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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM 
HENRY WEST BETTY, MORE KNOWN 
BY THE NAME OF THE YOUNG ROs- 
clus. 

[With his Portrait, a ftriking Likenefs.] 


Quando ullum inveniemus parem. 
Horace. 





Can fuch things be 
And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud, 
Without our fpecial wonder? 
SWAKSPEARE. 
THE juvenile hero of this memoir 
puts us firongly in mind of James 
the jon of the Lord Advocate Crich- 
ton, who for his extraordinary and 
precocious talents was denominated 
the admirable Crichton.” 

No one that we can recolleét, fince 
the period as far back as the fixteenth 
century, has excited fo much curiofity 
and admiration at fo early anage. ‘The 
accounts publifhed in the newipapers 
of the abilities of this youth, like thofe 
fill related of the endowments and 
attainments of the young Scotchman, 
were fo wonderful, that they feemed 
fearcely credible. ‘The hearing a child 
of ten or twelve years old: recite nu- 
merous patiages in a play, or ode after 
ode trom Horace, with claflical pre- 
cifion, has been thought fufficiently 
marvellous; but the fame infant re- 
peating by heart a whole book of Ovid, 
would not firike us with an aftonifh- 
ment equal to that which we feel in 
teeing this buy not only deliver with 
accuracy fo many and various parts of 
our dramatic authors, but alfo feel the 
fentiments he utters: for that he is 
fentible to the full power of them we 
may fafely atiirm, or he could not fo 
forcibly infpire into his audience the 
fame emotions, 

‘* Si vis me flere, dolendum eft primum 
ipfi tibi,”? 
was never more beautifully illuftrated 
than in this infiance. But, no doubt, 
our readers will be eager to know 
who this prodigy is, aud whence 
he fprang, before they are made ac- 
quainted with the bounteous gifts kind 
Nature has lavithed upon him. 

William Henry Weti Betty, the only 
fon of William Henry Betty (under 
whofe paternal protection he now is), 
was born in the neighbourhvod of 


Vou, II. 


Shrewfbury, the 13th of September 
1791. As the exact age of Matter 
Betty is a circumftance which muft 
add greatly to the intereft the public 
takes in his behalf, it has been thought 
proper to coniult and quote the regiiter 
in the parifh book of St. Chad, in 
Shrewfbury, which confirms the above 
account. Mr. Betty’s father, that is, 
the grandfather of our young hero, 
was a phytician of fome eminence at 
Lifburn, in the north of Ireland, not 
many miles from Beltaft. On the death 
of Dr. Betty, Mr. Betty became pof- 
felled of a comfortable independence, 
The mother of the young Rofcius was 
Miis Mary Stanton, whofe father was 
a refpeétable gentleman in the county 
of Worcetter, This lady, from her 
name, has been taken for another per- 
fon, and reprefented by fome to have 
been an actrefs on a public ttage; by 
others, to have been in the habit of 
frequently performing in private thea- 
tres. Both thefe accounts are alike 
erroncous: fhe had a good education 
beftowed on her, and diftinguithed her- 
felf tor her accomplifhments ; fhe had, 
moreover, a refpectable fortune, a part 
of which, we believe, is entailed on this 


‘ young gentleman, It muft be allowed, 


that this lady and her fifters often 
fought occation, and took delight, to 
repeat now and then a few judicioully 
feleéted paflages from fome of our firft 
dramatic writers. It is not poflible to 
fay how far the child, in his earlieft 
days, might imbibe with a mother’s af- 
fection a mother’s partialities. In 
tracing the fource of this early acquire- 
ment, it is proper to obterve, that Mr, 
Betty, the father, was not lefs partial 
to the drama than the mother, and 
that he very frequently had profef- 
fional men of cemincice at his table, 
where of courfe the converfation muft 
often run into the bufinefs of the ftage, 
An early acquired habit, and a natural 
propentity, have nearly the fame ap- 
pearances, and fometimes the fame ef- 
tect. To the tenderer parent, how- 
ever, muft be alcribed_ the merit of 
perfectioning the young pupil in bis 
pronunciation and graceful delivery : 
and though the often fixed upon paflages 
from the beft dramatic writers fur his 
SR 
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exercife in this way, it is pofitively 
aftirmed by her friends, that it was 
without any view to her ton’s adopting 
the profefiion in which he now thines 
fo pre-eminently: it is even fuppofed, 
that, at the period we are {peaking of, 
any propofal of the kind would have 
been received with difguit. 

The profeflion of the ftage in this 
country is held in higher repute than 
in any other; and though fome un- 
worthy members of it have lowered 
it in the eyes of many, yet a Garrick, 
a Hull, a Smith, a Lewis, a Kemble, a 
Farren, a Pope, a Siddons, with a long 
litt from the Dramatis Perifone, as 
amiable in private life as enviable in 
public, mult always contribute to lef- 
fen the repugnance a parent is difpofed 
to feel at a child’s expreiling a pen- 
chant for the theatre. 

While fome reprefent the extraordi- 
nary proficiency of our young gentle- 
man in this art to parental enthutiafin 
and parental difcipline, others afcribe 
it to the mere force of genius. Genius 
itfelf is perhaps nothing elfe than 
ftrong natural parts directed to one 
particular object; and it is not at- 
tempted to be denied, that when Maf- 
ter Betty's friends difcovered in hima 
firong prepotteifion for the ttage, they 
did all they could to inture his fuccets 
in it. . 

Mr. Betty and his fon were in Bel- 
fai in the jummer of 1802, when the 
play of Pizarro was got up with much 
fiudied preparation; Mrs. Siddons 
being to perform Elvira. Our young 
Rofcius was carried to this play, the 
firft he had ever feen performed, and 
from that moment his future deftiny 
was fixed. Mrs. Siddons’s acting nade 
sn indelible impreifion on his mind ; 
and perhaps it is not one of the leaft 
fortunate circumftances in his life, that 
the model he fo earnefily looked at 
was an excellent one. On his way to 
Ballynahinch, his converfation with his 
father difcovered what an uncontrol- 
lable {way his paffion for the hiftrionic 
art had over him; fo that at length 
both his parents finding all oppofition 
to his wifhes of no avail, they terioatly 
bethought themfelves of indulging him 
to their mutual fatista¢tion. Mr. Betty 
now determined to return to Belfatt, 
with a view of confultmg Mr, Atkins, 
the manager of that town, as to the 
youth’s qualifications. Matter Betty 
recited a few paflages from the part of 
Elvira, which very much ftruck that 
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gentieman by the vigorous though un- 
tutored manner of his delivery. Never- 
theleis, as he had a great opinion of 
the judgment of Mr. Hough, his promp- 
ter, he confulted him before he would 
give a decided opinion of the probabi- 
lity of the ultimate fuccefs of the 
young candidate. This latter gentle- 
man initantly difcerned fomething 
above the common rate of promife in 
the afpiring youth, and advifed his 
immediately ttudying the part of Rolla, 
as a much fitter chara¢ter than that of 
Elvira. The young gentleman is faid 
to have difcovered the value and fo- 
lidity of the advice Mr. I. gave him in 
this and other refpe¢ts, and in the rap- 
ture of his heart to have exclaimed to 
that gentleman, “ You are my guar- 
dian angel.” Mr. Hough was a little 
while alter invited to fpend a thort 
time with Mr, Betty and his family at 
Ballynahinch, where he found his 
young pupil fiudying the part of Ofmen 
in the tragedy of Zara, as well as that 
of Rolla in Pizarro. Mr. Hough was 
now more than ever interefted in the 
progrets of Matter B., for he found him 
at once docile in manner, and retentive 
in memory. He was convinced that 
his feelings were capable of receiving 
the impretiion of every paflion, and 
his language fufeeptible of duly ex- 
pretfing as much. By the reports of 
Mr. tlough to Mr. Atkins, it was re- 
folved, in the month of Auguit, 1803, 
that the young eléve fhould make his 
debfit in the Beltaft theatre, in the 
tragedy of Zara: the play bills an- 
nounced the part of Ofman “ to be 
undertaken by a young gentleman only 
eleven years of age.” ‘The fingularity 
of this advertifement drew agreatcrowd 
to the houfe ; but fo ftrikingly correct 
and judicious was this his firft night’s 
public performance, that the audience 
were afionithed and pleated beyond 
all expreflion. So unembarrafled, and 
fo free from miftake, did he go through 
his part, that the regular company of 
actors were confounded, and in fome 
degree abaflied, to fee the tumultuous 
applaufes with which the ! oufe rung, 
occafioned wholly by a greenhorn of 
the fock. While fome made the feats 
of this ftripling the fubject of their 
whole converfation, others, who had 
not feen him, believed the accounts to 
be all exaggeration, till they had it in 
their power to afcertain the truth of 
what had been faid; when they in 
their turn experienced the fame incre- 
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dulity in others. After confidering, 
however, that fo many able judges of 
the fcenic art were witnefles of the un- 
common powers of this child, it natu- 
rally excites our wonder that his fame 
was fo long travelling up to London. 
It may be aiked, whether the envious 
breath of two or three grown-up per- 
formers could have repelled the found 
of this rifing a¢tor’s trumpet. - Matter 
Betty had iiudied the part of Young 
Norval in the tragedy of Douglas; and 
in this character was he announced the 
fecond night, it being confidered fuch 
aone as would afford a fair teft of his 
powers, and yet in fome degree con- 
genial to his age and figure: his per- 
formance of it intpired the whole town 
of Belfaft with one fentiment concern- 
inghim. ‘To pourtray the chaftened 
fpirit and modett valour of Douglas 
with the fame perfection as the jea- 
loufy, rage, and defpair of Ofman, 
evinced {uch a variety of excellence, as 
put the feal at once to his high preten- 
fions. He engaged to perform four 
nights only; a different character each 
time. His next night was Rolla, and 
his laft Romeo. His engagement after- 
wards was with Mr. Jones at Dublin 
for nine nights, and Mr. Hough was 
folicited to attend him to that capital ; 
an invitation he could not eafily de- 
cline, as well on account of his attach- 
ment to the youth, as the prefentiment 
he had of his future eminence. The 
voice of fame had anticipated the ar- 
rival of young Rofcius in Dublin ; but 
as be was now to appear before an 
audience of a higher clafs than in a 

rovincial theatre, he confidered that 
o had the moft difficult part of the 
ordeal to go through. Dublin, being 
the feat of a univerfity and of learn- 
ing, abounds with young men of edu- 
cation and talents, and among thefe it 
was feared he would find more dif- 
cerning and perhaps lefs indulgent 
critics. 

He made his firft appearance at 
Dublin the 28th of November, 1803, 
in the part of Young Norval. ‘The 
advertifements. and bills announced 
him as “ the young gentleman who 
had acquired the appellation of the 
Inrant Roscius, being only twelve 
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years old.” Perfons of the firft rank 
attended the-houfe; and fuch was the 
approbation exprefied at ‘his perform- 
ance, that he played the fame part the 
fecond night. ‘The third night he per- 
formed Frederick in ‘ Lovers’ Vows,” 
when the aftonifliment and pleature of 
the audience were more univerfally 
exprefied than at any one character 
he had before appeared in. After he 
had fulfilled bis engagement with Mr. 
Jones, that gentleman was defirous of 
engaging him for a term of years ata 
handiome and increafing falary ; but 
Mr, Betty thought proper to decline 
the offer, and fubfequent events have 
proved that he was wife, or at leaft 
fortunate, in fo doing. 

It may appear extraordinary, but it 
is no lefs true, that while this meri- 
torious but unafluming young actor 
was enchanting the people of Dublin 
by his inimitable performances, feveral 
critics took pains to damp the ardour 
of the theatric afpirant by the feverity 
of their fatires: one particularly, in 
Hudibraftic verfe, after the manner of 
Anthony Pafquin’s Thefpiad, was re- 
marked as being the moft keen. Some 
of the animadverfioys fell on the ma- 
nager for lowering the dignity of the 
ftage, by giving the principal characters 
of the drama toa child. The parents 
of the youth are alfo cenfured as mer- 
cenary and obtrufive, by fo premature 
an exhibition of their fon. Now, tho’ 
the fhafts of the Dublin critics are gone 
by without executing their intended 
mifchief, we think it not altogether 
unentertaining to our readers, por ir- 
relative to our memoir, to thew how 
pointed one of them was. It appeared 
under the head of “ Famiiiar Epifiles 
to Frederick J s, Efg. ov the Pre- 
fent State of the Irith Stage,” and con- 
tained the following lines :-— 


** Huth! ’tis attention all around, 

Fix’d is each eye, and ftill’d each found; 
Silence on every lip is prefs’d, 

And pleafure throbs in every breaft. 

What is to come? will Barry rife, 

Or Garrick glad our wond’ring eyes? 
What miracle is to be wrought 

Beyond the common fcope of thought? 

** The cry is now, they come, they come,” 
And lo! Glenalyon, and—Tom Thumb *, 





* « A childof the name of Betty, a native of Belfaft, has been very lately added to 
the force of the company: ** Mercy onus, a bearne; a very pretty bearne”’ indeed— 
but fo young, as even in the part of Douglas to throw an appearance of ridicule and fanto- 


cinity over the whole performance. 


This folly of exhibiting children is not quite mo- 


dern, ‘* There is,” fays Rofincrantz to Hamlet, ** an atery of young children, little 
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Now clapping hands, and loud huzzas, An infant § taken from his fchool, 
Thunder the rapture of applaufe : A pitying public to befool ; 
The very walls are rock’d, and why? A baby victim, to atone 
The hero’s only four feet high! For all the faults of folks full grown: 
The noife redoubles—we are told As for the people’s fins of old, 
The hero’s only twelve years old ! They flew the firftling of the fold, 
But oh! what language could we find, And thought the Gods could never damn 
The raptures of the critic mind, . Thofe who fhould facrifice a lamb. 
To tell, could we our Douglas * ca “ i : 
But ¢wo years old, and two foet tall!!! Th en — a = a infant fears, 
No wonder Randolph fhould be jealous, Thy I 5 oe _ ee ro art 
He fuch a charming little fellow’s. Weal “part rapa ife the A “ 
See how he fteps in ftately pride, Ww ; naif i eee Wie Sees CON, 
At leaft fix inches every ftride. O08 SUES ROE Seibel you mew 

To plain advice refufe to bow, 


See how he {wells with lordly rage, , , 
Altho’ no higher than a page.— ow en ~~ a a, 

In vain two baronst, ftout and gaunt, Fa. ed fe as nl we'll | ame = 
The little Grildrig firive to daunt ; pales - vehild., be ; ca = clever, 
O’er both he triumphs, and, alack! nay hy edi * y—** farewel for ever. 
Slays one—Oh giant-killing Jack !!! aan th y ee al ered - 

And is this, then, the wondrous bait — to the fines Ly “ eens 

For loud applaufe, and houfes great, To fee . os re se - : a 

The Rofciust this, whofe radiance bright 1 ’ hid cabrseadheiias: ee ay chool, 
Should dim the ineffeétual light He { ory Sn aad ie § delcry 

Of all the glow-worms of the ftage, ae eee Soe ee die. 
Of every fize, and every age? 


eyafes, that cry out on the top of the queftion, and are moft tyrannically clapped for it 
—thefe now are the firft fafhion ;”"—but, I believe, it never was, before this year, the 
fathion to introduce one infant to play the firft charafters among men and women——oh ! 
tis a dainty device to attract an audience: Daly’s pony-races were not much worfe.” 

* <* Douglas. ‘Though I only take notice of this part, it is meet to fet it down, that 
the infant played Romeo to Mrs. Kni- -- - ton’s Juliet, and that they looked like an 
overgrown girl and herdo!l. I fhould not be much amazed to fee him advertifed for Hen- 
ry the Eighth, or Sir John Falftaffe. He has alfo played Prince Arthur: this was, as it 
fhould be, wirabile diétu! Since the firit part of this note was written, this ill-fated 
Baby has been exhibited in Hamlet!!! Abfurdity, cruelty, and contempt, could have de- 
vifed nothing more infulting to good fenfe, humanity, and the Public.” 

t ‘* The victory of Beatty over Hargrave (Infelix finer atque impar congreffus Achilli) 
was like the battle in Mother Goofe’s tales, in which fairies never fail to overcome giants ; 
but the wonder is not greater than that one individual fhould fubdue the good fenfe of a 
whole city into a thraluom.”” 

t ‘* Rofcius. This was the modeft title under which the ‘ little eyafe”” was an- 
nounced * ad captandum wulgus,’’ anid it did its office with a vengeance. 1 heard fome 
of my brethren of the pit difcourfing ** who this Rofcius could be:” one learned gentle- 
man afferted, that it was one Garrick’s chriftian name; but the general opinion feemed to 
be, that he was a French actor, who had been guillotined in the days of the revolution. 
Thofe critics L obferved to be particularly loud and judicious in their applaufes, as might 
be fuppofed.”” 

§ ** Children have ever been an engine of pity and pardon ; 

* Speak, thou doy: 
Perhaps thy childi/kne/s will move them more 
Than our reafon————’ 
but in this inffance the very produétion of the interceffion is an aggravation.” 

|| ‘* La quale (difpofitione) accompagnata del’ ajuto ordinario delle forxe umane, puc un 
giorno, rendere quel giovine de fommo talento. Vit. de Sifto. v. 

** [ do not deny the doy’s abilities, but I proteft againft turning the flage into a nurfe- 
ry ; and I lament that a promifing child fhould be deprived ‘* del’ ajuto ordinario,” which 
might make him an ufeful man, to be converted into a fource of theatrical revenue, and 
public ridicule. ‘* Young men,” fays Bacon, ‘* fhould be /earners, while men grown 
up are acfors.’’ This is true in every fenfe.” 

@ ‘* The number of good attors who were not men of education is very fmall; but 
now-a-days we imagine that all talents come by infpiration, and that abilities are the re. 
fult of the temporary exertion of what are called our energies. ‘* Tout eff bien, fortant 
des mains de l’auteur des chojes, tout dégénere entre les mains de UV hommes.’ Many per- 
fons feem to have read no farther in Emile than the firft fentence, which is the moft falfe 
and fophiftical in the whole work; et c’e/t beaucoup dire.” 
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From lively Greece *, and fober Rome, 
Import their manners and coftume ft. 
Weigh all thy parts with learned care, 
Be firft a critic, then a player ;—= 

And when, too foon, the flights of time 
Shall give thy fhape its manly prime, 
And thought and ftudy have refin’d, 
And ftor’d with claffic tafte thy mind, 
Then to the feene return, and claim 

Thy well-earn’d mead—perennial fame.” 


How far fome of thefe fatiric cffu- 
fions were di¢tated by jutlice and found 
criticiim, it is not eaty to tay at this 
tume. It is not impotiible but the act- 
ing of this uucommon youth inight at 
that period have been more open to 
ceniure, and it is poflible that he may 
have derived benetit from the {pleen 
of his adverfaries, 

The next engagement of our young 
Rofcius was with Mr, Peros, of Cork, 
to play fix nights; the firft of which 
was the 31{t December, in Hamlet. 
His admirable performance of this 
difficult character {pread his fame all 
over the fouth of Ireland: - it was, 
however, confidered by his impartial 
judges to poflefs lefs excellence than 
his two next performances, which were 

tumeo and Douglas. An offer was 
now made by Mr, Jacktun, of Edin- 
burgh, and accepted ; but before the 
fuliilling of it, on account of the late- 
nes of the feafou, it was agreed that 
Matter Betty fhould perform at Glat- 
gow; having firft accompanied Mr, 
Peros’ company to Watertord, where 
he performed four nights. Tn his way 
alfo to the place of embarkation for 
Scotland, he joined his friend Mr. 
Atkins once more, and agreed to play 
fix nights at Londonderry. Owing to 
a fevere illnefs with which Mrs, Betty 
was attacked in their way to Donag- 
hadee, the family was detained more 
than a month at a little village on the 
road ; when after her recovery, and a 
ae paffage, they arrived in Scot- 
aud. 
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The mind of our young adventurer, 
as well as that of his atlectionate 
friends, was far from being quite ealy 
upon the feore of his probable fuc- 
cels in North Britain. The inhabit- 
ants have a tafie peculiarly their own 
wn every thing; and iw judging . of 
dramat:c excellence it was apprehend- 
ed it wight differ from that of the 
two other parts of the empire. Ie 
was known, too, that Mr. Jackfon had 
been blamed aad ridiculed for invit.ng 
the youth over from Ireland. The 
accounts publithed in that kingdom of 
his extraordinary fucce!s were cone 
ceived by the Scotch to be grofs putts, 
or abfolutely chimerical. But Mr. 
Jackiou, witely contidering that the 
feelings of human nature are the fame 
in every part of the world, encouraged 
Mr. Betty’s family to hope that all 
would be well. On the 21it May, 1804, 
the young Rofcius opened his career 
at Glalyow, in the character of Douglas, 
His fuccefs was fo complete, that Mr. 
Jackton fays “ he received the greateti 
burits of applaufe that be had ever 
witnefied to have been given by any 
audience.” Le performed fourteen 
nights with undimimithed approbation, 
While he was acting in this town, a 
lampoon alfo was publifhed againit his 
Douglas by an anonymous critic. 
This fatire likewife failed of its ob- 
ject, and, as the author was difcovered, 
the public indignation was fo ftrongly 
manitelted, as to oblige him to hide 
his head : for though the young come- 
dian bad no right tv expect indulgence 
at the expence of truth, vet his ten- 
der age enutled him to a fofiering 
kindnefs not inconfitient with it. 

He performed the fame number of 
nights at Edinburgh, viz. fourteen, un- 
der the jame manager as at Glatgow, 
and with fimilar tuecefs. 

So remarkable an incident occurred 
in Edinburgh to add to the brilliancy of 
our young actor’s career, that every 


* « Fotandum Latinos fere a Grecis vinci lepore, fed vincere gravitate. 


Vas. de Poet. Lat. c+. 


+ “ Were it not for fome men of education, who, luckily for the pleafures of the world, 
became managers and aClors, we fhould fiill have Cato played in a full-bottomed wig, and 
Coriolanus en habit galonné, and perugue ala reine. 

When from the court a birth-day fuit befiow’d, 
Sinks the loft a€tor in atawdry load. 
Booth enters ;—hark ! the univerfal peal ! 

** But has he fpoken ?”’—not a fyllable; 


‘© What fhook the flage, and made the people fiare? 
Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and Jucguer’d chair. 
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Pore. 


** 7] portart,”” fays Scaron of M. Deftin, ** des chauffes tiouffes a bas d’altache comme 
. alles des comediers quand ils reprefentent un heros de V’antiquité.”* 
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one interefted in the fubje¢t before us 
will be glad to read it in Mr. Jackfon’s 
ewn words. “ On the torencon of the 
“ play-day,” fays he, “ I met Mr. 
“ }iome, the author of Douglas, on 
“the North Bridge. Compliments 
“being exchanged, [ informed hin 
“that bis popular play was to be per- 
“ formed that night. He taid he had 
“not beard of it; and enquired in 
“© what mauner it was to be_reprefent+ 
“ed. I replied, it would be to his 
“ entire fatistaction, Explanations took 
* place; and he promifed me to be in 
* the houfe by the opening of the play. 
« But,’ fays he, ¢ 1 muft have my old 
* place; 1 thall come to your houfe, 
“ and you thall conduct me to it.” He 
* came according to his word; and I 
“had the pleature of feating him at 
“ the fide of the firft wimg, where I had 
“enjoyed the fame honour, at that 
“very play, forty-three years before. 
“ And I pretume, no one ever received 
“ higher gratification than he did from 
“the performance of the evening. 
“¥ {peak it from conviction: I read 
“his looks, and faw the undifguifed 
“workings of his frame—The play 
“concluded with reiterated applaute, 
“which fearcely cealing, the Author 
“of Douglas, in the plenitude of rap- 
* turous cnthufiatin, from the unex- 
“ pected gratification he bad received, 
“ ftepped forward before the curtain, 
“and bowed refpectiully to the audi- 
“ence ; retiring amidtt the convulied 
“ and tumultugus acclainations of the 
“ houle. 

“ Ou his being veiled from the fight 
“of the fpectators, [ atked him how 
“he had been entertained. He an- 
“fwered, * Never better! Sir,’ tays 
“he: * this is the firtt time Lever taw 
‘the part of Douglas played; @ e. 
* according tomy ideas of the character, 
“as at that time I conceived it; and 
‘as I wrote it. He is a wonderful 
* being ; his endowments great beyond 
‘conception: and IT pronounce him at 
* prefent, or! at leail that he toon will 
“be, one of the firft a¢tors upon the 
* Britith ftage 

Mr. M’Cready, manager of the Bir- 
mingham theatre, was the firtt perton 
on this fide the Tweed who had the 
good fortune to catch this rara avis, 
and with this bird, we believe, he de- 
fervedly feathered his nett. 

After performing fourteen nights or 
more at Birmingham, he went under 
the fame manager to S.ciheld, and 
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acted nearly as many. At both thefe 
towns not only the theatres were 
tbronged to a great overflow, but the 
public inns were fully occupied by 
perfons who had arrived in the fiages 
from a difiance, to gratify their curiolity 
with the fight of this wonderful boy. 
About the beginning of October be 
arrived at Liverpool, and here all his 
former fucceffes, though brilliant, were 
eclipfed; for it fhould be obierved, 
that though the Liverpool theatre ex- 
ceeds in fize that of any other in the 
empire (London and’ Dublin only ex- 
cepted), yet, when young Rofcius per- 
formed here, the difficulty of admit- 
tance was fuch, that not a place was to 
be obtained in any part of the houfe a 
few minutes after the door was open- 
ed. Nay, even in a morning, the 
crowd at the box office to procure 
places was fuch, that many gentle- 
men had their clothes torn to pieces, 
and themfelves very often feverely 
bruifed, and nearly fuffocated, in the 
attempt; and we have no doubt that, 
had the theatre been twice as large, it 
would have been equally thronged.— 
For his fhare of the profits of tifteen 
nights’ performance he actually receiv- 
ed the enormous fum of one thoufand 
tive hundred and twenty pounds ! 
Here he had the molt flattering atten- 
tion paid him by Prince William Fre- 
derick of Gloucetier, who refided only 
two miles trom Liverpool, heing com- 
mander in chief of the north weftern 
ditiriét, His Royal Highnefs invited 
Mr. Betty and his fon to his villa, and 
expreficd the mott anxious concern for 
his future W@tfare, condefvending even 
to recommend a pian for his education, 
which we underttand will be purtued, 
as far as circumttances will permit. 
Ilis Royal Highuets particularly advited 
that the produce of his exertions, or a 
confiderable part thereof, thould be 
placed for his ufe in the hands of truit- 
ees, in order that this fund fo formed 
might be employed to bring his preco- 
cious talents to maturity, and compicte 
his education on a liberal and extev- 
five plan. This is, indeed, a fubject 
of the utmott importance to Mater 
Betty, as he is at this time in the 
{pring of life; and, if proper culture 
is not now exerted, what future har- 
vett_ can be- expected? Indeed, it 





has been jutily obferved by a feniible 
writer on this occation, “ that in fuch a 
cafe he would have caufe to regret the 
bounties which Nature had beilewed, 
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and the fucceffes of his youth would 
conftitute the misfurtunes of his de- 
clining age.” ‘ 

He next went to Chefter, where he 
performed a few nights, and the laft 
provincial boards he appeared on were 
thofe of Manchefter. In fome of 
thefe places, it has been faid, he per- 
formed twice a day; but we conceive 
it could have been no more than a 
rehearfal on the day of performance ; 
at which, however, it is not impro- 
bable that money may have been 
taken, 

He is now engaged at both houfes 
in London, and ata falary which, in- 
cluding his twelfth night’s performance, 
mult amount to near a hundred pounds 
for every time he atts. 

Without meaning in the leaft to de- 
tract from the merit of this wonderful 
youth, or the reafonablenefs of his 
pretenfions to fo high a reward, we 
cannot help obferving that the cir- 
cumiftance reminds us, that when a 
nation has attaincd to fuch refinement, 
it has generally paffed its age of vi- 
gor. 

Of his voice, it was faid at Belfatt 
to poflefs aclear and filver tone; it is 
however now hutky, as if labouring 
under a cold: but it thould be recol- 
lected that it is about the time of 
breaking, We become lefs fenfible of 
it as we continue to hear him, When 
he is carried to any extent of emotion, 
the deficiency is then quite overlooked, 
There appear to be no defects in this 
particular but thofe incident to his 
youth, and which will, in all likelihood, 
be removed entirely by age. Shake- 
fpeare wrote, as it were, by intuition: 
the young Ro‘cius feems to act by the 
fame gift. His conception of the cha- 
racter he performs is fo {it and pro- 
per, that every one is greatly furprifed 

ind pleafingly deceived when they be- 
hold this boon of nature fo tranfcend- 
ently furpafling all that can be ac- 
quired by mere practice and tiudy. 
When the beti inttructed young pertous 
undertake to perform any part in a 
play, they have ever been obferved to 
exhibit too much action and vigor, 
the confequence of a deficient judg- 
ment, 

Of the difpofition of this wondrous 
hittrionic tyro, it cannot be conlidered 
out of danger. He has to encounter 
fiattery, admiration, and adulation ; 
and, having been quite unufed to oppo- 
fition, it will not be furprifing if he 


continues to carry about him the 
faults of a fpoiled child, In proof of 
this we have to obferve, that he is par- 
ticularly affectionate, good natured, and 
friendly, but, at the tame time, capri- 
cious, eafily offended, and impatient of 
remouttrance. However, as we have 
oberved, we fhould confider in what 
manner he is affailed by public and 
private blandifhments, and the adula- 
tion paid him by his brother actors, 
Againtt fuch affaults it would require 
more than the ordinary firmnefs and 
wildom of manhood to withftand. 

One circumttance highly worthy of 
remark is, that though his deportment 
on the fiage is fo much more manly than 
could be conceived, yet are his actions, 
amufements, and addrefs, in private 
more than commonly puerile,  Hi- 
therto he has appeared reftrained and 
timid at times; at others indifferent 
to every thing around him: his attach- 
ment to his art, however, fuperfedes 
all other pailions and defires. 

With regard to his perfon, he can 
be neither coufidered fhort or tall of 
his age. He is by no means fo flim as 
fume portraits in circulation would re- 
pretent him. His face is not ttrietly 
beautiful; perhaps in the opinion of 
many it wants auination; yet his fea- 
tures are fo regularly formed, and 
are fo capable of exhibiting in turn 
every emvtion of the foul, that he 
canvot be thought to want any flage 
requilite in this particular, His pof 
tures and movements are eminently 
graceful and eafy: this is an accom- 
plilhment of his art which is confidered 
as peculiarly ditiicult and defirable in 
an actor, Every line defcribed by his 
body in its change of potition may 
truly be called the line of beauty: for 
his attitude in the lait act of Lovers’ 
Vows, we have no hefitation in fay- 
ing, it exhibits one of the moft grace- 
ful and elegant models for a ttatue, 
the moit retined imagmation can cou- 
ceive, 

The portrait annexed, we can with 
contidence alert, will give a true re- 
prefentation of his perfon, Of his 

debit on the London ftage our article 
under the head Drama tpeaks. We 
will, however, in our next number 
offer a more matured judgment on 
the probability of bis maintaining or 
increafing that high confideration he 
holds over the public tatie and public 
opinion, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag, 
Sir, 
HOUGH you very prudent- 
ly confine your Mifcellany 
to the purpofes and objects fet 
forth in your Profpe@us, and do 
not obtrulively introduce the fub- 
ject of politics on your readers’ no- 
tice, yet on a point of fo much 
confequence as whether we {hall 
obtain the blefling of peace, or con- 
tinue to fuffer the evils of war, you 
will, Lam perfuaded, readily give 
place to a few words on that topic. 
You have, from ume to time, very 
preperly noticed and cenfured the 
drpofition in the diurnal prints to 
make ule of abufive language when 
fpeaking of our chief enemy; ag 
Ulurper, Tyrant, Robber, &c. With 
his ufurping the throne of France 
we have no more to do than the 
French bad with William the Third 
taking the {ceptre of England. ‘The 
word Tyrant fignifies lefs in reafon 
han in abufe, if we look into the 
hifiory of the monarchs of the 
earth; and for Robber, by which 
is meant bis all-grafping ambition, 
it is becoming us certainly to ttand 
againtt him here with all our 
firength. But, Sir, there is good 
ground for believing, that, lince 
Bonaparte has attained all he can 
ever hope for in Frauce, be has no 
objection to a peace with all the 
world. [truft, therefore, that you 
will be of the opinion IT entertain, 
that the opportunity fhould not be 
loft. The unexpected union at 
home, which has taken place, will 
give a better countenance to the 
overtures made by either fide ; and 
there can be no queftion that ho- 
nourable terms of pacification will 
be ratified by the heart and hand 
of every man in the country who 
figns bunfelf =Britannicus, 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 

IN the eighth Number of your 
interefting Milcellany [ read a beau- 
tiful Ode to Fancy, taid to be writ- 
ten by a Dr. James Glaffe, M.A. 


Perhaps fome of your readers, or 
the contributor of the Ode, might 
be enabled to afford fome informa~ 
tion relative to him, as he appears 
to have been no ordinary poet. If 
it fhould, through the medium of 
your Magazine, be the means of 
fo doing, it would, I think, afford 
no fmall pleafure to your readers, 
as well as to, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Lover or Merir. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

IF the trifle I fend you be net 
an important article, no one can 
fay it is not a feajonable one. The 
theatres at Chriltmas time prepare 
a little treat exprefsly for the minds 
of the young, but not the lefs in- 
terefting, part of the community, 
I doubt not but your good nature 
will allow your Mifcellany to con- 
vey the means of gratifying the ap- 
petites of a larger number of that 
innocent clafs with a pleafing little 
banquet. In thefe hard times, eco- 
nomy is a virtue of prime necef- 
fitv ; and the producing a defirable 
dith or dainty on the table at litile 
wore than half the ufual expence, 
with an undiminithed portion of ex- 
cellence, will not only contribute 
to extend the innocent luxury to 
a greater number of longing palates, 
but, I truft, be thankfully received 
by the mothers and other fond ca- 
terers of their infant familics and 
friends, 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 
Parry Dovce. 
To make excellent Minced Meat at a 
reduced Expence. 

The rind of four lemons boiled 
till they are foft; then bruife them 
in a mortar, or chop them very 
fine : add three quarters of a pound 
of moift fugar, four table fpoonfulls 
of lemon juice, one pound of beef 
fuet well chopped, one pound of 
currants, and a wine glais of brandy. 

To the value of this improve- 
ment, a thoufand perfons are ready 
to fubfcrike 
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ATOU® THROUGH THE MOST IN- 
TERESTING PARTS OF NORTH 
WALES. 

[Concluded from page 404, vol. I1.] 

I QUITTED my worthy com- 
panion, not without fecling regret at 
the improbability of our ever meet- 
ing again, and purfued my route 
for Tan-y-bwich, attended by his 
beft withes, and ejaculations of 
* God blefs you!” without number. 
The road, alter exhibiting fome 
few more Alpine beauties, grew 
wild and dreary; but a wildernefs 
devoid of intereft. The mountains 
black, barren, and uniform, of lefs 
towering an elevation than thofe we 
had lately feen, were enveloped in 
chill clouds, from which, when 
they partially emerged, they dif- 
clofed only a flat face covered with 
heath, or disfigured by torrents of 
loofe pebbles. ‘This character of 
country became tamer by degrees, 
till a long interval took place of 
ftony downs, fpread far and wide 
in tedious fierility. Here and there 
feanty crops were feen, furround- 
ing wretched farm-houfes; in the 
vicinity of which fome tew mifer- 
able huts feemed to fpeak an at- 
tempt at a neighbourhood; but 
every effort had been reprefled by 
the mott cheerlefs poverty. In a 
diftri@ like this, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the roads are of the beft 
detcription. They are, indeed, de- 
plorably bad; and, in many parts, 
beetle over an undefended bank of 
frightful depth. In one of thefe 
fpots, an accident had nearly hap- 
pened that would, in all probabili- 
ty, have put a final ftop to my ex- 
pedition, Our horte ftarted on the 
approach of a waggon, and, by run- 
ning back, feemed on the point of 
precipitating us down the declivi- 
ty. Hair-breadth dangers are, how- 
ever, fo common in this country, 
that, inftead of exprefling alarm at 
our fituation, the tellow who was 
attending the waggon appeared ex- 
tremely diverted at the apprehen- 
fion very naturally difplayed by my 
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companion, ‘Timidity muft, indeed, 
needs appear ridiculous to thofe 
who are accuftomed to drive with 
heedlets confidence clofe to the 
brink of a precipice ten times in 
a day, and iind that the fecurity of 
half an inch is fuflicient to preferve 
them in awhole fkin, Accidents, it 
is true, fometimes happen; but they 
are feldom attended with fatal con- 
fequences. Down a deifcent fear- 
fully rapid, on this very road, we 
were told a horfe blundered with 
the double burthen of a farmer and 
his wife. After flipping a confider- 
able diftance, the animal, however, 
made a violent effort, and actually 
returned his loading to the fafety of 
the high road, with no other in- 
convenience than that arifing from 
the apprehenfion of immediate dif- 
folution. Several other tales I 
muft be allowed to fupprefs: pro- 
bably this one may favour a little 
too much of the marvellous, Cer- 
tain it is, that the temerity cf the 
country people, and the fteady qua- 
lities of their fieeds, feem to go hand 
in hand, Indeed, fo much reliance 
is tobe placed on the Welth horfes, 
thata ttranger travelling through the 
country would do well to profit by 
their docility. Mounted on a pony 
(if be is too indolent or too deli- 
cate to adopt the pedeiinan mode 
of journeying), he may penctrate 
the mofi hidden depths of the Cam- 
brian territories with as much fe- 
curity as the adventurer pailes the 
Alps on his mule. A very imper- 
feé idea will be formed of the béaus 
ties of the prineipality by the per- 
fon who merely travels the turn- 
pike road in a carriage, unlefs be 
liops, as was my practice, at par- 
ticular points, and makes excur- 
fions without the incumbrance of 
his vehicle, 

If it be contraft that gives its 
charm to the canvafs of the painter 
and the page of poctry, Nature 
herfelf derives fuperior power from 
the fame fource, and, under its ins 
fluence, at once amazes and en- 
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raptures the beholder; a ftriking 
inftance of which is to be witnefied 
on the approach to the vale of Fetti- 
niog, julily celebrated as one of 
the fineft fpots in North Wales. 
On each fide of the narrow channel 
through which you pafs, the moun- 
tains rife in terrific and frowning 
volumes. An awful gloom en- 
wraps the fcene, as it were, in myf- 
terious fublimity. Even the filent 
operations of nature feem to paufe, 
and all the dreary horrors of va- 
cuity to ufurp their place. Emerg- 
ing trom this gloom, the traveller 
views, {pread at his feet, a lovely 
and peaceful valley, where Nature 
{miles in her moft luxuriant mood ; 
where wood, water, and meadow, 
appear difpofed by the hands of 
tutelar fairies, fo as to produce the 
mott fafcinating effect of picturefque 
fcenery, and form a_ fhade fit 
only for the “ facred footiep of 
the pilgrim poet.” 

‘The various charms of this neigh- 
bourhood prevailed on me to fiop 
here for fome days, and many de- 
hightful little excurfions amply gra- 
titied my expectations. Mountain 
fcenery does not at once dif- 
clofe all its beauties, but borrows 
a new form from the tempeit, the 
ealm, and the funfet. Like the 
fabled cameleon, therefore, it pre- 
fents a variable face to different 
eblervers; and he alone can be 
termed familiar with its peculiari- 
ties who has watched its viciffitudes. 
The vale of Fettiniog, perhaps, is 
feen to the greateft advantage on 
the defcent to it from the road that 
ieads to Bala, The cluftering rocks 
that fhade this wild and fohtary 
road withdraw by flow degrees to 
amphitheatrical regularity, and, af- 
fuming a new character, atford a 
majettic protection to the fweet 
and fruitful vale 
partial fertility, they attain a rich 
clothing of underwood, the want of 
which is fupplied, if it fail to 
climb their fumimits, by purple 
heath, Along the verdant and un- 
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dulating meadows of the valley, 
flows, in a meandring track, the ri- 
ver Drwydd; and at the extreme 
of the picture is feen the ocean, 
with thofe craggy and fantattic 
rocks on its margin fo common on 
the Caernarvonthirecoaft. As I trod 
this defcent, the fun was flowly 
finking down a fpotlefs azure tky, 
leaving fome mountains half loft in 
fhade, deepening the purple tint of 
others, and glittering on the diftant 
fea. Thefe objects taken altogether 
prefent a feene of beauty and 
grandeur indefcribable to the cold 
pencil of the journalift, and well 
calculated to make the poet and 
the painter ceafe to regret that 
expanfe of water that fhuts from 
their refearch the wonders of Swit- 
zerland, 

The principal proprietor of the 
vale is Mr. Oakley, who _pofleiies 
his right by a marriage with the 
daughter and heirels of the late 
Nir. Grifiths. He has a handfome 
white houfe that overlooks his little 
enchanted territory; in the re- 
tirement of which, if he do not 
pats hours of the moft refined en- 
joyment, he certainly cannot place 
-it to the account of extrinlic cir- 
cumfianees. Scattered along the 
woody barrier of mountains, are 
likewile many neat detached cot- 
tages, the views from which mutt 
amply recompence the adventurous 
fpirit ef thofe who retide in them, 
—The inn (fomewhat arbitrarily 
termed merely Tan-y-bwich inn) 
is agreeably fituated, and contains 
every comfort that even the volup- 
tuous traveller can defire. It is an 
evident proot of the circumfpection 
with which we fhould judge ot a 
characler from a trantient ac- 
quaintance, that Mr. Warner de- 
feribes the mafier of this fequefter- 
ed little inn as a mean of the moft 
ofienfive manners; and Lloyd, of 
the Crofied Foxes at Mallwydd, as 
the direct contrary, whereas to us 
the cafe was completely reverfed. 
‘The obliging condu@ of the man 
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was, if poffible, exceeded by that of 
the females of the tamily. His beau- 
tiful daughter was our conttant at- 
tendant, and almoft anticipated 
our withes with the moit pleafing 
fimplicity of manners. ‘The travel- 
Jer is but a churl who paties, with 
indifference, any natural beauty of 
a country; and I think I may 
venture to aflert, that few coun- 
tries can produce a face more ex- 
quifitely pretty than that of the 
“ Maid of Tan-y-bwich.” 

Atifome fmall dittance from the 
fouthern extreme of the valley is 
to be feen the Fall of Rhaidr Du, 
or Dixy. ‘The path lies, for fome 
difiance, along the hazardous road 
to Harlech: when we turned from 
thence, we placed ourfelves under 
the guidance of two girls, whofe 
mother willingly adventured their 
necks, for the fake of the fixpence 
promifed in reward, Our road 
giew more uneven at every flep; 
and, at length, conducted us to 
the fide of an intervening moun- 
tain, alung the fieepeft and moti 
rugged part of which our bare- 
footed companions chofe to lead us, 
At length we attained an acclivity 
nearly perpendicular, and down 
which, as we flowly proceeded, we 
affuredly fhould lave rolled, but 
jor the ftout heath which embotied 
its fide, and lent fome fiay to the 
unaccuftomed traveller. ‘To argue 
with our guides om the unnecetia- 
rily diflicult part of the mountain 
they felected for our path, was ut- 
terly out of our power, as they 
{poke no Englith, and we no Welth. 
On pointing and endeavouring by 
figns to explain to them our mean- 
ing, they very deliberately fat 
themfelves down; imagining, no 
doubt, that we wiihed to contem- 
plate the profpect. For them to 
form an idea of our difiiculties, 
appeared not very eafy: ufled to 
the mountains from intancy, they 
climbed and {fkipped from cragg 
to cragg with the agility of the 
goat, and with his fearlefsnefs. 


Arrived at a favourable point, 
the ttream difclofes its fall in a 
moft picturefque manner. It cer- 
tainly is a waterfall of much beau- 
ty. The ftream which you crofs, 
fix miles below Tan-y-bwlch, on 
the Dolgelly road, finds its fylvan 
channel through the mountains of 
Merioneththire, and here is viewed 
tumbling precipitoufly through a 
woody and waving bed -for a con- 
fiderable diftance ; when, gaining 
the fleep defcent, it rufhes foam- 
ing down a depth of perhaps forty 
feet, where it is received in a ba- 
lin, fkirted and almoft vaulted 
with mountain trees. Hence, re- 
newing its courfe over a pebbly 
bottom, it joins the Drwydd, and 
glides over the fands towards the 
main ocean; a branch of the con- 
fluence being navigable, and uted 
to convey flate to vellels of fupe- 
rior tonnage. 

jut when I was at Rhaidr 
Du, the fine weather, which had 
long been a fource of enjoyment 
to me, proved an unfavourable cir« 
cumfiance, by caufing the ftream 
to be fthallow, and thereby dif- 
clofing the mechanifm of the fall, 
if the term be allowable. It was 
exhibited fliding down about twen- 
ty-five icet, and then deicending 
perpendicularly fifteen; the latter 
only wearing the appearance of @ 
caicade. Sull I mutt confider 
this a very fine point to enable the 
firanger to form a due idea of the 
Alpine feenery of Wales.—-The hill 
piled on hill which rife on either 
ide; the ftream rolling along its 
woody channel in the diftance, 
over which the kite fails in defert 
grandeur through the air; all con- 
fpire to breathe much of that 
pleafing horror that the contem- 
plation of Nature in the wildeft of 
her moods cannot fail to infpire, 

Dr. Johnfon, with the frigidity of 
a dim-fighted philofopher, obferves, 
that “ all green fields look alike,” 
infinuating, by thet affertion, that 
the proper object oi the traveller 
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isto be found in the manners of 
the inhabitants, rather than the 
charaéter of their country; for- 
getting, perhaps, that the deferip- 
tion of the one will often be the 
index tothe other. It is with plea- 
fure I fay, that, as far us fimplicity 
of manners, civility, and good hu- 
mour go, the tenants of this valley 
need not fhrink from an eftimate 
that rates at a high decree the value 
of the country they enjoy. Senfi- 
bility to fympathife with the charms 
of their fituation is fcarcely to be ex- 
are Sed; and trom thofe builierous 
pailions that prevent our doing 
more than imagine a perfection of 
happinefs we can never poliels, 
what {pot is free? There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the rankett 
weeds fhoot up within the confines 
of the hotbed; and thus the te- 
nant of the lone cottage, remote 
from the buly haunts of fociety, 
may be reafonably fuppoted to 
know lets of the turbulent demons 
that agitate the bulk of mankind, 
than the envied and envious in- 
habitant of the city. 

The obliging demeanour of the 
peafantry, in this fecluded neigh- 
bourhood, does credit to the cha- 
racter of its chief; for the depend- 
ants will feldom be found accom- 
modating, where the matter is de- 
ficient in juftice, good breeding, 
and hofpitality. Of the frequency 
of this latter quality among the 
Welth gentlemen, fo much has been 
faid, that it demands fome parti- 
cular attention. Mr. Skrine, in his 
** Tours of Wales,” remarks, ** that 
thofe travellers who come into the 
country properly recominended have 
becn fhewn its curtolities with all 
the energy of zealous attention; 
and entertained with that kind of 
impreflive welcome which may be 
fought for, in vain, in more polithed 
difiricts.” But, furely, this is a 
mott vague delineation of a nation- 
al virtue, If an Iri{hman arrive in 
London, or an Englithman in Dub- 
lin, properly recommended, there is 
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no queftion that he would be en- 
tertained with all the rites of hofpi- 
tality. In attending to a recom- 
mendatory introduction, the party 
looks forward to a participation of 
good offices; but he is alone to be 
called hofpitable, in the full fenfe 
of the word, who is willing to com- 
municate his exclufive advantages 
to the unprovided ftranger. Mr, 
Pratt, in his ‘ Gleanings,” tells 
a ttory of a perfon, who was tranf- 
mitted from one gentleman’s houfe 
to another, through the whole 
couniry, without being fufiered to 
look for accommodation elfewhere; 
and the tale that he repeats may 
undoubtedly be authentic, and yet 
not entitle the prefent race of Welth 
gentry to the character of general 
bofpitality. The faét is, that the 
necellity for the praétice of this vir- 
tue has ceated, Before regular 
and convenient inns were erected 
throughout the principality, each 
refident was obliged to depend on 
the next manfion for fhelter and 
accommodation in his journeys; 
in return for which entertainment, 
his own houfe was open to all way- 
bound travellers; and thefe did not 
come fufficiently often to tire his 
liberality. Thus, at the prefent 
day, I know a gentleman in the 
fouthern divifion of Wales, whofe 
fituation, though not very diftant 
from the frontier towns, is ftill fo 
lonely, chat a bed or two are al- 
ways at the command of the ex- 
haufted paflenger; and yet this 
perfon is by no means eminent for 
Conviviality, or a readinefs to be- 
ttow benefits for which he expects 
no equivalent, The increafed good- 
nefs of roads, and confequent faci- 
lity of removal, have long fince ob- 
viated the neceflity, and therefore 
deftroyed the practice, of a general 
welcome throughout moft parts ot 
the Welth dittricts. 

Thus, as the barrier between.two 
countries leflens, all real or fup- 
pofed national peculiarities die a- 
way. The Welth love of genealogy 
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has been univerfally talked of, and 
frequently made the fubject of ri- 
dicule. ‘The pride of anceftry is fo 
natural a gratification to man in a 
ftate of refined fociety, that it al- 
moft feems unneceflary to attempt 
its analyzation; but of this Welih 
pride the immediate origin may be 
afcertained, At a period when 
martial deeds were alone the ob- 
jects of public applaufe, as being 
io ftrongly necefiary to the nation- 
al fafety, the bard led the way, 
and, while he chaunted the acts of 
their illufinious forefathers, his au- 
diturs grew cnamoured of refleéted 
celebrity, and fondly numbered all 
the chiettains of a paft date with 
whom they could claim affinity. 
A wild and thinly-fpread people, 
divided into lecal animofitiesy had 
need likewile to increale the bonds 
of relationfhip, and firengthen the fe- 
curity of particular families, by every 
poflible tie: hence trom generation 
to generation were accurately recol- 
Jected all the aps of intermarriages ; 
but, as in the former inftance, with 
the motive has iaded the effect, fave 
in fuch partial circuintiances as will 
always form an exception to gene- 
ral obfervations. Mining and flate- 
working prevail too generally to 
fuffer the harmlefs vanity of genea- 
logy to obtain many votaries. Ii it 
vet make a fiand, itis to be found, 
perhaps, in tome meafure, in the 
damiles oi thole few native gentle- 
men who have been contented with 
a life of peaceful refidence on their 
paternal efiates, and who may truly 
be termed the blefling of their coun- 
try, as the difpenfers of all the ad- 
vantages of the feudal iyftem, with- 
out any of Its evils. 

No fooner is the vale of Fefti- 
nieg furmounted, than you per- 
ceive it to be a {peck of ferniity in 
the midit of a defert, and enter, by 
an abrupt tranfition, on that im- 
menfe chain of mountains thet 
forms the accefs to Snowdon and 
its various horrors. ‘The road, in 
fpite of every modern improvement, 
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climbs fuch quick afcents, and 
finks fo precipitoufly down, that it 
would feem.to mock the efforts of 
the moft hardy traveller; but fre- 
quently, from the folid rock, it af- 
fords no footing to a horte fho’d in 
the ufual manner, while a fale 
ftep threatens immediate deftruc- 
tion, Agriculture is nearly banith- 
ed from the dreary waftes on which 
you now enter; occafionally, how- 
ever, is feen a miferable cot, fur- 
rounded by {till more miferable 
crops .of oats, and barley growing 
Jiterally in the interftiees of the 
fiony rock, Such an introduction 
uihers you to Pont-dberglafslyn, a 
pafs in which the beautiful and the 
tertific are mingled with peculiar 
ielicity. The black and impetuous 
torrent whicb feparates the two 
counties of Merioneth and Caer- 
narvon here foams over confuled 
fragments of rock; mafles which 
have fallen from the bold and 
gloomy mountains that protect the 
chinnel of the fiream, and litt 
their afpiring heads in gigantic 
magnificence above the clouds.— 
Down the rugged fides of thefe ftu- 
pendous mountains, through fiflures 
of their own fupplying, fall num- 
berleis catara@ts that lend their aid 
to the indignant fiream, and rufh 
toward the ocean, with accumu- 
lated violence, down an abrupt 
fali under the bridge which forms 
the pats, and which is thrown in a 
fingle arch from rock to rock, As 
you proceed on your beetling road, 
the furious torrent recedes by de- 
grees to a greater depth beneath 
you, and, atlength, is almoft hid- 
den by the profound thadows of 
the elevations that encompats it; 
beftowing trefh terrors in its half- 
obfeurity, and blending the faint 
thunders of its echo with the dif- 
cordant cry of the mountatn-birds, 

It was in the neighbourkeod of 
this pafs that we firlt Jaw goats in 
any titate bordering on that of wild- 
nels. Thole we firtt perceived were 
periedtly white; and, as they fprang 
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from one ridge of the ficep to ano- 
ther in feunty herbage, 
we could not bat think tl ev added 
highly to the the 
feene, [ perton who adopts 
vulgar opmions without confidera- 
tivn will not, perbaps, find fo mas 
ny of thefe animals in the principa- 
lity as he may expedi; yet, in the 
more barren and mountainous dif- 


tricts, Incapable of afiording futie- 


foarch Of its 





character of 


\ 






nance to any other ufetul beafi, a 
confiderable number ts 


ttl pre- 
ferved, who wander mw a manner 
fo nearly approaching that of na- 


: render it very difficult 
for their refpective owners to afcers 
tain each his rtv. The tleth 
kidis offered for fale in quart. 
9 the feafon, at the prin- 
towns, and is really a deh- 
cious article ol food, 

At Bethkelert, the name given 
toa fow feattercd houfes near the 
bafe ef Mount Snowdon, a new inn 
has lately been erecied, under the 


prope 


ers, aquri! 
emal 


auUipices, ] believe, ot Wr. Oak- 
lev, who certainly, 1 fuch be the 


enfe, merits the traveller's bet 
thanks. ‘This litde village may, 
pethaps, claim fome romantic im- 


terett, as the fuppofed burial place 
of Prince Mewellyn’s dog, the ftory 
of whofe fatthiul attachment and 
difafirous fate is well known; but 
its fituation, near the Snowdonia, 
will not tail to prove a folid recom- 
mendation, lt is from hence that 
the pedetirian examiner ot thofe 
mighty mountains generally com- 
menees his expedition; and &@ man 
named Lloyd atiends as regular 
guide. The accommodations of 
the inn are very tolerable, and a 
lame waiter touches the harp with 
the hand ofa matier; but we could 
not help cenfuring the tafte of his 
auditors, which had induced bim 
to acquire chiefly Englith tanes of 
notoriety. However pleating “ Poor 
Jack” and “ Bachelors’ Hall” may 
be in & company of Englifimen, 
they certainly are not adupted to 
tke fort of clafical dignity edumed 
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by the harp in the midi of the 
wildeftt Cambrian mountains, 

I have to regret, in) common 
with no fmall number of travellers 
through the fame difiG, my ina- 
bility to afeend the  tiupendous 
chief of all the Welth fublimities. 
In thefe unequal regions, no kind 
of reliance is to be placed on the 
weather. The atmotphere is of fo 
flormy a nature, that there is an 
almoft perpetual fucceflion of fogs 
and rain; and the fairett dawn will, 
trequently, before you can conquer 
the earhett {tage of your tatk, pro- 
duce tempetts of irrefittible violence. 
Difappointed in my fir attempt, I 
dvicrred the renewal ot my efforts 
to a freth day; but that  patied, 
like the former, in mifts and ttorms, 
L purfued, therefore, my journey, 
endeavouring to perfuace myfelf 
that this unattainable object was 
not worth the hazard and labour. 
Tndeed, the upper ranges of Mount 
Suowdon may readily be fuppofed 
to difclofe rather fubjects of atto- 
pihment than admiration, ‘That 
towering height, trom whence the 
Ifle of Anglefea is furveved as a 
map, and the eye enabled to reach 
the diftant fhores of Ireland, mutt 
certainly be too great to allow any 
feature of the feene picturefque 
beauty, The novelty of the pro- 
fpect, however, joined to many cir- 
cumliances of curiolily, give rea- 
fonable caule of complaint to the 
traveller difappointed in this enter- 
prie. 

Debarred from vifiting the fum- 
mit of Snowdon, his track, however, 
will not be dettitute of the wonders 
tul, as he paties along the bafe of 
that mountain, on his road to Ca- 
ernarvon, Flere, when the clouds, 
in which all is immerfed, cafually 
fubfide, immentfe piles of rock tiand 
difclofed, that are perpetually fuc- 
ceeded by others {till more mighty 
and majettic. Among thefe, Moel- 
Flean, Cafiel-Cedwin, and Munwdd- 
Vawr, tiand confpicuous, All is 
folitude and defolation: befide the 
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fircams the cormorant fecks his prey 
in upparent fecurity, and the kite 
reigns tenant of the air, except 
when he is difplaced by the not un- 
ufual appearance of the cagle. In 
pafling the grand defile of the Snow- 
donia, there will be beheld, with 
furprife, gigantic portions of rock 
icattered along the plains, and this, 
perhaps, at a vaft diftance irom 
the eminence from whence they 
mutt have proceeded, ‘The period 
is long gone by at which the fuppo- 
fition of the country people will be 
received,----that they weve difpofed 
thus by the interpotition of fuper- 
natural agency, We are, confe- 
quently, let to wonder at the 
power of that tempett that could 
thus fnatch them from the quarry 
of the mountain, and hurl them to 
fo remote a part of the difant 
plain. Tere, too, as in mofi other 
parts of Wales, will be obferved, up 
tiie fides of the tleepeft eminences, 
large flones dilpoted iu a variety of 
fantaflic thapes, We can fearcely 
bmagine thele ruttic barriers to be 
the amufement of the mountain- 
thepherd while watching bis Qocks 
in their palure, as the weight of 
the flones and the quickuefs of the 
acclivity mutt render it an under- 
taking of the mott hazardous and 
laborious kind, rather than a pat- 
time. On the other hand, the va- 
viable and unmeaning form in which 
the flones are arranged feems to 
make it very doubtful whether they 
were intended for the determinate 
divifion of refpective patlure lands, 
Perhaps it might be thought too 
Janciful to conjecture that they had 
fome connection with the military 
operations of the country, ‘Thus 
far it is evident, that they have re- 
mained in their prefent fituation 
for centuries; and that, if the 
perfons who plactd them there 
were at that troubie for any very 
infignificant purpofe, they were of 
a race materially different trom the 
North Wallians of the prefent day, 

On @ nearer approach to Cacr- 
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narvon, the features of the Suow- 
donia folten into fomething refem- 
bling a habitable country,  Atter 
crofling the bridge ef Lyngwennya, 
the eye repoles on a pafloral icone 
highly engaging. The fulemnity of 
arock, whofe face is worn by coa- 
tinual tempefts to the appearauce of 
a pile of Gothic architecture, is re- 
lieved by the guihing of an Alpine 
torrent down a gentle delcent, the 
courfe of which is tranticutly i- 
peded by a rural mill throwing toc 
around the {pray of its artificial cat- 
cade. Beyond fmiles a tmail but 
fertile valley; and in the dittance 
tower, above the lower tkies, Snow- 
don and bis fubordinate eminences. 

The town of Caernarvon, ta- 
mous jor giving an appellation to 
Edward UH, ttands on the fea coatt, 
at the entrance of the Straits of 
Menai, waihed by the ocean on 
the wett and north, Stripped of 
its magnificence, it retains an air of 
neatnels; and the houles, though 
il built, are regular and cleanly. 
How confequential a place it once 
was contidered, may be readily 
perceived by the fplendid runs of 
the catile, which not only atlord 
to the tawn a memorial of its patt 
greatnels, but form its chief orna- 
ment at the prefent day. ‘This ve- 
nerable ftructure is well known to 
have been founded by Edward 1, 
and completed by him in’ 1284. 
With that policy that marked all 
the actions of this great but fan- 
guinary monarch, be prevailed on 
his queen (whole courage and pra- 
dence kept equal pace with her 
conlort’s enterprifing fpirit) to be 
delivered here of his fon and fae- 
ceflor, afterwards the weak and ill- 
fated Edward Ih. A flatne of the 
founder full remains over the main 
entrance, which is guarded by 
portculliles, furmouuted by a lofiy 
tower. ‘The great courtot the cattle 
is neatly oblong, and guarded by 
towers bigh and angular,. from 


which rife turrets of the fame form- 
ation, In the grand or eagle tow- 
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er you are fhewn a fmall gloomy 
apartment, in which, it is faid, 
the firft Englifh Prince of Wales 
was born. Though the traveller 
may be tempted to lament that fo 
vicious and degenerate a monarch 
ever left the chamber in which he 
firft faw light, yet a train of feel- 
ings---weak, perhaps, but furely not 
ilaudable---bind him to this fpot 
in a melancholy but pleating re- 
trofpection. He traces each event 
of intereft likely to have occurred 
ata period fo long funk into fhade, 
till his imagination becomes fond 
of the world he kas raifed around 
him. 

The accommodations of this pleaf- 
ing town are much increafed within 
the laft two or three years, in con- 
fequence of its having come into 
fome little degree of fafhion, as a 
fummer refidence, for fome fami- 
lies from the fouth of England, who 
have tafte enough to prefer the quiet 
and romantic fituation of this and 
other northern Welth towns to the 
noife and crowded gaiety of water- 
ing places of greater celebrity, An 
hotel, where are to be met with all 
the luxuries of life, is bwilt within 
view of the fea; and poft carriages, 
2 circumftaice hitherto unknown 
here, have been efiablifhed with 
contiderable fuccets. The towa has 
a conflant interchange with Ive- 
land, trom which, no doubt, it 
derives material advantages. Its 
quay (the walk on which will be 
found extremely pleafant) is crowd- 
ed with veflels of tmall burthen, 
whofe traffic appears to + confitt 
chiefly in the article of flate, which 
is conveyed, by means of the nu- 
merous fireams, from the interior 
of the country, and fhipped from 
hence for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Surrounded here, daring 
the hours of bufinefs, with merch- 
ants, feamen, and labourers, you 
recollect with amazement the poe- 
tic folitude of the mountains, and 
think yourfelf converfing with be- 
ings of @ didevent {pecies from the 
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fimple and ardent mountaineer. It 
will be found not the leaft intereft- 
ing circumftance of this neighbour- 
hood to the antiquarian, that there 
are fiill to be feen fome remains of 
the anticnt Segontium near the 
town. On the fite of an adjacent 
Roman fort is erected a finall fum- 
mer-houfe, from whence there is 
a commanding profpect over the 
mountains in one direction, and, 
acrofs the ftraits, to Anglefea on 
the other. 

The road from Caernarvon to 
Bangor is excellent, and the dif- 
play of fcenery various and de- 
lightful. The flat and iruitful Ife 
of Anglefea lies extended to your 
refearch on the left, as you fkirt 
the channel of the Menai; while, 
on the right, now impending a 
well-wooded glen, and now over a 
level and cultivated expanfe of 
country, are viewed all the beau- 
ties of the Snowdonia. The day 
was fo tranquil, that Y-MWyddfa 
(the utmoft peak of Snowdon) was 
vifible from this part, unaflailed by 
a fingle cloud; and the outlines of 
the whole range of mountains ftood 
marked out on the ferene and {pot- 
lefs tky. The farm-houfes here 
wear the face of comfort and 
plenty: feattered in little nooks, 
they form an admirable contratt to 
the majeftic and antient mantion of 
the Earl of Uxbridge, feen on the 
wooded banks’ot Anglefea. All is 
gay and fmiling, while a perpe- 
tual change of objects preferves the 
fancy trom every thing like fatiety. 
Defcending from a furvey of the 
lofty Snowdon, the eye retts on the 
windings of the Menai, which, at 
one point, aflume the appearance 
oi a foft bay fheltered by amphie 
theatrical ridges of woodland, and 
at another difplay the bufy navi- 
gation of a wide and open river. 
Through fuch a difiri@ you attain 
the city of Bangor, in every refpect 
one of the moft interelting {pets in 
the principality. 

———— 
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To the Fditor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

ALTHOUGH it has frequently 
‘been my misfortune to bleed be- 
neath the fcourge of pedagogical 
difcipline in corporal fympathy 
with Heétor and Achilles, yet I 
fometimes delight in dedicating, 
with no vindictive recollection, a 
leifure half hour to the chieftain of 
poetical heroes ; and you will pro- 
bably have no objection to intrude 
the following obfervations on the 
attention of your readers. ‘The 
firft book of the fliad ends with 
thefe lines: 


Zivo de mpor ov Aexyor us Odupares astpo~ 
BNTN, 

Evbx mapas nora” OTE psy YAUKUS UIVOS 
sucevos * 

Evde zabevd’ avabas. 


Now, in the fecond line of the 
fucceeding book we have a direct 
contradiction of this information 
conveyed in the aflertion that Ju- 
piter flept not at all, which, indeed, 
can only be obviated by giving to 
wabevde a fignification recommended 
by Eufiatius, but which the lexi- 
cons moft certainly do not ac- 
knowledge: we mutt fuppofe that 
it will bear the fenfe oi ‘ recuba- 
vit,” he “laid down.” But, Sir, in 
my humble judgement, it would be 
better could we make xepad’, in 
the preceding line, change places 

‘avith it, Every thing would then 
be right, and the fentence, confitt- 
ent with the one in the fecond 
book, would rua thus: “ Jupiter 
went to bed, where, when fleep 
came upon him, xabevd:, he was 
ufed to fleep, wages, heretofore ; 
but where now, xoad’, he laid him- 
felf down to fleep, and where, near 


him, xoiaed’ Hen, Juno laid herfelf 


down to fleep.” So far, then, pro- 


ceeding in the firk book, we fhould 

only put the gods to bed; aad in 

the fecond we are informed who 

went to fleep, and who was kept 

awake by the intrufion of Care and 

the diftraction of Dopbt. 
Vou. Jl, 


The lines 
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thus emendated would be as follow, 
with their metrical precifion unim- 
paired : 
Eva nobevde rrargos, o-Fe (us hums verves 
bxcevos * 
Ev8’ avabas norunl? mage de xeuocgoves 
Hen. 
GAUNT NoTEGorg, 
Oxford, Nov. 10, 1804. 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Str, 

THE controverfy about the po- 
etry of Gray, and the criticifms of 
Johnfon, were hardly worth revival. 
Judicious minds have long fince al- 
lowed the latter to have deviated 
not far from truth in fome inftances, 
and in many to have been the echo 
of reafon and fenfe. But it has 
fuited the petty irritability of fome 
writers to charge upon this great 
man malignancy and afperfion in 
his ftrictures, either becaufe they 
could not appreciate their value, 


‘or were ambrtious of being diftine 


guifhed as polemifts. To the lat- 
ter it would be almoft a lofs of 
time and a degradation of talent to 
reply, and the former may fafely 
be left to their own folly. 

Gray has found many perfons 
who have been ready to vindicate 
his poetry zr tote, becaufe of the 
peculiar and very great excellence 
which fome parts certainly pofiefs. 
They have read his * Elegy” with 
rapturous delight, and, with a faci- 
lity eafily to be attained by weak 
minds, they have transferred that 
delight to the perufal of all his other 
pieces. This procefs, Sir, is ex 
iremely common with the readers 
of poetry ; and thus it is that man 
peets enjoy a reputation which 
refis, in reality, wpon a very {mall 
part of their works, though it gives 
a currency to the whole, 

I will not ftop to point out the 
inaccuracies ot reafoning which 
your correfpondent * Philodice,” 
in your Magazine for October 
1804, has committed, while en- 
— to vindicate the poetry 
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of Gray ; but I thali offer a few ob- 
fervations upon the critici/ms which 
are to be found in his letter. 

I coniefs, Sir, I have ever been 
one of thofe who regard the firft 
fianza of the “ Progrefs of Poetry” 
as complete nonlenfe, containing 
nothing but metaphorical confu- 
fion and abrupt ambiguity. [ua the 
fourth line we are told, that a 
** thoufand ril/s”, take their mazy 
progrefs from ‘ THelicon’s harmo- 
nious {prings ;” ut what is intend- 
ed to be detignated by thefe ** rills” 
would be difficult to fay: perhaps 
the various kinds of poetry, as the 
elegiac, the epic, the fatiric, the 
ethic, &c.; but the obvious abfurd- 
ity of this is too glaring, to fuppofe 
that the mind of Gray could have 
overlooked it. Will it, then, be 
faid, that it is intended to exprefs 
the different kinds of meafure, as 
the Trochaic, the Iambic, the Pyr- 
rhic, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
peft, &c.? If fo, how fhall we 
explain the next two lines? 

‘* The laughing fcwers that round them 
blow 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow.” 


What confiruction will this meta- 
phor (flowers) admit of? None 
that-is contiflent with reafon, criti- 
cifm, or poetry. To be ture, if 
we accede tu your correfpondent’s 
remark, that Ayperbole 1s a facred 
privilege of writers, and thai, “ if 
poetry mult be ttripped of it, poets 
may ceale to write, and readers to 
admire,” then Gray is evidently an 
“injured man,” and Dryden and 
Pope muti clearly yield the palm to 
the following /iublime effufions of the 
Della Crufcan fchool : 

“© O! let me fly 
Where Greenland darknefsdrinks the beamy 
{ley 19? 


** Bui, oh! bewsre how thou doft fling 
Thy hot pulse o’er the quivering firing.” 
** Pluck from their dark and rocky bed 
The yelling demons of the deep, 
Who, foaring o’er the comet’s head, 
The bofom of the welkin {weep.’” 


If this be not hyperbolical enough, 
Ikuow not wheie to jind any greater. 





Farther Stri@ures on Gray, the Poet. 


In fact, I decidedly think that 
the firft ftanza of Gray contains no- 
thing but unmeaning metaphor, and 
that the reader is hurried away by 
a pomp of words, which, if correét- 
ly analyfed, as certainly they ought 
to be, will be found arrant non- 
fenfe. 

Let me alfo afk your correfpond- 
ent, What is fo contemptibly eafy 
as to load poetry with pagan dei- 
lies----to prate about Mars and 
Jove, when fo many other compa- 
rifons more dignified and more no- 
vel might certainly have been found, 
if diligently fought after? Where 
is the fchool-boy who cannot trifle 
thus ? and it was certainly unworthy 
the genius of Gray to feek for images 
in Tooke’s Pantheon. But it is 
fellom that a man, when he fits 
down to defend, knows the line 
which fhould bound his endeavours; 
for, by trying to reconcile non- 
fenfe, abfurdity, and puerility, he 
depreciates the value of the whole. 

Let me not, however, conceal 
that I read with pleafure the obfer- 
vations of Philodice on the fecond 
ternary of ftanzas, where the pre- 
valence of poetry has been defcrib- 
ed by Gray with fome efie@. Your 
correfpondent there may, I think, 
be allowed the praife of having re- 
futed, toa certain degree, the mil- 
reprefentations of Johnfon; but it 
is merely a matter of fact, an hifto- 
rical truth, which does not at all 
invalidate the general criticifm. 

Philodice is totally wrong when 
he attempts to vindicate the ufe of 
mythological machinery in Gray 
upon the authority of Homer and 
Virgil. Their mythology confiitut- 
ed their accredited religion, the 
fame as we now believe the exift- 
ence of a Deity, or the truths of 
Revelation, Contequently, at the 


time they wrote, nothing could be 
more obvioufly correct than that 
they fhould reprefent events as be= 
ing produced by the agency of 
thofe divinities who were believed 
capable of bringing them about. It 
Was giving to their poems that very 
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credibility and that fanétity which 
they wifhed ; and it enfured to them 
the approbation and applaufe of 
their contemporaries, Men read, 
and believed, becaufe there was 
nothing but what appeared perfect- 
ly confiftent and congrtious: juft 
the fame as every ferious mind, in 
the prefent age, participates in the 
deftinies of its fellow creatures, 
whether in real life or in the page 
of fiction, believing them to pro- 
ceed immediately from God. But 
what can be more repulfive, more 
diftant from beauty and perfection, 
than to read in a modern poem 
about Jupiter and Hercules, or 
Venus and Juno? and I certainly 
think, that, “* where truth is fuffi- 
cient to fill the mind, fiction is 
worfe than ufele/s: the counterfeit 
debafes the genuine.” 

I do not imagine that any reader 
of found tafe can poffibly deny, 
that, in a poem which aims at fub- 
limity, initial refemblances or al- 
literations are blemitfhes. Indeed, 
this is at beft but a petty contriv- 
ance, by which inferior poets catch 
the ear, without informing the 
mind: it is the eafieft of all at- 
tempts to give an exterior excel- 
lence to verfes; but it almoft al- 
ways degrades ferious poetry.— 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be ufed 
with advantage, but not often: in 
Gray, I think, it has an injurious 
effect ; for whatever is contemptible 
from its facility can never be judi- 
cioufly admitted into lyrical com- 
pofitions. Pope has once employed 
this ** artful aid,’”? to ufe his own 
words, with confiderable elegancy. 
*© Eternal beauties grace the fhining fcene ; 
Fields ever frefh, and groves for ever green.” 
And Milton likewife ufes it fo as 
to produce a ftriking effect. 

¢¢ Behemoth biggeft born.” 

But thefe are accidental, and 
not, asin Gray, fought after with 
avidity, and introduced as embel- 
lithments. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Editor, I 
fear that your correfpondent’s ex- 
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pectations will not be gratified by 
being, in fome degree, ** the in- 
firument of vindicating the poet” 
from the criticifms of Johnfon. It 
is a tafk in which the late ingenious 
Mr, Potter failed, though he was 
poflefied of many very eminent qua- 
lities which rendered him fit for 
fuch an undertaking. In fact, the 
major part of Dr. Johnfon’s ftrit- 
ures are the offspring of rigid truth, 
not foftened down by the dread of 
public opinion, or mingled with 
that incertitude of language which 
a complaifant mind might produce ; 
for either of thefe would have been 
beneath that toweringintellect which 
formed a new era in our literary hif- 
tory, refined our fiyle, enlarged the 
bounds of our language, and taught 
the whole nation to think vigorouf- 
ly, and to declare their thoughts 
fearlefsly. 

It is not my with to depreciate 
the poetry of Gray beneath its 
fiandard: ITaver that, taken col- 
lectively, he is the firtt lyric poet 
of Magland. But he has his faults ; 
and I believe it has been with Gray 
as with many other men,----the 
over-weening partiality of his friends 
has done him more injury than the 
malevolence of his enemies; for, 
by endeavouring to perfuade the 
world that his poems have no faults, 
they have excited the enquiries of 
criticifm, which, fo far from con- 
firming their allegations, have de 
tected thofe errors that, but for 
them, might have lain unnoticed, 
or at leaft have been noticed only 
by the difcerning. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

Nov. 8, 1804. W. M. 


EE 


A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY; IN- 
TENDED AS AN INTRODUC=# 
TION TOTHE GENERALSTUDY 
OF HISTORY. 

[Continued from page 425.] 
Of the Mujians. 

AFTER having made our obfer- 
vations on the relationfhip between 
Europe and Afia by means of that 
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great and extenfive nation the Scy- 
thians, let us defcend to the conli- 
deration of thofe countries which 
conftituted that portion of the eaft- 
ern quarter of the globe called 
Afia Minor, 

The firft which prefents itfelf is 
that of Myfia. his country is fup- 
pofed to have obtained its name 
from the Lydian word Myfes, 
which, from the beft authority we 
ean avail ourfelves of, figuified 
a beeeh tree, becaufe that tree 
abounded remarkably in that coun- 
try. It was divided into the Great- 
er and Leffer Myfia: the leffer, 
Myfia Minor, lay on the Propon- 
tis, extending to Mount Olympus ; 
being bounded by Bithynia and the 
Propontis on the north and weft, by 
Phrygia Minor on the fouth, and 
by Phrygia Major on the eaft. 
Myfia Major was bounded on the 
north by Phrygia Minor, on the 
fouth by Molia, on the eaft by 
Phrygia Major, and on the weft by 
the A.gean fea. 

Refpeéting their origin, we are 
informed by Herodotus that they 
were defcended from the Lydians. 
Others will have them to be of the 
Phrygian race; but, indeed, the 
queftion is of little confequence 
when refolved, were that poflible, 
it being fufficient for our purpofe to 
ditcover the general fource of thofe 
nations which conflituted Alia Bli- 
nor. , 

The character of the antient My- 
fians was that of a warlike people ; 
but in after ages they degenerated 
fo much, as to be looked upon as 
the moft contemptible and infigni- 
ficant nation of the eaft: they are 
reprefented by hiftorians as uncom- 
monly prone to tears, and on that 
account to have been employed by 
the Greeks to attend their funerals, 
and lament over the deceafed. If 
tears had been the only fign of that 
dereli@ion of manhood which fub- 
jeCted them to fo much contempt, 
the obfervation will rather exem- 
plity the baybarity of their neigh- 
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bours, than convince us of thei 
effeminacy ; but it feems that their 
vices and lewdnefs were carried to 
the utmoft pitch, which foon gave 
an effeminate turn to the national 
character, which muft ever be the 
unhappy confequence with nations, 
as well as individuals, when the 
mind becomes enervated by the 
neglett of every thing ferious, and 
a total relaxation of manners takes 

lace, from an habitual devotion to 
eney and fafhionable follies. It 
was on this account that Alexander 
the Great conceived fo great an 
averfion to this nation, or pretend- 
ed to do fo, as anexcufe for plun- 
dering them, that he refolved on 
deftroying Lampfacus, their chief 
city, of which the inhabitants hav- 
ing timely notice, difpatched depu- 
ties to intercede for mercy. ‘The 
enraged monarch folemnly vowed 
he would refufe their requeft the 
moment thefe embafiadors fhould 
come into his prefence. Anavxi- 
menes, who wasat the head of this 
embafly, being informed of the 
manner in which the king had ex- 
pretied himfelf, on being introduced 
to Alexander, begged leave to lay 
before him the wiihes of the peopl» 
of Lampfaeus, which were, that, 
as they had been fo unfortunate as 
to incur the difpleafure of fo ju% 
and powerful a monarch by their 
enormous crimes, they entreated 
that he would utterly deftroy their 
city, as a juft punifhment for their 
ofiences. ‘This unexpected requeft, 
and the vow he had made to reject 
the petition, whatever it might be, 
relaxed the heart of that impetuous 
madman into feelings of mercy, 
and the city was preferved. 

In that part of Myfia Miner 
which lay on the Propontis was 
the famous city of Cyzicus, or Cy- 
zicum, the antiquities of which de- 
ferve fome notice. There was @ 


temple to Jupiter, the whole ftrue« 
ture of which was of polithed mar- 
ble, and all the joinings covered 
witb plates of gold: the pillars were 
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four cubits thick, and fifty high, a 
cubit being five Englifh teet nine 
inches. The ftatue of Jupiter, 
which ftood in the temple, was of 
ivory, and is reprefented to have 
been of the moft exquilite work- 
manthip. The current coin of this 
town, or rather ifland (for, though 
it belonged to Myfia, it was fituat- 
ed on an ifland in the Propontis 
which bore the fame name), was 
the ttater, weighing eighteen drams : 
it was of gold, and engraved with 
the greateft exactnefs and {kill; fo 
that the Cyzician ftater became a 
comparative expreffion for excel- 
lence in performances of any kind. 
Thefe inftances of dexterity in the 
earlier ages of the world, fupport- 
ed by the authority of the bett 
writers, argue highly in favour of 
the fuppofition that the arts and 
fciences have been loft, and re- 
trieved at diflerent periods, 

The city of greateit notein My- 
fia Major was Pergamus: it was 
the royal feat of -Eumenes, who 
enriched it with a library contain- 
ing 200,000 volumes, for the tran- 
fcribing of which parchment was 
here firft invented, and from thence 
called by the Latins carta perga- 
mena; Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
having prohibited the exportation 
of the Egyptian papyrus, in order 
to defeat the defign of Eumenes, 
whofe collection might come to vie 
with his own famous library at 
Alexandria. Here alfo the inven- 
tion of tapeftry had birth, called 
by the Romans aulea, trom aula, a 
hall; becaufe the hall of Attalus, 
who was the inventor, was the firft 
room that was ever adorned with 
this fort of furniture. This city 
has alfo to boati the honour of be- 
ing the birth-place of Galen. 

Of the Lydians. 

Tue Lydians were undoubtedly 
@ very autient nation, for we tind 
from hiftory that the city of Afca- 
Jon, one of the five fatrapies of the 
Philiftines, mentioned in the books 
ef Jofliua and the Judges, was built 


by one Afcalus, a Lydian, whom 
Aciamus, King of Lydia, had ap- 
pointed to command a body of 
troops which he was then fending 
into Syria. The Heraclide, or 
Kings of Lydia defcended from 
Hercules, began to reign before the 
Trojan war; and we alfo find that 
they had been preceded by a long 
feries of kings -defcended  frony 
Atys, and hence called Atyada, 
which is a ftrong proof of the anti- 
quity of this kingdom. 

As to the origin of the Lydians, 
Jofephus, and after him all the ec- 


- cClefiaftic writers, derive them from 


Lud, Shem’s fourth fon, Some of 
the antients will have the Lydians 
to be a mixed colony of Phrygians, 
Myfians, and Carians; and they 
all agree that Lydia was firft call- 
ed Mezonia, from Meon, King of 
Phrygia and Lydia; and that it 
was known under no other n..me tilk 
the reign of Atys, when it began 
to be called Lydia, from his foa 
Lydus. Bochart, finding in his 
collection of Pheenician words the 
verb luz, which fignifies to wind, 
and obferving that the country we 
are fpeaking of is watered by the 
Meander, fo famous for its wind- 
ings, concludes that it was thence 
named Lydia, or Ludia, As to 
the antient name of Mieonia, he 
takes it to bea Greek tranflation of 
the Phenician word Lud. Some 
take the word Monia to be a 
tranflation of a Hebrew word fig- 
nilying metal, becaufe that country 
was, at leafit in thofe times, enrich- 
ed above any other with mines; 
which may very probably have 
been worked out, from the aftonifh- 
ing confumption of the precious 
metals in confequence of the extra- 
vagant ufe af them by the antients 
in all their works. 

Though Lydia and Mzonia were 
eppeliations of one and the fame 
country, yet they are fometimes dif- 
tinguifhed ; that part where Mount 
Imolus ftood, and which was wa- 
tered by the Pactulus, being pro- 
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perly called Meonia, and the 
other, lying on the coaft, Lydia. 
In after ages, when the Ionians, 
who had planted a colony on the 
coaft of the Agean fea, began to 
make fome figure, that part was 
called Ionia, and the name of Ly- 
dia was given to the antient Mzeonia. 

The Lydians began very early 
to be ruled by kings, whofe go- 
vernment, as far as we can gather 
from their conduct, feems to have 
been truly defpotic. As to their 
national chara¢ter, it muft be con- 
fidered in the different turns which 
it took at different periods. Under 
Crefus, and fome of his prede- 
ceffors, they were, without doubt, 
a very warlike people, for they re- 
duced all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and fpread far and wide the 
terror of their arms; but, being af- 
terwards fubdued by the Pertians, 
and enjoined by Cyrus, according 
to the advice given him by Cre- 
fus, to wear long vefis, and apply 
themfelves to fuch arts and occu- 
pations only as had a natural tend- 
ency to debauch their manners, 
and enervate their fouls, they be- 
came by degrees a mot voluptuous 
and eftleminate race, unfit for ac- 
tion, and.entirely given up to idle- 
nefs, pleafures, and diverfions.— 
The oceafion which fuggefted to 
Creefus the above-mentioned advice 
to Cyrus was the following: not 
Jong after the Lydians were con- 
quered by the Pertians, impatient 
of the yoke, and being as yet un- 
corrupted, patriotifm {till warmed 
their breatis: they rebelled. Cy- 
rus refulved to march his army 
again into their territories, and 
fell the whole nation for flaves. 
Creefus, at that time his prifoner, 
but admitted freely into his inti- 
macy and friendthip, fearing the 
utter ruin of his country, which 
fentiment in a great meafure pleads 
an apology for the depravity of his 
advice, efpecially as his mind was 
enfeebled by misfortune, earneftly 
entreated Cyrus to forgive the Ly- 
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dians, but at the fame time recom. 
mended to him the ruinous meafure 
of forbidding them the ufe of arms, 
of encouraging luxury and bebauch- 
ery among them, and finally to in- 
troduce every trifling and licentious 
amufement that was capable of di- 
verting their attention from matters 
of ftate. What a misfortune it is 
for mankind that monarchs, either 
by the right of conqueft or fuccef- 
fion, whofe duty it is to watch over 
the profperity, and therefore over 
the morals, of thofe they govern, 
fhould ever have conceived it either 
a juft or wife expedient, for the 
protection of their perfons and go- 
vernment, to debafe and enervate 
the minds of their fubjects by the 
introduétion of vice and luxury, as 
a more effectual means of incapaci- 
tating them for revolt! 

The foil of this country, by reafon 
of many rivers that watered it, was 
exceedingly fruitful: it abounded 
in all forts of grain, and is cele- 
brated for its excellent wines, 

The religion of the Lydians was 
much the fame with that of the 
Phrygians, which is the next nation 
we are te take a view of; and there- 
fore we will here ftop only to take 
notice of one cuftom, as it relates to 
religion and morals, and is re- 
markable, on account of its being 
the only inftance of a fimilar nature 
in hiftory. Their young women 
were never allowed any other for- 
tune than what they acquired by 
proftitution; and, after they had 
by that means obtained a compe- 
tency, they married with the fame 
degree of credit and reputation, if 
not guilty of other crimes, as the 
moft refpectable and virtuous wi- 
dow can among us, We muft, of 
courfe, fuppofe that the hardinefs 
of their education and manner of 
living, together with cleanlinefs, 
prevented their fuffering under the 
dire effects which fuch a_ horrid 
courfe of life is attended with, or 
fuch a people could not long have 
exified, 
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They punifhed idlenefs as a 
crime, and inured their children 
from infancy to hardfhips. They 
were the firft that introduced the 
art of coining gold and filver; that 
fold by retail; kept eating houfes 
and taverns; and ufed public {ports 
and fhows, of which they had a 
great variety; and alfo different 
games, of which they were very 
fond: and Herodotus informs us of 
the occafion of this propenfity.— 
During the reign of Atys, a great 
fcarcity prevailed all over the king- 
dom, fo that, to make provifions 
laft as long as poflible, the king 
- obliged the people to attend thefe 
fports a whole day, without taking 
any fuftenance, and on the follow- 
ing to do nothing but attend the ta- 
ble: thus alternatdly fafting and 
feafting, he hoped the calamity 
would abate; but this foolifh me- 
thod proved inadequate, as he might 
eafily have known, to the purpote ; 
which when he perceived, he cauf- 
ed one half of the people, chofen 
by lot, to go out as a colony; and 
they went to that part of Italy 
which was called Umbria, now Tut- 
cany, under the conduct of Tyr- 
rhenus, fon of Atys, from whom 
they changed their name from Ly- 
dians to that of Tyrrhenians, 

[To be continued.} 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

I OBSERVE a well written and 
temperate letter in your Magazine 
for Oétober 1804, figned Gauut No- 
tegore, animadverting with judge- 
ment and propriety on the conduct 
of a Review, which, as the writer 
juftly obferves, is diftinguifhed as 
much for wit and learning, as for 
ill nature and indifcriminating fa- 
tire. I will beg leave to fpeak of 
the management of a fimilar publi- 
cation nearer home, which, in my 
opinion, deterves a feverer repre- 
henfion. It is one which makes 
nothing of giving the name at full 
length of the fuppofed writer of any 


article, if the political fentiments 
of that article do not pleafe the 
reviewer. Should the writer be fo 
candid as to allow that an enemy 
has any one good quality, the re- 
viewer pronounces him the eulogift 
of our foe, and denounces him, as 
I have obferved, by name as no 
true Briton ; perhaps as a jacobin. 
This proceeding is worfe than in- 
difcreet: it ismalignant. It holds 
that man up as a traitor to his 
country, who has honefty and truth 
enough to fpeak of an adverfary 
as he thinks he deierves. It was 
exadly thus with thofe men in the 
National Convention of France de- 
nominated aboyeurs; in Englith, 
barkers. Whenever they withed to 
occafion the deftruction of a fellow 
deputy obnoxious to their views and 
interefts, they cennected his name 
with Pitr and Conoure. Il ef 
Vagent de Pitt et Cobourg; or, Il 
cht foldé par les cabinets de St. James 
et Viennc. Thus thefe mercilefs 
denunciators made thofe who were 
weak in underftanding, ftrong in 
vengeance ; and thus many of the 
bett patriots in France were fent to 
the feaffold as bafe traitors. Eng- 
Jand pofiefles too much folid fentfe 
to be driven into fuch frantic mea- 
fures, whatever fermentation it may 
undergo by a fenfe of its difficul- 
ties and dangers: neverthelefs, this 
is a conduét in a few arrogant per- 
fons which cannot be too foon nor 
too effectually cried down. I fhall 
not be equally illiberal with the 
writers I condemn, by mentioning 
their names, or the publications 
they write for; but they ought to 
know, that to allow Bonaparte to 
be @ great general is not to wilh 
him fuccels in a contett with Eug- 
lifhmen; nor the calling him a 
wonderful man tantamount to an 
approval of his actions. The ca- 
villers in quetiion have thought pro- 
per to ftigmatife the candour, or, 
if they will, the complaifance of 
the writers they attack, with the 
epithet cowardly. What has cow- 
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ardice to dointhecafe? Can any 
one be made to believe that Bona- 
parte, in the event of his fuccefs by 
invading thefe kingdoms (which 
Heaven forbid) ; I fay, is it to be 
conceived that Bonaparte would 
fhew any particular favour or le- 
nity to thofe who may not have 
joined in the general abufe of him ? 
Not=no! Under fuch an un- 
happy difpenfation of things, all, 
with few, very few, ¢xceptions, 
would rue the event. It is a de- 
plorable truth, that nations at 
large fuffer for the mifcondu@ of a 
few. Such perfons as thofe we are 
{peaking of, invoke difafer upor 
their country by their mifchievous 
intemperance. ‘So little, too, will 
they be able to make the reflecting 
part of their readers agree with 
them in the propriety of reproach- 
ing as cowards thofe they have 
been pleafed to cenfure, that it will 
not fail to occur to every thinking 
mind, that thofe who have the 
fmalieft thare of true courage are 
always moft ready to throw dirt. 
I will conclude my remarks on a 
fubject which deferves to be taken 
up by every writer of independent 
fpirit with one obfervation more ; 
and that is,--- that perfons who are 
fo prompt to expofe the names of 
writers they choofe to attack, 
ought not to be allowed to cunceal 
their own. 
1 remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
VINDEX, 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

ASI have received from your 
infiruétive and agreeable Mifcel- 
lany many ulefal hints for the ad- 
vancement of the arts, Iam wil- 
ling to contribute my mite towards 
the public ttock of information, by 
defcribing my method (thould you 
think it worthy an infertion) of 
making Sap Green, it being of a 
much better colour than that ufu- 
ally fold in the flops. It is as 
follows: 
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Take ripe buckthorn berries ; 
put them into a clean earthen pip- 
kin, without water ; place this pip- 
kin over a flow fire: then ftir the 
berries round at times with a ftick, 
to prevent their burning, and let 
them remain until they are tho- 
roughly heated through; next bruife 
them well, and put the pulp into a 
clean cloth fuitable for the purpofe, 
which double over, and wring 
tight, that the juice may pafs 
through: it will then be of a ftrong 
purple colour. Add to this as 
much alum as will turn it to a dingy 
plum colour, which, with the ad- 
dition of fine fcraped chalk, wili 
produce a beautiful green. 

Yours, &c. Novice. 
Wandfworth, Nov. 12, 1804. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
THE LATE SIR W. JONES. 
(Continued from page 415.] 

HE was now placed in a {phere 
perfectly new to him, and which 
did not in any refpeét impede his 
application to fiterature; for al- 
though he refided at Wimbledon 
unt'l the approach of the winter 
only, he found fuflicient leifure to 
compofe many of his Englith po- 
ems, and to read the greateft part 
of the Old Teftament in Hebrew, 
particularly the book of Job and 
the Prophets, which he ftudied 
with great attention, 

The delicate and refponfibie tafk 
of education was one which our au- 
thor probably undertook with fonre 
reluctance; not from any difli- 
dence of bis own acquirements, but 
from thofe confiderations which 
mutt ever, in fenfible minds, forci- 
bly arife. As to the queftion of 
his talents, it may be fately aflert- 
ed-that he brought to his tafk more 
learning, more genius, more can- 
dour of mind, and urbanity of tem- 
per, than ever fell to the lot of 
any other individual. But the 


otlice ef a tutor is replete with 
many unpleafant fituations, which 


have often been defcribed by thole 
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who never felt them, and deplored 
by thofe who have, It is not to 
be fuppofed that Sir William 
Jones ftood exaétly in that humi- 
liating pofition which is ordinarily 
annexed to the idea of a tutor who 
(to ufe the words of Dr. Gold- 
fmith, as applied to an analogous 
being) “‘ is commonly fome poor 


needy animal, little fuperior to a- 


footman either in learning or {pirit, 
invited to his place by an adver- 
tifement, and kept there merely 
from his being of a complying dif- 
pofition, and making the children 
fond of him.” But ftill that capa- 
city is one which a liberal mind pe- 
culiarly revolts at. 

In the courfe of the following 
fummer, by an unexpected con- 
currence of circumftances, a fellow- 
fhip was beftowed upon him. This, 
in the eftimation of Sir William, 
was a perfect independency, and 
he went fora fhort time to Oxford, 
that he might go through the regular 
forms of election and admiffion. 
He was accordingly elected fellow 
on the foundation of Sir Simon 
Bennet,on the 7th of Auguft 1766. 

On his return from Wimbledon, 
the Duke of Grafton offered him 
the place of interpreter for eaftern 
languages. This offer, however, he 
felt it expedient to decline; but 
with good-natured franknefs re- 
commended to the poft a friend 
whom he knew to be admirably 
calculated for the fituation. This 
friend was Mirza, a native of Alep- 
po, who had taught him the pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic language 
when at the Univerfity. The re- 
commendation was neglected, and 
Sir William, while he deplored his 
ignorance of court forms, ftill more 
deplored that he did not ottenfibly 
fill the fituation himfelf, and con- 
fign the real emoluments to his Sy- 
rian friend. 

During his fummer refidence at 
Wimbledon, he formed an acquaint- 
ance to which (according to his 
biographer) “ he owed. the future 
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happinefs of his life.’ This ac- 


quaintance was Anna-Maria, the 
eldeft daughter of Dr. Shipley, 
then Dean of ,Winchefter, whom 
he now beheld, for the firft time, 
rich in the beauties of youth, ace 
complifhed in her manners, and in- 
ftructive in her converfation. But 
Sir William Jones, whatever his 
feelings might be, acted with the 
moft laudable prudence and high- 
minded fenfibility. Refolved never 
to owe his fortune to a wife or 
her kindred, he abandoned at once 
all ideas of a matrimonial con- 
nection. ; 

The univerfality of Sir William 
Jones’s acquirements was fuch as 
muft aftonith. From the higheft 
accomplifhments of the mind, con- 
fifting in excellence in the abftrufe 
departments of literature down to 
the moft inconfiderable perfonal 
advantage, he was an adept: he 
would quit his books and his ftudies 
to take a leffon in dancing from 
Gallini, who attended the younger 
part of the family of Lord Spen- 
cer; he continued without inter- 
miffion his morning attendance at 
the two fchools of Angelo; and he 
learned the ufe of the broad fword 
from an old penfioner at Chelfea, 
who had been aétive, as his fcars 
proved, and whofe narrative pro- 
penfity frequently amuted him ! 

It was at this period alfo (name- 
ly, the twenty-firft year of his age) 
that he commenced his Commen- 
taries on Afiatic Poetry, in imita- 
tion of Dr. Lowth’s Prelections on 
the facred poetry of the Hebrews. 

The fummer of 1767 opened to 
Sir William Jones a new fcene, for 
the indifpefition of Lord Spencer 
rendering a journey to Spa necef= 
fary, he attended him thither: but 
his refidence on the Continent was 
too fhort to gratify that ardent cu- 
riofity which was ever awake in 
his mind. While here, he acquired 
the German language. The win- 
ter of 1767 he pafled at Althorpe, 
and there nearly completed his 
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Commentaries; tranferibed an Ara- 
bic MS on Egypt and the Nile, 
borrowed from Dr. Ruffel; and co- 
pied the keys of the Chinefe lan- 
guage, which he wifhed to learn, 

The clofe of this year was mark- 
ed with a circumftance which pro- 
bably had a decided influence upon 
his future purfuits, From motives 
of mere curiofity he perufed For- 
telcue’s little treatife in praife of the 
laws of England, which fo much 
interefted him, that he ftudied it 
with profound attention. ‘The re- 
flections which it excited naturally 
Jed him to compare the laws of 
England with thofe of other coun- 
tries; and he foon perceived and 
acknowledged their undoubted claiin 
to fuperiority over the laws of every 
other country, antient or modern. 
This exalted idea of the fyftem of 
Englith juri{prudence he ever after- 
wards retained, for it ftrengthened: 
as he became more intimately ac- 
quainted with them ; and it was a 
fact which he never failed to en- 
force in the moft ardent tone, 
whenever it became (as it frequent- 
ly did) the topic of his correfpond- 
ence with learned foreigners.—In. 
1768 he received a propofal from 
Mr. Sutton, then Under Secretary 
to the Duke of Grafton, the ac- 
count of which fhall be related 
nearly in his own words, 

“ The King of Denmark, then 
upon a vifit to this country, had 
brought with bim an eattern ma- 
nufcript containing the life of Na- 
dir Shah, which he was defirous of 
having tranilated in England, The 
Secretary of State, with whom the 
Danifh Minifter had converfed 
upon: the fubject, fent the volume 
to Sir William Jones, requeiting 
him to give a literal tranflation of 
it in the French language; but he 
wholly declined the tafk, alledging 
for his excufe, the drynefs of the 
fubjet, the difficulty of the fiyle, 
and chiefly his want both of leifure 
and ability to enter upon an un- 
dertaking fo fruitlefs and laborious. 
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He mentioned, however, a gentle~ 
man with whom he was not then 
acquainted, but whohad diftinguith- 
ed himfelf by the tranflation of a 
Perfian hiftory, and fome popular 
tales from the Perfic, as capable of 
gratifying the wifhes of his Danifh 
Majefty. Major Dow, the writer 
alluded to, excufed himfelf on acs 
count of his numerous engage- 
ments; and the application to Sir 
William Jones was renewed. It 
was hinted, that his compliance 
would be of no fmall advantage to. 
him, at his entrance into life; that 
it would procure him fome mark 
of diftinétion which would be pleaf- 
ing to him; and, above all, that it: 
would be a reflection upon this 
country if the King fhould be: 
obliged to carry the MS _ into 
France. Incited by thefe motives, 
and principally the laft, unwilling. 
to be thought churlifh or morofe, 
and eager for reputation, he un- 
dertook the work, and fent a fpe- 
cimen of it to his Danifh Majetty, 
who returned his approbation of 
the ftyle and method, but defired 
that the whole: tranflation might 
be periectly literal, and the Oricn- 
tal images- accurately preferved. 
The tafk would have been far eafier- 
to him if he had been directed to 
finith it in Latin; for the acqui- 
fition of a French ftyle was infinite- 
ly more tediows, and it was ne-. 
ceflary to have every chapter cor-~ 
rected by a native of France be- 
fore it could be offered to the dif- 
cerning eye of the public, fince in. 
every language there are certain 
peculiarities of idiom, and _nice- 
thades of meaning which a foreigner 
can never attain to perfection. 
The work, however arduous and 
unpleafant, was completed in a 
year, not without repeated hints 
from the Secretary’s Office, that it 
was expected with great impatience 
by the Court of Denmark, The 
tranflation was not, however, pub- 
lithed until 1770. Forty copies 
upon large paper were fent to Co- 
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penhagen ; one of them was bound 
with uncommon elegance, for the 
King himfelf, and the others as 
prefents to his courtiers.” 

Such were fhe circumftances 
which induced Sir William Jones 
to undertake this life, and to ap- 
pear in public as an author, be- 
fore a maturity of judgement had 
made him fee the danger of the 
ftep. 

What marks of diftin@tion he re- 
ceived, or what fruits he reaped 
from his labours, he did not deem 
it proper to mention at the head of 
a work which profefled to be not 
a hiftory of himfelf, but of another. 
To repel, however, the falfe affer- 
tions which appeared in- an adver- 
tifement on this fubjeét in the 
public papers, he contidered it as 
his bounden duty to print at the 
beginning of this tranflation the 
honourable teflimony of regard 
which his Majefty, Chriftian VII, 
fent publicly to London, a few 
months after the receipt of the 
work; together with a letter of 
thanks which he returned tor fo 
fignal a token of his favour. (Sce 
Works, col. 5, Pref.) From thefe 
documents it appears that his Da- 
nifh Majetty fent to him a diploma, 
conftituting him a member of the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen, and 
recommended him in the firongeft 
terms to the favour and benevolence 
of his own fovereign. 

In the beginning of the year 
1768 Sir William Jones formed an 
acquaintance with Reviczki, after- 
wards the Imperial Minifter at 
Warfaw, and Ambaflador at the 
Court of England. with the title of 
Count, This learned foreigner was 
firongly captivated with the charms 
of Oriental literature; and the 
reputation of Sir William Jones as 
an Oriental fcholar attracted his 
advances towards an = intimacy 
which were eagerly received. 

After their feparation, they com- 
menced a correfpondence, which 
was cultivated with attention fur 
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many years. Of this correfpond- 
ence much has been loft, and many 
of the remaining letters are de- 
faced and mutilated. They ge- 
nerally wrote in Latin, occafion- 
ally in French, on literary fubjeéts 
chiefly, but more particularly on 
Oriental literature. 

Of this correfpondence Lord 
Teignmouth has preferved a great 
portion: much of it is generally 
interetting; but fome might have 
been fpared. Many of the letters 
tend todevelope the purfuits, ideas, 
hopes, and expectations of Sir 
William Jones, and thus far re 
lieve the tadium of biography, 
while at the fame time they are 
eminently gratifying. From the 
correfpondence in general of Sir 
William Jones with his literary and 
other iriends, we fhall felect fuch 
parts as may prove pleafing or in- 
liructive to our readers; and pre- 
Yent the following extract of a let- 
ter addrefied tv the above noble- 
man, and dated April 1768. 

* * * * * * 

“ If Iwere nota fincere lover of 
truth, and averfe from all diffimula- 
tion, [thould lament that our capital 
has fallen under your infpection in 
thefe times of turbulence and diftrac- 
tion, when the liberty of my country, 
fo univerfally celebrated, has degene- 
rated into unbridled licentioufnefs, not 
to fay outrage. The original form of 
our confiituvon is almoft divine—to 
fuch a degrec, that no flate of Rome 
or Greece could ever boaft one fu- 
perior to it; nor could Plato, Arifto- 
tle, or any leyitlator, ever conceive a 
more perfect model of a ftate. The 
three parts which compofe it are fo 
harmonioufly blended and incorporat- 
ed, that neither the flute of Ariflox- 
enus, nor the lyre of ‘Timotheus, ever 
produced more perfect concord, What 
can be more ditticult than to devife a 
conftitution, which, while it guards the 
dignity of the fovereign and liberty of 
the peopic from any encroachment by 
the influence and power of the nobili- 
ty, preferves the foree and majeity of 
the laws from violation by the popular 
liberty? This was the cafe formerly 
in our iland, and would be fo fill, if 
the felly ef fome bad not prompted 
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them to fpur on the populace inftead 


of holding them in, I cannot ,there- 
fore reftrain my indignation againft 
Wickes, a bold and able, but turbu- 
lent man, the very torch and firebrand 
of fedition; but what can be faid in 
defence of the honour and confiltency 
of fome of our nobility, who, after hav- 
ing given him their countenance and 
fupport, fhamefully deferted and be- 
trayed him? 

“ If you with to obtain more accu- 
rate information refpecting our laws 
and cuftoms, I recommend to your 
perufal Smith’s Treatile on the Eng- 
Mth Conttitution, and the Dialogue of 
Fortefcue in praife of the laws or Eng- 
land. Thomas Sinith was the Englith 
ambaflador in France in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and his work is in Latin, 
andnot inelegantly written. To Fortet- 
cue’s little tract we may apply the words 
of Xenophon to the Teleboas, ‘it is 
not large, but beautiful” He was 
Chancellor of England under Henry 
VI, and was compelled by the difirac- 
tion of the times to take refuge with 
bis pupil Prince Edward in France, 
where, inanadvanced age, he compoted 
his little golden dialogue, Thefe books 
will convince you that our laws are 
framed with the greateft wifdom, and 
that as Pindar, quoted by Plato, in his 
Georgias, fays, 

* Sovereign o’er all, eternal law 

On gods and men impofes awe ; 

And Juftice, firengthen’d by her hand, 

O’er all exerts fupreme comirand.’ 

“ When I retlect ov our conftitu- 
tion, | teem, as it were, to contemplate 
a game ut chefs, a recreation in which 
we both delight. For we have a king 
whole dignity we ftrenuoufly detend, 
but whote power is very limited: the 
knights, and rooks, and other pieces, 
have fome kind of refemblance to the 
orders of nobility, who are employed 
in war, and in the management of pub- 
lic affairs ; but the priucipal tirength is 
in the pawns, or people: if thefe are 
firmly united, they are fure of victory; 
but if divided and feparated, the battle 
is loft. The motions of all, as in the 
game of cbels, are regulated by fixed 
laws: laftly, when I contider myfelf, I 
feem like a ipectator contemplating for 
his mere amufement the two partics 
at the game ; but if it ever fhould be 
my lot to be concerned in the admi- 
niftration of affairs, I will renounce 
gain and popularity, and purfue one 
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object, and one only, to preferve our 
beautiful conititution inviolate.” 


Who does not admire the ar- 
dent patriotifm which breathes in 
this letter? Nor did Sir William 
Jones, like many modern charac- 
ters, confine his exertions and his 
help to mere afiertion, When an 
opportunity did occur, we find 
him exactly that active guardian of 
the Britifh conftitution, that zeal- 
ous fupporter of its rights, that 
animated admirer of its excellence, 
which he profeffed to be in fpecu- 
lation, long ere his moft fanguine 
wifhes could authorife him to hope 
that fuch would be one day his lot. 
This fufficiently thews that the fen- 
timent which he felt was not the 
otispring of prejudice, or a weak 
compliance with popular opinion: 
it was engraited in his heart; it refi- 
ed upon the immutable balis of 
truth, reared by patient inveftiga- 
tion and laborious ttudy. ‘That 
fuch a man as Sir William Jones, 
fpeaking generally, can often adorn 
fociety, is not to be expected ; but 
that fuch men in one refpect, con- 


Jilency, are not oftener to be found, 


mult excite regret in every reflect- 
ing mind, Confillency in every 
fiate is a virtue; but its value is 
increafed to an indefcribable ex- 
tent, when fometimes the fate of 
nations and the welfare of a peo- 
ple hang upon its exercife.—In the 
fummer of this year, 1768, Lord 
Althorpe was fettled at Harrow, 
and Sir William Jones accompani- 
ed him there, where he had the fa- 
tisfaction of feeing himfelt retiored 
to the fociety of Dr. Sumner, 
During his refidence here at this 
period, he tranfcribed a Pertfian 
Grammar, which he had three 
years before compofed for the ule 
of a fchoolfellow who had been 
deftined for India, but had fince 
relinquifhed that object for a come 
miffion in the army. He alfo be- 


gun a Dictionary of the Pertian 
language, in which the principal 
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words were illuftrated from the 
moft celebrated authors of the 
Eaft ; Lut he exprefled at the fame 
time his determination not to con- 
tinue the work, unlefs the India 
Company would purchafe it at a 
confiderable expence. 

Mr. Jones returned with his pu- 
pil trom Harrow in the autumnal 
vacation of 1769, and ayailed 
himfelf of this opportunity to vifit 
his friends at Oxtord. During his 
refidence there he made an excur- 
fion to Forett Hill, the occafional 
habitation of Milton, for whofe 
genius and learning he early and 


ever entertained the highett venera- 


tion. His own relation of what he 
faw and felt on this occafion muft 
be interetiing to every lover of 
Englith literature; and the fol- 
lowing animated letter, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1769, addreffed to Lady. 
Spencer, will moft affuredly be 
gratifying. - 

“ Tue neceffary trouble of corre¢t- 
ing the firft printed theets of my hif- 
tory prevented me to-day from pay- 
ing a proper refpect to the memory of 
Shakfpeare by attending his Jubilee, 
But I was refolved to do all the honour 
in my power to as greata poct, aud fet 
out inthe morning, in company with a 
friend, to vilit a place where Milton 
{pent tome part of his life, and where, 
in all probability, he compofed feveral 
of his earlieft productions. It is a 
fall village, fituated on a pieafant hill, 
about three miles from Oxford, and 
called Forett Hill, becaufe it formerly 
lay contiguous to a foreit which has 
fince been cut down, The poet chote 
this place of retirement after his firtt 
marriage, and he defcribes the beau- 
ties of his retreat in that fine paflage 
of his L’Allegro: 
¢ Sometime walking, not unfeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

- * * * . * 


While the ploughman near at hand 
Whittles o’er the furrow’d land; 

And the milkmaid finging blithe, 

And the mower wets his fcythe ; 

And every fhepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 
Whilft the landfcape round it meafures ; 
Ruffet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray; 


Mountains, on whofe barren breaft 
The lab’ring clouds do often reft 5” 
Meadows, trim, with daifies pied 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it ‘ces 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees. 

* * * * * s 
Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks,’ &c. 


“ Tt was neither the proper feafon of 
the year nor time of the day to hear 
all the rural founds, and fee all the obe 
jects mentioned in this defcription ; 
but, by a pleating concurrence of cir- 
cumttances, we were faluted upon our 
approach to the village with the mufic 
of the mower and his fcythe; we faw 
the ploughman intent upon his labour, 
and the milkmaid returuing from her 


- country employment. 


“ As weafcended the hill, the va- 
riety of beautiful objects, the agree- 
able ftillnets, and natural fimplicity of 
the whole fcene, gave us the higheft 
pleafure, We at length reached the 
ipot whence Milton undoubtedly took 
mott of his images: it is on the top of 
the hill, from which there is a mott ex- 
tenfive profpect on all fides ; the diftant 
mountains that feemed to fupport the 
clouds, the villages and turrets partly 
fhaded with trees of the fineft ver- 
dure, and partly raifed above the 
groves that furrounded them, the dark 
plains and meadows of a greyilh co- 
lour, where the fheep were feeding at. 
large; in fhort, the view of the 
fireams and rivers, convinced us that 
there was not a tingle ufelefs or idle 
word in the above mentioned defcrip- 
tion, but that it was a mott exact and 
lively reprefentation of nature. Thus 
will this tine paflage, which bas always 
been admired for its elegance, receive 
an additional beauty from its exact- 
neis, After we had walked with a 
kind of poetical enthufiafin over this 
enchanted ground, we returned to the 
village, 

“ The poet’s houfe was clofe to the 
church; the greateft part of it has 
been pulled down, and what remains 
belongs to an adjacent farm, I am in- 
formed that feveral papers in Milton’s 
own hand were found by the gen- 
tleman who was lati in poflefion of 
the efiate. The tradition of his hav- 
ing lived there is current among the 
villagers: one of them fhewed us a 
ruinous wall that made part of his 
chamber; and I was much pleafed with 
another who had forgotten the name 
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of Milton, but recollected him by the 
title of the Poet. 

“ Tt muft not be omitted, that the 
groves near this village are famous for 
nightingales, which are fo elegantly de- 
fcribed in the Penferofo. Moft of the 
cottage windows are overgrown with 
fweet-briars, vines, and honey-fuckles; 
and that Milton’s habitation had the 
fame ruftic ornament, we may conclude 
from his defcription of the lark bidding 
him good morrow, ; 

Thro’ the {weet-briar or the vine, 

Or the twifted eglantine : 
for it is evident he meant a fort of 
honey-iuckle by the eglantine, though 
that word is commonly uied for the 
tweet-briar, which he could not men- 
tion twice in the fame couplet. 

“ Tf ever I pais a month or fix weeks 
at Oxford in the fummer, I fhall be in- 
clined to hire and repair this venerable 
manfion, and to make a feflival for 
z circle of friends, m honour of Mil- 
ton, the moft perfect {cholar, as well as 
the fublimett poet, that our country 
ever produeed. Such an honour will 
be lets fplendid, but more fincere and 
re{pectful, than all the pomp amd ce- 
remony on the banks of the Avon, 

“ T have the honour, &c.” 


‘Towards the end of this year Sir 
William Jones accompanied the 
family of Lord Spencer in a jour- 
ney tothe Continent. From Paris 
ke wrote to Lady Spencer, and in 
one of his letters, which bears date 
June 4, 1770, the following in- 
terctting circumftance is mentioned, 

“ While Mrs. Poyntz ftaid at Lyons, 
I made an excurtion to Geneva, in 
hopes of feeing Voltaire, but was dit 
appointed. [fent hima note witha 
few verfes, implying that the mufe of 
tragedy had left her antient feat m 
Greece and Ttaly, and had fixed her 
abode on the borders of a lake, &c. 
He returned this anfwer :—* The wortt 
of French poets and philofophers is 
almoft dying; age and ficknefs have 
brought him to bis laft day: be can 
eonverfe with nobody, and entreats Mr, 
Jones to excufe and pity him. He 

refents him with his humble relpe¢is.’ 
Bat he was not jo ill as he imagined ; 
for he had been walking in his court, 
and went into his houfe juft as [came 
to it. The fervants fhewed me fome- 
body at a window, whothey faid was he; 


but I had fcarcely a glimpfe of hin. 
I am inclined to think that Voltaire 
begins to be rather ferious when he 
finds himfelf upon the brink of eter- 
nity, and that he refufes to fee com- 
pany becaufe he cannot difplay his 
former wit and {prightlinefs.” 


Sir William Jones now deter- 
mined to enter upon a new career 
of life. The fituation of tutor did 
not exaétly correfpond with his 
views or his feelings; it was, it 
mutt be, attended with many un- 
pleafantries, not eafily to be en- 
dured by a mind of liberal fenti- 
ments; he therefore refolved to 
adopt the profeffion of the law, in 
which capacity he hoped to rife 
not only to fame, but, what was to 
him of infinitely greater import 
ance, he afpired to the idea of be- 
ing ufeful to his country in a pub- 
lic capacity. This latt with was 
ever neareft to his heart ; fubordi- 
nate to that were all his fludies, 
He therefore refolved to refign his 
charge in Lord Spencer’s family, 
and was admitted into the Temple 
on the 19th Sept. 1770. 

[ To be continued, | 

I 

To the Editor of the Univ. Mag, 
Sir, 

I HAVE taken the liberty of 
fending you an engraved model 
of a fimple machine for raifing 
water by the wind. It is the in- 
vention of a young gentleman of 
my acquaintance. I fhall feel my- 
felf particularly obliged to you if 
you will give a fhort defcription of 
it in your excellent Mifcellany. 

Iam, Sir, your moft humble fer- 
vant, and conftant reader, 

IlyDRavticus. 

A circular frame, A, muft be 
laid in the earth, having the pump 
B in itscentre, with holes at pro- 
per diftances, as C (which fhould 
be ftopped with pegs when they are 
not wanted, to prevent dirt, &c. 
filling them up), to hold firmly the 
frame D, which can be moved to 
any part of the circle, fo that the 
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On Calumny, 


wind can always aé upon the four 
fails in any point that it is in, and 
with them turn round the crank I 
{in the direction E, , G, H), to 
which is faftened the rod K, where- 
by the lever L of the pump is 
worked : on the top of the pump is 
a circle of holes, as M, fo that the 
fulcrum N may always be placed 
oppolite the frame. The catch at 
Q is aniron pin (fattened to the 
frame), on which the rod is flipped, 
and prevented from getting off by 
a common cotter. If the wind 
fhould at any time turn the fails 
with too great a velocity, the regu- 
lator O may be placed at P, with 
the whole or any number of the 
weights 1, 2, 3, &c. {crewed on, as 
eccafion may require, 

I think the above machine may be 
found ufeful where a malt-houfe is 
fupplied by @ pump; or when it is 
added to a houfe pump, at a time 
when large quantities of water are 
wanted for brewing, or other do- 
mettic purpofes. It alfo may work 
a forcing pump, to fupply a refer- 
voir for the ufe of houfes, &c. It 
may be erected at a trifling ex- 
pence. To ftop the machine, the 
lever (which is faftened by a pin 
and cojter) mult be difengaged 
from the rod K, which is fecured 
by the catch at Q, 





To the Editor of the Univerfat Mag. 


Nihil eft tam volucre quam maledi€tum ; 
nihil facilius emittitur, nihil citius excipi- 
tur, nihil latius diffipatur, Cicgro. 
* On eagle’s wings immortal fcandals fly.” 


Sir, 

OF all the evils incident to hu- 
man nature, thofe which affect our 
reputation ought mott to be dread- 
ed: to the man of fenfibility thete 
are the greateft evils, The lofs of 
his friends, his fortune, and his 
alliances, he can with fortitude 
fultain; but the wreck of his re- 
putation he will feldom furvive. 
There has been wifely implanted in 
the humana mind a certain principle, 
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which impels a man to proteé the 

deareft. of all his treafures,—his 

charatter; and loft indeed to all 

fenfe of morality muft be that man, 

who will not obey the impulfe of 

fuch a principle. 

“ Who tteals my purfe fleals trafh ; ’tis 
fomething, nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been flave 
to thoufands; 

But he that ftilches from me my good 
name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Among the antients, Socrates 
affords us an illuftrious example of 
that noble regard for charaéter 
which fpurns at every meaner con- 
fideration, When this truly great 
philofopher was condoled with by 
one of his difciples upon the feve- 
rity of the fentence which had 
been pronounced againft him, when 
the injuftice of it was cenfured 
by adducing his. innocence as a 
plea, “‘ What!” returned Socrates, 
“would you then have me die 
guilty?” This was a reply truly 
worthy of the great man by whom 
it was delivered, and has probably 
ftood an almott folitary inftance of 
a perfon meeting fo ignominious a 
fate with pleafure, in the confola- 
tion of an upright life. I have 
been imperceptibly led into this 
train of reflection upon bringing 
before my view the variety of at- 
tacks to which a man’s reputation 
is fubje&t: whether thofe are the at- 
tacks.’ of malice or impertinent 
feandal, they are alike to be fear- 
ed, and prove equally injurious : 
they vary only in their caufes; their 
effects are harmonious, However, 
as envy and malice are paflions to 
which mankind through their frailty 

re liable, they cannot awaken our 
wonder fo ftrongly as calumny : 
the former are rouled by fome par- 
ticular caufes, and are aimed at 
fome particular objeéts ;. the latter 
is feli-bred, and levels its fhafts in- 
difcriminately, It is yet extraor- 
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dinary, that the fpirit of feandal, al- 
though of fo hurtful a nature, thould 
hold an almoft exclulive dominion 
in the female breaft, My mott feru- 
tinizing enquiries have proved hi- 
therto incapable of explaining the 
reafons. The only conjecture which 
Iam enabled to make upon the 
fubject is, that, as the more ime 
portant purfuits of life are attend- 
ed to by the other fex, the minuter 
occurrences will confequently fall 
to the lotof the woman. ‘This ar- 
gument on the fide of the fair fex 
might poflibly carry with it fome 
degree of plaufibility, did we not 
confider, that more rational and 
certainly more beneficial occupa- 
tions than that of calumniating 
difcourfe, are comprifed within the 
circle of domeftie life. Yet, in 
defpite of all that reafon or com- 
mon fenfe can fliew to the contra- 
ry, there are too many of the fair 
part of the creation who deem it 
a part of their duty to feaft upon 
the imperfections of their fellow- 
creatures; who delight in the frail- 
ties of humanity, and are never 
more gratified than when human 
indifcretions provide them with a 
repaft for their fcandal. Far be it 
trom me to attribute this mean pe- 
culiarity to all females indifcrimi- 
nately: I allude merely to thofe 
who difgrace their fex by fuch 
blamable practices, 

Reputation is a thing of too 
much value to be fported with, and 
it matters little by which fex the 
attacks are made upon it: the con- 
fequences will be the fame. It 
has always been apoint of courtefy, 
I own, and [ truti will ever con- 
tinue fo, to pay every civility to 
that glorious part of the creation, 
the fair ; but [ much incline to the 
idea, that to exempt them entire- 
ly from faults would be paying to 
the rules of courtefy a too pundcti- 
lious attention. 

To refume my fubje@: there is 
fcarcely one of thefe female afiaf- 


On Calumny. 





fins, addiéed to this petty vice, 
who, when fhe has once heard an 
account of fome imprudent con- 
duct, will not retail it. to her next 
neighbour with fome ftriking addi- 
tions, and thus the tale 

Mobilicate viget, et vires acquirit eundo. 


There are few feafons, or rather 
places, at which the female in- 
dulges herfelf more in her darling 
vice than at the card or tea- 
table: here it is that every foible 
and faux-pas of the country are 
both related and heard with avidi- 
ty; and here it is, too, that 


At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 


Thus, as the motto which I have 
chofen explains, nothing has a 
fwifter progrefs than calumny ; no- 
thing is more eafily received, or 
more widely difperfed. Quintilian, 
in allufion to calumny, makes this 
wife and prudent remark, “ that 
an evil-fayer differs only from an 
evil-doer in the want of opportuni- 
ty ;” and indeed [ am much in- 
clined to coincide with his opinion, 
when I reflect how many reputa- 
tions otherwife well eftablifhed 
have fallen viétims to flander. If 
my advice could be of any avail, I 
would advife all the fair calumnia- 
tors to defift from their favourite 
habits, by prefenting to their view 
the evil confequences that muft 
infallibly enfue from them; the 
breaches they muft occafion in a 
domettic ftate, the uneafinefs and 
anxiety to the objects of their re- 
ports, with a thoufand other con- 
comitant evils; for all which they 
would be anfwerable to their con- 
{cjences, and to the perfons whom 
they had thus injured. 

In the characters of Theophraf- 
tus is contained awhimfical defcrip- 
tion of a bufy calumniator, of one 
who is perpetually ferutinizing the 
infirmities of his fellow-creatures, 
regardlefs how far he may adhere 
to veracity. Nothing ftrikes the 
mind with fuch a fenfe of its mean- 
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mefs as @ character of this ftamp, 
and Ll only with that their fearcity 
might prove a fuflicient plea for 
their wanton injurioufnels, 


Dec. 7, 180+. Capnir. 
a 
ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL 

AND PHIL@SOPHICAL QUES- 

TIONS. 

QUEST. I. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple and the 
captivity of the ten tribes ? 

Thefe epochs are, the divifion of 
the nation into two kingdoms ; 
the grand conteft ‘between the 
worfhippers of the true God and 
the worlhippers of idols; and the 
great deftruction of the temples and 
priefts of the idols, 

The firft epoch, the divilion of the 
nation into two kingdoms, took place 
nine bundred and feventy-five vears 
before Chrift. Solomon, the wifett 
of princes, feemed to have antici- 
pated this event, when, exclaiming 
on the vanity of human purtuits, 
he laments that all the greatnefs 
of the father may be ruined by the 
folly of a fon: for no one can tell 
what may come after him. Solo- 
mon had raifed his nation to the 
higheft pitch of glory and profpe- 
rity: he was fuceeeded by a weak 
prince, who, like all other weak 
princes, was ealily led away by the 
rath counfels of foolith advifers, 
The inhabitants of a country may 
well fubmit to burdens when there 
is wifdom at the helm; but a prince 
who expects the fame fubmiffion 
from his people, though he has not 
the difcretion of his predeceflor, mutt 
neceflarily perceive his views to be 
blafted, and his hopes overthrown. 
On a fudden, the inheritance which 
Rehoboam, the fon of Solomon, re- 
ceived from his father was torn in 
pieces: the greater and better.part 
of his kingdom was taken from 
him: he was incapable of reducing 
the rebellious tribes to their an- 
tient fubjection, and he was fuon 

Vou. II. 


forced to make an ignominious peace 
with a foreign enemy. 

The divifion of the nation into 
two kingdoms led to a furprifing 
infilance of human folly. The re- 
bel prince, who had gained the 
throne of the ten tribes, was fear- 
ful of the fidelity of his fubjeéts, 
if they continued in their antient 
cuftors and prefcribed law of vifit- 
ing three times in the year the holy 
place of their god. Policy taught 
him a maxim, fince too often 
adopted by fovereigns, and, to 
firengthen his own power, he did 
not regard the low flate into which 
his people muit in confequence be 
depreffed. The nation from the 
time of its flavery in Egypt had 
never been entirely free from the 
abominable worthip which difho- 
noured that country; and the de- 
fcendants of thofe who made a calf, 
and worthipped it in the wildernefs, 
were with eafe brought by their 
fovercion to worfhip the two images 
of calves which he fet up in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, and 
by which he gradually brought them 
to an indifference for the truth, and 
the knowledge of the Creator of 
the univerfe. The ten tribes were 
thus gradually brutalifed. Few 
were left who did not fall in with 
the prevailing fathion of the court 
and the maxims of the times. The 
falfe worthip eftablithed by law 
met with but little retiftance, ex- 
cept from thofe who were raifed 
at times to expofiulate with the ine 
fatuated people for their crimes, 
and who were even able to ftrike 
the fovereign himlelf with remorfe 
for his conduét, An inflance of 
this kind forms the fecoud epoch, 
which happened nine hundred and 
filteen years before Chrift, when a 
prophet, taking advantage of the 
impreflion made by a famine, fum- 
moned the whole nation to the con- 
teft, in which he alone ftood for the 
true God, and the king, and prietis, 
and people, eppeared ia defence 
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of the eflablifhed religion. It is 
fcarcely poffible for the imagina- 
tion to conceive any thing grander 
than this trial. Shall the people 
perfift in the worthip eftablithed by 
law, or, at the inftigation of a fingle 
prophet, fhall it be overturned, and 
the priefts declared to be a fet of 
impudent impoftors? They had 
full time to play their parts, but 
none of their tricks fucceeded. The 
narration of this event deferves the 
attention of every reader. All have 
read it in their early days; but, 
perhaps, there are many who do 
not confider that the record was 
made before Greece cou'd boaft of 
any hiftory, and that its beft writers 
muft yield the palm of fublimity to 
the prophet of [frael. The grand 
exclamation of the people, that 
one perfon only was God, and 
that the introduction of another 
into religious worfhip was a pro- 
fanation of his majefty, firuck the 
priefts of the idols with confuiion, 
and might have been the prefage 
of a better mode of thinking; yet 
the conviction was only momenta- 
ry, and the brutalifed tribes foon 
after funk into their antient delu- 
fions, 

In fpite of the declaration of the 
people, and the evident operation of 
God, the falfe religion maintained 
its ground. The fovereign was de- 
Juded by his queen, and the true 
prophet was compelled to quit his 
country. A feries of abominable 
crimes follows, till the nation is 
brought to view with complacency 
the entire deftruction of the tyrant’s 
family, and the temples and priefts 
of the idols. This event took place 
in the year before Chrift eight hun- 
dred and eighty-four; when a fcene 
of horrors is prefented to our view, 
at which our imagination recoils, 
and we lofe fight of the crimes com- 
mitted by the unhappy fufferers in 
the indifcriminate flaughter to 
which they were expofed. We are 
not, however, to judge of eaftern 
manners by our more refined tafte, 
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and which has been purified by 
the maxims of the gofpel. The 
king, who had thus deftroyed the 
priefts of Baal, could not, how- 
ever, bring himfelf to a fimilar de- 
firuction of the golden calves. Be- 
ing now in poffeflion of the throne, 
he was fearful, probably, like the 
firft inftitutor of this abominable 
worthip, that his people, when thofe 
images thould be deftroyed, would 
go to Jerufalem, and be feduced 
from their allegiance. Hence the 
ftumbling blocks were not removed, 
and his own family fuffered like 
that which he had removed for the 
fame crimes, 

Quek. Il. To what refleétions do 
the above-mentioned epochs give 
rife? 

A kingdom is raifed to greatnefs 
and profperity by wifdom; it is as 
certainly ruined by folly. The 
hiftory of all nations concurs with 
the remarkable inftance mentioned 
for our firlt epoch in fupport of this 
truth. The name of Solomon ftill 
remains renowned in ealtern hifto- 
ry for every thing that is great and 
glorious; yet the latter days of his 
life were fullied by folly, which led 
to the mifery experienced by his 
fon. He, who had built the moft 
magnificent temple in the world 
in honour of Him alone who creat- 
ed and governs the world, was led 
away by his wives to adopt their 
fuperftitious rites, and to unite 
with them in the worfhip of various 
perfons, which, under the names of 
gods and goddefles, the folly of thofe 
times held up to adoration. This 
inconfiflency in the life of the 
wifeft of men may naturally excite 
our furprife at the weaknefs of hu- 
man nature; and if before his 
death the unhappy monarch faw 
his error, as is generally believed, 
the reflections contained in his 
book of Ecclefiaftes inuft make a 
greater impreffion, as proceeding 
from one who united with his wif- 
dom the fad evidence of his folly. 

Solomon left a great kingdom to 
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his fon, but it had been thaken, 
through his own folly, a few years 
before his death. The fon, there- 
fore, was called upon to exert 
greater prudence, and to avoid his 
father’s errors. An opponent was 
ready to take advantage of his mif- 
tule, and to him this advantage 
was given at the very beginning of 
the reign, ‘The tribes, who had 
been united by David into one 
kingdom, were now as eafily and 
in a moment feparated. One tribe 
only remained with the lawful mo- 
narch : in this, indeed, was the 
magnificent temple built by his fa- 
ther, and the fplendid city adorned 
and enriched by his wifdom. But, 
how foon may the riches ofa kingdom 
be diflipated! Rehoboam had not 
reigned five years, before all the 
riches collected by his father were 
difperfed. His neighbour, the king 
of Egypt, took advantage of the 
difmemberment of the kingdom, at- 
tacked Judea, befieged Jerufalem, 
fubdued it, and carried off with 
him all the treafures that had been 
collected in the city and temple, 
and left to the king only the bitter 
remembrance of his former great- 
nefs. Svlomon had always gone 
to the temple with guards, who 
carried before them golden fhields, 
The Egyptians carried off thefe 
fhields, and the Jewith monarch 
fubftituted brazen ones in their 
room. This was the image of his 
own conduct: the golden kingdom 
received from his father he had 
converted into brafs. It was the 
boatt of a Roman monarch, that 
the city which he had found of 
brick he had left of marble : but 
Rehoboam is not the only monarch 
who, receiving a flourithing king- 
dom from his predeceflor, has dif- 
meinbered it by his tolly, diflipated 
its wealth, and enervated his peo- 
ple. Hiftory points out to us ex- 
amples of this kind in abundance, 
and the pages that remain to be 
written will record events only 
fimilar to thofe that are paft. 


Policy is continually made a pre- 
text for crimes. When the ten 
tribes had revolted, aud their mo- 
narch was fafely feated on his 
throne, it was natural for him to 
endeavour to make it fecure to him- 
felf and to his family, Policy na- 
turally faid, How dangerous mutt 
it be for your people to go up three 
times a year to Jerufalem ! Prevent 
it by any means whatfoever, or the 
throne will totter under you. The 
allegiance which his fubjects had 
fworn to him was bound by a 
higher covenant,--the oath they had 
fworn to their god, and to the ob- 
fervance of his law. This law re- 
quired the three vifits annually: 
the people muft be weaned from 
them, and the monarch, knowing 
their propentity to idolatry, fubtti- 
tuted for them the eafier vifits to 
his monftrous calves. Arguments 
were, no doubt, eafily found by the 
court preachers and the court 
writers to prove that all this was 
agreeable to the law; and, when 
the tide of preferment fets one way, 
the hiftory of all times teaches 
that the great majority will float 
with, and few will be found to have 
refolution enough to ttem it. Thus 
in later days a more horrible thing 
than the worfhip of thefe calves 
was introduced by policy. Una- 
nimity in religion was the objed, 
and the infamous inquifition was fet 
up by a bigotted and intolerant 
monarch ; and in it the moitt atro- 
cious deeds were perpetrated, un- 
der the mafk of religion, by Chrift- 
ian priefts. 

True policy confults the happi- 
nefs of a kingdom ; falfe policy its 
temporary interefts. Jeroboam 
brutalifed his people; the Spanith 
court ruined a flourifhing king- 
dom. Idolatry became prevalent 
in both places, The ten tribes were 
ftill part of the chofen people of 
God, and were not left entirely to 
the mifguidance of their king and 
their priefts. Gut, when a people 
is brutalited by ignorance and pre= 
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judice, what can poflibly fave 
them? Idolatry was now not only 
eftablifhed by law, but fan@ioned by 
prejudice. The generation to whom 
the prophet came had received it 
from their fathers: they would not 
give themfelves the trouble of ex- 
amining the original records ; they 
found it eafier to be led by their 
priefts than to throw off their abo- 
minable yoke. Diltrefs had, how- 
ever, made an impreflion upon 
them, and a famine of three years 
had probably brought feveral to a 
better fenfe of their condition, 

To us it muft feem firange that 
the priefis of Baal thould accede to 
the conditions offered by the pro- 
phet. They muft have been con- 
{cious of the ineflicacy of their idol ; 
yet they feem by their a¢tions, by 
their wounding and maiming them- 
felves, to have had fome reliance 
upon their god. But fanaticifm 
produces wonderful effects in all 
ages. There were among the priefts 
of Baal fome honeft enthufiafts, as 
there ure now among the various 
feéts in the world. Thefe men 
would a& in that manner, but it 
is not probable that the fuperiors, 
the direétcrs of the worfhip, were 
of the party. They were all this 
time contriving means to introduce 
fire in their facrifice, and were 
mortified at finding themfelves fru- 
firated in every attempt. They 
bad no hopes of efcape left, but in 
the equal improbability, in their 
eyes, that the prophet fhould have 
more fuccefs when his facrifice 
was fo be offered. We may paint 
to ourfelves their furprife at the re- 
fult. The honeft fentiment ef the 
people broke forth ; they could not 
doubt that the god which they had 
been taught to worfhip was the 
mere delufion of prieftcraft and 
ftate policy. Let us not judge too 
haifhly this miferable people, if 
they did not perfevere in their now 
better formed opiniors. Let us 
candidly Jook round the werld, as 
itis at prefent. Wouid a prophet 
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be more fuccefsful in the vaft re- 
gions of Tartary, China, Thibet, 
and India? Would he be able to 
eradicate the worfhip of the infant 
god at Thibet, or the monftrous 
images of the Hindoos ? Nay, let 
him addrefs the Mahometans and 
the Chriftians, would the various 
fects of thefe two modes of faith be 
eafily brought to part with their re- 
fpective errors? Religion is a per- 
fonal thing; and, if it does not 
arife from perfonal conviction, it 
is the mere creature of habit and 
fafhion, and the deluded votaries 
of the various fuperftitions on 
earth are only like fo many fheep 
following their leader. 

Eaftern hiftory is filled with the 
horrors which take place on every 
revolution in their ftate, herrors 
that we could wifh were not to be 
paralleled in the wefiern part of 
the world: but Paris and Naples 
forbid us to afcribe avery great 
fuperiority to the fuppofed more 
refined manners of civilifed life. 
Ahab had fullied the throne by 
every enormity: his crimes were 
expiated in the maflacre of all his 
family. He had carried the grofi- 
nefs of idolatrous worthip to the 
higheft excels: the ufurper of his 
crown teftified his zeal for the 
true God by a general matfiacre of 
the followers of Baal. The tact is 
recorded in facred hiftery, and it 
has too often met with a parallel 
in later ages. The day of St. 
Bartholomew, and the revocation 
of the edié&t of Nantz, are inftances 
of fimilar zeal ; and the names of 
Charles the Ninth, and Louis the 
Fourteenth, will be united with that 
of Robefpierre, when the hiftorian, 
no longer dazzled by the fplendor 
of the crown, attaches to men in 
every ftation of lite the infamy 
which their actions deferve. What- 
ever we may think of Jehu’s con- 
duct in mafiacreing the priefts of 
Baal, no juftification can arife for 
any one who calls himfelf a Chrift- 
an, and endeavours, either by 
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force to threaten, or by fraud to 
allure, another into his fentiments. 
The Chriftian religion is that of 
love, though many of its votaries 
turn it into gall. Their matter 
would not permit fire to be called 
down from heaven to vindicate his 
injured honour ; yet too many, pre- 
tending to be his difciples, fuppofe 
themfelves to be vindicating his 
honour by the pains and penaliies 
they impofe on thofe who cannot 
agree with them in opinion, When 
we read the crueltics perpetrated 
in antient times, it is not for our 
imitation. They are bad men and 
bad Chrittians who with to propo- 
gate their opinions by the fword, 
or by a flanderous tongue; and 
each individual may cafily judge 
how far he has imbibed fuch a wick- 
ed and infernal fpirit by the con- 
duct he purfues, or wilhes to be 
purfued, with his neighbour who 
frequents the fynagogue, the mofque, 
the mafs-houte, the church, or the 
ineeting-houfe, or who, not choofing 
to frequent any of thefe places, 
performs in fecret, or utterly ne- 
glects his devotions. 

Quef. III. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the exc- 
cution of Charles tue Firlt and 
the reftoration of the Stuart fa- 
mily ? 

Thefe were the appointment of 
Cromwell to the chief command of 
the army, the diffolution of the 
parliament by him, and the abdica- 
tion of his fon Richard, who for a 
fhort time had been invefied with 
powers fimilar to thofe of his father, 

Cromwell was appointed to be 
commander in chief on June the 
26th, 1650. The fplendor of his 
actions naturally poimted him out 
for this office, fo dangerous in a 
new as it is of importance in every 
ftate. He had, however, a rival, 
and Fairfax might have retained 
this fituation without any pretext 
for diflatistaction on his part, and, 
by being kept in a fubordinate fituas 
tion, he might have been of equal 


ufe to the faction which then go- 
verned the country, But Fairiax 
had his fcruples, and thefe fcruples 
were artfully kept up by Cromwell, 
who was the mott eager, in appear 
ance, that this general fhould be 
his fuperior in command. It had 
been determined, however, that 
war fhould be declared with Scot- 
land, and Fairfax, willing to defend 
his country againtt an enemy, 
ferupled to bead the party which 
he confidered as the aggreffor. 
The refignation ef his command 
was inevitable: the Houle reecived 
it with a deep fenfe of his fervicess 
conferred the command upon Crom- 
weil; enlarged the views of this 
daring ftate(man and warrior, and 
by this ftep fealed their own ruin. 
Cromwell thewed himicif to be 
not unworthy of the command. 
The victories he obtained over the 
royal caufe added fpiendor to his 
character, and attached multitudes 
to his perfon. The parliament, 
as it was calied, confifted of many 
perfons dittinguifhed for their ta- 
lents; but they had no means of 
attaching themielves to the nation. 
They were not the reprefentatives 
of the people, for they had been 
chofen in the lifetime of the pre- 
ceding monarch, and at his death 
their right to fitin the houfe ex- 
pired. Llence an ambitious man 
faw the way open before him: on 
the one hand, perfons without a le- 
gal claim to power and confidence ; 
on the other hand, a victorious ge- 
neral, with an army able and will- 
ing to execute his commands, 
The confeguence was natural, and 
Cromwell, with much more eafe 
than Bonaparte on a fimilar occa- 
fon, difmified the parliament on 
April the 20th, 1055, and from 
that infant pofleffed more power 
than any monarch that had fat 
before him en the Englifh throne. 
The power which Cromwell ac- 
quired by force was exerted for 
the glory and honour of the king- 
dom. Whatever obloquy may be 
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caft on the memory of the ufarper, 
fearcely any fovereign in England 
was fo great a benefactor to his 
kingdom. His whole thoughts 
feemed to have been employed not 
on himfelf, not on fecuring by the 
arts which prudence dictated the 
fovercignty to himfelf and his fa- 
mily, but on railing the country to 
eminence by arts, by arms, by fiate 
policy, and liberal learning. Hence 
Spain and France, which in the 
reign of his two predeceilors held 
England in little repute, and gave 
very little confequence to its inter- 
‘ference in any political concern, 
were awed by the fuperior energy 
of the ufurper’s character. The 
maxims by which he governed 
himfelf were fimple and plain: to en- 
courage merits in every line, with- 
out regard to party ; and he would 
have difdained to make a little 
court intrigue to ruin every perfon 
who was not of his political fenti- 
ments. His courts of law were 
filled with men of talents and in- 
tegrity, and his chiet juftice was 
felected by him for thote qualities, 
though known to be unfriendly to 
his government. It is no wonder 
that his arms were crowned with 
fuccels in every part of the world ; 
that learning and fcience flourith- 
ed; and that the foundations of 
this country’s greatnefs were fo 
well laid by him, that all the diffi- 
pation, and debauchery, and cor- 
ruption, and difloyalty to the coun- 
try, introduced by Charles II, could 
not dettroy it. Cromwell left bis 
power to a fon, who was incapabie 
of wielding his father’s fceptre ; 
but his declaration on fubmitting 
to the new powers in 1059, and 
acquiefcing in the lots of his rank, 
proves him to have been a worthy 
man; and bis reward was a long and 
quiet life, extending beyond that of 
every one who oppofed bim. 

Quef. IV. To what refleGions 
do the above events give rife ? 

This moft interefting period of 
the Englith hiftory, whofe baleful 
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effeéts are not yet entirely oblite- 
rated, requires for the true ftudy of 
it a mind free from prejudice, and 
which can carefully weigh in the 
ftri€t balance of impartiality, the 
different accounts that are giver 
of every event by the writers who 
were attached to the different 
parties which then diftraéted the 
nation. Charles the Firft ufurped 
a power not belonging to the crown 
of this realm: he would reign 
without a parliament, and nothing 
is law in this kingdom but what 
has the fanction of a parliament. 
This error of his life, owing to the 
prejudices he had imbibed from 
his pedantic father, brought him 
to the block: his counfellors, and 
the men whom he had feated on 
the bench of juftice, his courtiers, 
were all his greateft enemies: they 
fiattered inftead of refitting, in a 
manly and at the fame time a 
courteous manner, his inclinations : 
they cared net for the tyranny ex- 
ercifed over the nation, provided 
they themfelves bafked in the fun- 
fhine of royalty. 

From one error it is ufual for 
mankind to run into its contrary. 
The king endeavoured to rule with- 
out a parliament: the people foon 
faw themfelves in a worfe fituation. 
They were deprived of their king 
and their lords, and ruled by a 
junto, calling themfelves the com- 
mons of England, but whofe fway 
was as intolerable as that under 
which they had groaned, when un- 
conttitutionally exercifed by their 
lawful monarch. Such was the 
mifchief that had arilen from the 
error of a lawful fovereign, who 
himfelf had put the whole machine 
into diforder, and, deftroying the 
foundation of lawiul government, 
had made his kingdom a prey to 
anarchy and contution, (To him 
it was owing that factious and ig- 
norant men could uturp the higbeft 
offices of the itate, and place them- 
felves in fituations which require 
great talents and great integrity 5 
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but, being filled through the igno- 
rance and caprice, at one time, of 
the fovereign, at other times of 
the people, inevitably occafion the 
downfal of the country. 

The men who had firft refified, 
on conftitutional grounds, the ty- 
ranny of Charles the Firft, had loft 
their influence long before his ex- 
ecution. When the fword was 
drawn between the king and his par- 
liament, a new power was brought 
into action, and new men fiarted 
forward to wield that dangerous 
weapon. An army, as the hiftory 
of mankind in all ages has proved, 
is a very dangerous machine: it 
may be exercifed againft the ene- 
mies and the friends of the coun- 
try ; it may perform with zeal the 
commands of the fovereizn,, but it 
may be turned to difpute and over- 
throw his authority. The parlia- 
ment had, by means of an army, 
triumphed over their fovereign ; but 
the army could not be difbanded : 
the times required the continuance 
of that force, and it muft be com- 
manded by a man of fkill and en- 
terprife ; one who had diftinguifhed 
himtelf in the field, and obtained 
the confidence of the fuldiery. All 
eyes were naturally turned on Crom- 
well; and when Fairfax, the Com- 
mander in Chief, had declined to 
act againft the Scots, no one could 
conteft with him fuch an appoint- 
ment. As commander in chief, he 
looked round amongtt thofe who 
ruled the nation, and faw none 
equal to him in talents: individy- 
ally they could, compared with 
him, command but little refpect ; 
and collectively they could have 
but little weight, if their com- 
mands were not backed by his au- 
thority. The parallel is too ob- 
vious between the ftate af England 
at the time we are {peaking of, and 
France under the directory ; and 
fimilar fituations led to fimilar re- 
fults. It cannot be doubted that 
in both nations there were, in the 
beginning of the conteft, many vir- 
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tuous men on both fides of the 
queftion; but of little ufe were 
they, when factious demagogues had 
gotten poffetlion of power, and mi- 
litary influence became predomi- 
nant. France might have feen, 
from what had paffed in England, 
that all her meafures tended to the 
prefent defpotitm: great and fplen- 
did victories were fu many tri- 
umphs, not only over the enemy, 
but over hertelf, The army that 
rewirned brought back its leaders 
to rule a country; and the greateft 
mifery that can beful a country, 
and which never does fall upon a 
country till 1t can no longer govern 
itfelf, isto be governed by an army. 

The fituation in which Cromwell 
had placed himfelf required great 
talents. He potfetied thefe talents, 
and in this refpeét the parallel is 
complete between him and the fo- 
vereign of France. In vain did the 
prets in the time of Cromwell teem 
with the epithets of ufurper and 
tyrant: in vain does it now with 
fimilar language. He who pof- 
fefies the throne with energy and 
talent will, however he obtained it, 
command thofe thrones whofe to- 
vereigns forget their bufinefs, and 
give up the reins of government to 
their courtiers. The commotions 
of England produced a warlike fpi- 
rit; fimilar commotiens in France 
have had the fame eflect: in that 
country Bonaparte has therefore, 
like Cromwell, made himfelf the 
terror of the neighbouring kings 
doms, Yet how foon that fpirit 
may be deftroyed, we know by the 
ignoble reign of Charles Il; and 
France, now in the height of what 
is called glory, may foon expeti- 
ence a fimilar reverte. 

Every one upbraids Richard, the 
fon of Cromwell, for his pufillani- 
mity ; but we may fafely doubt whe- 
ther, independent of real goodnefs 
of heart, his conduct was influ- 
enced by fuch an unworthy mo- 
tive. He faw, probably, that his 


father had neglected to take the 
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proper fteps to fecure his greatnefs 5 
that he had not fuificient influence 
among the various factions to re- 
tain his feat; and that an attempt 
to do it mutt bring on new feenes 
of violence and bloodthed. His 
fhort reign afforded, however, fuf- 
ficient proofs of the mutability of 
popular opinion, Addrefles were 
prefented froim all parts of England, 
fubmitting lives and fortunes to his 
difpofal ; on which, in after life, he 
fat to drink his bottle, und to tef- 
tify toa few merry companions the 
little value that was to be fet upon 
fuch proofs of popular approbation. 

Que. Ve. In what parts of the 
world do the inhabitants fee the 
mott or the teweft fiars in the courfe 
of the year ? and, fuppofing the fiars 
to be equally placed in the hea- 
vens, how can we afcertain the 
proportion that would be feen in 
different places? 

The moft ftars are feen by the 
perfons who live under the line, 
for in the courfe of the year they 
fee all the {ars that are feen by the 
perfons who live in the other parts 
of the world. ‘To them the north 
and fouth polar flars are feen in the 
horizon at the oppofite points. 
The inhabitants under the north 
and fouth poles fee the feweft ftars, 
for they fee only one-half of the 
ftlars that are vilible to the perfons 
living under the line. They who 
live neareft the equator fee more 
ftars than thofe who are more re- 
mote from it, To find the propor- 
tion between the number teen in 
one place to that feen in another, 
the latitudesof the two places mutt 
be known: then the flars invifible 
in either Jatitude are contained in 
the fpace between the oppolite pole 
and a circle of declination as far 
from the pole as the place is from 
the equator; and the proportion of 
the furface of the heavens contain- 
ed between the pole and the refpec- 
tive circles of declination, thus 
found, is the proportion of the nums 
ber of fiaes not feen by two obferv- 
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ers in the different latitudes; whence 
the number fven is eafily found. 

Quef. Vi. Is it more incredible 
that perfons fhould hereafter come 
under water from France to Eng- 
land, than it was, filty years ago, 
that they fhould go from England 
to France through the air in a bal- 
loon? — 

The powers of nature, as long as 
they are unknown to a perfon, 
create a degree of furprife when 
they are exerted in action propor- 
tionable to his ignorance. . Multi- 
tudes had feen children playing 
with bubbles; yet, when they faw a 
man rifing in the air by means of a 
balloon, they were no lefs aftonifh- 
ed than if a fimilar thing had ne- 
ver been prefented to their view. 
Becaufe nothing is attached to the 
child’s watery bubble, they con- 
ceived that nothing could be at- 
tached to the balloon. ‘The expe- 
riment has now been fo often per- 
formed of men rifing in the air, 
that no longer is any doubt attach- 
ed to the fubjeét; but, if any one 
fhould fay, that a man might come 
underwater to England from France, 
he is laughed at, and merely be- 
caufe the experiment has not been 
tried, and the laughers are ignorant 
of the powers of nature. Men have 
rifen in the air, and been carried 
great diftances through it: why 
may they not fink in the water, and 
be carried alfo great diftances thro’ 
this fluid? The obvious anfwer is, 
They can’t, becaufe they can’t; 
ahd this will fatisfy multitudes.— 
Some, however, on confidering the 
matter; will reply, that a man may 
breathe high in the air, but he can- 
not breathe under water, The ex- 
periment of the diving bell refutes 
this pofition, as a man may live 
under water as well as above it, 
provided air is conveyed to him. 
But, then, a diving bell is ftation- 
ary, and, in the paflage from France 
to England, air could not be con- 
veyed in thismanner. This is true, 
The perfon, then, who comes from 
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France to England muft bring his 
air with him. Is this feafible? It 
is; for the air-gun teaches us, that 
air may be comprefied, and we 
know the quantity of air confumed 
by aman ina minute. It is faid, 
that air may be compreffed into 
four hundred times a lefs {pace than 
it previoufly occupied, or a gallon 
veflel may contain four hundred 
gallons of air. Suppofe it to con- 
tain only halt that number, acom- 
mon thirty-fix gallon cafk will con- 
tain feven thoufand two hundred 
gallons of air; and thirty of thefe 
ftowed in the hold of a veffel, and 
difcharged gradually, will fupply 
the perfon in the infide of an air 
and water-tight veflel a confiderable 
time, and according to the length 
of bis voyage he mutt lay in a larger 
ftock. The bad air generated may 
be neutralifed by a chemical pro- 
cefs. Thus a perfon may be under 
water in a floating veffel juft as fe- 
cure as one who is floating in the 
air. The direétion of the veffel in 
either cafe is another point of con- 
fideration; but, fince we have pro- 
vided for a man’s floating under wa- 
ter, we thay as fecurely imagine 
that the current will bring him at 
certain times from France to Eng- 
land, as a current of air carried, 
once, two perfons from England to 
France. The experiment will pro- 
bably be tried before half of this 
century has expired ; but, like that 
of the balloon, ‘it will be merely an 
experiment, for it is not probable 
that any very great purpofe in life 
will be anfwered by it. To deride 
every untuccefsful experiment, or 
the attempt to accomplifh enue, be- 
caufe it contradi¢ts feelings and 
prejudices, is a mark of an ignorant 
mind; and of the cenfures of fuch 
minds the writer of this is regard- 
lefs, when he aflerts his opinion, 
that the gun-boats now in the inner 
harbour of Boulogne may be de- 
firoyed by certain powers hitherto 
not ufed, but which, practifed with 
Vou, Ll. 


fuccefs, might add frefh laurels to 
the Britifh navy. 


Queftions to be anfwered next Month. 


Which are the moft important 
epochs between the captivity of the 
ten tribes and the captivity of the 
remaining tribe? 

To what reflections do thefe 
epochs give rife? 

Which are the moft important 
epochs between the reftoration of 
the Stuart family and the revolu- 
tion? 

To what reflections do thefe 
epochs give rife? 

To what caufe, or caufes, are we 
to attribute the prefent high and 
probably rifing price of bread ? 

What is Chriftianity ? 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

WHILE a great deal of paper, 
ink, and time, are confumed in 
difcuffing topics of comparatively 
fmall confequence, little 1s faid on 
the important fubject of the very 
great and rapid increafe in the 
price of the firft neceflary of life. 
I am not of the opinion with thofe 
who think, that whatever is faid 
on this particular muft conduce to 
aggravate the evil. It was thought 
that the Duke of Portland’s letter 
to the lord lieutenants of counties 
on the late fearcity had a mif- 
chievous tendency; but thofe who 
may be fuppofed the beft judges on 
thefe matters are not of that be- 
lief. The free difcuffion of a griev- 
ance appears to me the belt way of 
difcovering its proper remedy. It 
is tar from my intention to alarm 
the mott timid with prefages of dif- 
ficulties and dangers which may 
never occur; but I muii infitt upon 


it that too much cannot be faid and | 


done to allay the apprehenfions of 

the more thoughtiul part of the 

community, and to guard againft 

the calamity which a itill rifing coft 

in the ftafi of the poor man’s life 
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might occafion. I call it the ftaff 
of the poor man’s life ; but it is one 
of the chief fupports of a great por- 
tion of the population of England. 
It is inconceivable to the man of 
affluence, who has not turned his 
thoughts this way, how much the 
advanced price of a loaf of bread 
trenches on the comforts of the me- 
chanic and little tradefman, who 
happen to have a family of chil- 
dren, and are obliged to keep ap- 
prentices or fervants: the labour- 
er, too, muft be pinched in an 
efpecial manner thereby, fince it is 
out of his power to heighten the 
price of his work, fo as to make it 
equivalent to the additional charge 
of his fubfiftence. Nay, fo gene- 
rally is this unlooked for inconve- 
nienée felt, that it is confidered 
a reafon urged in the fubaltern 
officers of the army for requiring an 
augmentation to their pay. Per- 
haps thefe gentlemen might with 
equal propriety have alledged the 
additional duty laid on wines a 
short time ago by the minifier, in 
juflification of their demand. But, 
Sir, without defiring to invalidate 
the claims of one clafs of perfons, 
or give undue weight to the com- 
plaints ef another, Ido truft that 
this interefting enquiry will be freely 
and fully entered into on the enfu- 
mg meeting of parliament. It is 
diftraéting to hear various perfons 
conlidently affign different and op- 
polite caufes for the advance in the 
price of wheat. While one imputes 
it wholly to a failure in the laft 
year’s crop, another afcribes it as 
unhefitatingly to the depreciated 
value of money by the iflue of too 
much paper. 

This diverfity of opinion, howe- 
ver, is not the worft confideration ; 
for there is another clafs of reafon- 
ers, who are more to be blamed for 
a want of fenfibility than difcern- 
ment; by drawing a moft thocking 
confolation for the ill, in affirming 
that it is owing to a too great pepu- 
jation, and that a fearcity of tood 


will reduce that population to a 
proper ftandard again. For the 
truth of this remark, thefe philan- 
thropic logicians refer to Mr. Mal- 
thus’s Effay on the Principle of Po- 
pulation. This author, however, 
wilt not acknowledge much obliga- 
tion to thofe gentlemen who fo rea- 
dily appeal to him for the cenfirm- 
ation uf a dedudion or conclufion 
inhuman in the greateft degree.— 
Mr. M., itis true, fays in his pre- 
face, *‘ though it had been ftated 
diftmétly (fpeaking of his former 
volume) that population muft al- 
ways be kept down to the level of 
the means of fubfiftence,” &c. &c. 
yet he never meant it to be under- 
fiood that he would not have thofe 
means of fubfiftence puthed to the 
utmoft extent, before he would fet 
down under the miferable conclu- 
fion, that a famine, or fearcity ope- 
rating to a certain extent like a fa- 
mine, was one of the natural means 
of bringing the population to quad- 
rate with the fupply of the coun- 
try. Thofe who make ufe of fo re- 
prehenfible an argument forget that 
we live on an ifland whofe furround- 
ing waters in every part might be 
made to fupply us with ten times 
the quantity of fifh we now con- 
fume, if the non-importatidn of 
corn, and the deficiency from our 
own foil, rendered our fearch of 
it neceflary. Before we can con- 
fent, therefore, to accept confola- 
tion of the nature above cited, we 
will refort to various means to 
raife the fupply of bread cern for a 
growing population. We have it 
in our power to make the rearing 
horfes lefs profitable to the farm- 
er than the growing of wheat.— 
We have immenfe parks, pleafure 
grounds, and wafte lands, which 
may be tilled and fown in order to 
adminifier to the wants of an in- 
ereafed population ; for it is fearce- 
ly poflible that the wealthy arifto- 
cracy of the country would not 
willingly fubmit to the difmantling 
their lawns, and to many other fa- 
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crifices and privations, under a cafe 
of urgent neceffity ; that is, where 
the foil of our own kingdoms fails 
to produce a fufficieacy for the 
fupport of its inhabitants; and 
when, from a fcarcity among our 
neighbours, ora ruinous courfe of 
exchange, it becomes impollible to 
purchafe; and when, at the fame 
time, a high if not a progreflive po- 
pulation is abfolutely neceffary to 
defend us from inveterate and nu- 
merous foes. 

Though Mr. Maithus tells you, 
that in certain iflands, where the 
fupplies of fubfiftence from land 
and fea being inadequate to the 
wants of the inhabitants, it is al- 
jowed to expofe children, and ad- 
mit a promifcuous intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes, with many other 
checks to population, yet he would 
undoubtedly be fhocked if it were 
advanced, by any of his readers, 
that he recommended or approved 
fuch practices: nay, indeed, in his 
fifth chapter, page 57, remarking 
that over populoufnefs in fome of 
the iflands of the South Sea would 
at all times increafe the natural 
propentity of favages to war, he 
fays, in a note at the foot of the 
page, “ I hope I may never. be 
mifunderftood with regard to fome 
of thefe preventive caufes of over 
population, and be fuppofed to im- 
ply the flighteft approbation of 
them, merely becaule I relate their 
effects ;” very fenfibly adding, “ A 
caule which may prevent any parti- 
cular evil may be beyond all com- 
parifon worfe than the evil itfelf.” 

The prefent is a period of poli- 
tical and national difficulty: we 
are involved in an arduous war; 
population is abfolutely neceflary 
to recruit our armies and defend 
our territories: policy, therefore, 
as well as humanity, diétates to us 
the expediency of deviling every 


means of providing for the ample 
fubliftence of the laft mouth in the 
empire. Let us, therefore, fear- 
lefsly enter upon the enquiry, how 
this laudable and neceflary end is 
to be accomplifhed. 

If, Sir, no one of your corre- 
fpondents better qualified than my- 
felf fhould think proper to take up 
his pen on this interefting of all 
confiderations, I will trouble you 
with my fuggeftions on what I think 
an efieual plan of obviating every 
difafter which an increafing fcar- 
city and the devaftating effects of 
war may be fuppofed likely to oc- 
calion. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
AGRICOLA. 
Cornwall, Dec. 8, 1804. 
EEE 
Ta the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

YOUR correfpondent W. M., 
in the Infpeétor, No. 11, has fa- 
voured the world with an Effay on 
Suicide. It is much to be regretted 
that whilft fe/f-murder (and it de- 
ferves not a more qualified appella- 
tion) is daily obtaining amongftt us, 
and many are voluntarily inflicting 
death upon themfelves trom a dif- 
gutt of life, a writer of talents 
fhould be found to advance any 
thing in favour of fo dreadful a 
practice. If, as be afferts, nothing 
were to be found in religion to con- 
demn it, and the canonical law 
were the only one exifting, except 
the Mohammedan, which took cog- 
nizance of it*, yet there feems 
fomething criminal in a writer who 
makes it a matter of choice in the 
difcontented and unhappy to ruth 
prematurely into the prefence of 
God, when life ceafes to be either 
comfortable or delirable, ‘This is 
in a peculiar manner to encourage 
the evil. If W. M. does not go thus 
far, it muft be confefled that he 


* From the pofitive manner in which W. M. infifts on this propofition, it may be 
fheewdly fufpeéted that he is more converfant with Canonical Inftitutes and the Alcoran 


than with the Bible, 
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treats the fubje@ in fuch a man- 
ner as to foften down the obloquy 
of felf-murder, and apologize for 
the act; elfe why reflect, with fo 
much afperity, on the cuftom of 
offering indignity to the mortal re- 
mains of him who falls by his own 
hands, and endeavour to prove that 
no law, civil or religious, interdi¢ts 
the deed? Why ailert fo roundly, 
that “ neither the Old nor the New 
Teflament has explicitly forbidden 
man to refign his life whenever it 
becomes infupportable?” This, Sir, 
is a propofition, which, if it were 
true, it is pregnant with mifchief 
to publith ; but if otherwife, the 
promulgator of it is worthy of the 
fevereft reprehenfion.. ‘To tubfian- 
tate his affertion, however, W. M. 
mutt prove that /e/f-killing is no 
murder ; and ithe fail in doing this 
(as fail he muft), I oppofe to his 
ipfe-dixit the awful and unerring 
word of God, contained in the 
decalogue, “ Thou fhalt do no mur- 
der.” It is eafy for the apologitis 
of crimes to indulge their own idle 
conceits and fpeculations, and to 
glofs them over in a plautible man- 
ner; but if they fland oppofed to 
the facred commands, they will be 
confidered by the man of reafon 
and religion as nothing better 
than dangerous dogmas and fatal 
illufions. All expofitors of the 
fcriptures, who belicve in re- 
vealed religion, condemn the feli- 
murderer as guilty of the foulett of 
fins. A poct of our own, the feri- 
ous and learned author of the 
Grave, fays, 


— = *¢ unheard of tortures 


** Mutt be referv’d for fuch: thefe herd to- 
gether ; 

«* The common damn’d fhun their fociety, 

** And look upon themfelves as fiends lefs 
foul.” 

Permit me to retort the words of 
W. M., and to aflure him that 
* Philanthropy fhudders, and hu- 
manity theds a tear over the bigotry 
of opinion” of bim who repretents 
the act of felf-dettruction as op- 
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tional, or makes its lawfulnefs 
problematical. He is the philan- 
thropift who boldly condemns the 
accurfed deed, and appeals to the 
law of his God to warrant his pro- 
ceeding, fearlefs of the imputation 
of ‘religious fanaticifm,” or any 
other 2/m or epithet with which he 
may be branded; and that is the 
man of humanity, who endeavours 
to ftem the torrent of an evil, fear- 
fully increating, the peculiar dif- 
grace of human nature, and “ our 
ifland’s fhame.” 

As the matter in queftion is not 
of trifling import, and you have 
more than once before obliged me 
by your kind attention, I truft you 
will do me the favour to give thefe 
thoughts publicity in the next num- 
ber of the Univerfal Magazine. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
C. A. A. 
Wallingford, Dec. 8, 1804. 





THE INSPECTOR. NO. XII, 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worft avarice is that of fen/e. 
To the Infpecior. 
Sir, 

IT is much the fathion of the 
prefent day to depreciate all the 
good, found, and antiquated mo-. 
rality by which our torefathers 
were guided, and by which they 
attained to wealth, refpeétability, 
and fometimes honours; and to fub- 
ititute in its place a new fangled, 
philofophic, fentimental jargon, 
which with a moft {pecious outfide 
has neither the foundation of truth, 
nor the firength or energy of ex- 
perience. I am of opinion, that 
thofe principles of equity, good 
faith, and juftice, which formed the 
bafis of our ancettors’ dealings and 
conduct, could not be very faulty 
or very inadequate to their pro- 
pofed ends, fince we find that 
they conducted thofe who profefied 
them, through the fcenes of this 
life, not only with praife, but with 
advantage: and they raifed the 
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ration that foftered them to a 
height of glory, beyond which it 
will never proceed, but from which 
it may rapidly decline, if under- 
mined by the evelling principles of 
the modern philofophes. 

One very favourite maxim with 
the new fchool of philofophy is, 
that every man should do all the good 
he can. Upon a fuperficial confi- 
deration of this pofition, what can 
appear to be more fraught with 
philanthropy, love, and goed will 
towards mankind? It appears to 
comptife every duty, every virtu- 
ous action which man can per- 
form; it isa compendium of mo- 
rality, to act by which cannot in 
the nature of human affairs lead 
to error. And even the fpecious 
maanner in which they explain its 
practical obligations is ftrongly cal- 
culated to feize upon the heart, 
and imprefs it with a conviction of 
its veracity. But a rigid examina- 
tion of this precept will quickly de- 
tect its fallacy, than which nothing 
can be more prepofterous. 

Firft, 1 confider it as being effen- 
tially hoftile to and fubverfive of 
all the regular habits of civilifed 
fociety. ‘To do all the good we 
can, according to our fhort-lighted 
knowledge, would very often lead 
us to aéts of palpable injuftice and 
impropriety ; in faét, we fhould be 
compelled to draw a very deep and 
obvious line between juftice and 
benevolence, or between what is 
right and what is good. Thefe two 
would be invariably oppofed againft 
each other, and the former would 
always give way to the latter. 
Gratitude, honour, and good faith, 
would alfo be deftroyed by the 
adoption of this dogma; at leatt, 
according to the manner in which 
itis propofed to be aéted upon. 
For example : 

Suppole a man owe another the 
fum of one hundred pounds, which 
he knows to be a juft debt, and 
which he intends to pay. But be- 
ing infected with the new philolo- 


phy, he wifhes to do all the good he 
can: he ardently longs to thew his 
philanthropy. The man to whom 
he owes the money is, we will 
fuppofe, wealthy, and, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, does not in any manner want 
it. Still this does not diminifh the 
equity of his claim, or the juftice 
of his expeétations. But the fen- 
timental gentleman who owes it is 
actuated by other motives. Hear- 
ing that a family or individual is in 
great difirefs, fuffering the extremes 
of poverty and wretchednefs, with- 
out a friend to affift them, he im- 
mediately conceives that it will be 
doing a more extenfive good, to 
give that hundred pounds towards 
relieving their diftrefies, than to 
pay it tothe man he owes it to, 
The queftion as to the fuperior 
good which this mode of employing 
it would produce, may, perhaps, 
admit of fome difcuflion; but the 
rectitude of the action can admit of 
none, Juitite is the link by which 
all the connettions of civilifed fo- 
ciety are fupported and maintained; 
and its duties are paramount to 
every other, A man who can only 
indulge his philanthropy at the ex- 
pence of equity, is to be confider- 
ed rather as an idiot than a rational 
being; for he confounds the obli- 
gations of fociety with thofe of a 
morbid delicacy of feeling. —How- 
ever, we will fuppole he actually 
diftributes the hundred pounds iu 
this manner; and thus commits a 
breach of faith of the moft ferious 
importance. But he conceives that 
he has done an action which ought 
to entitle him to the moft unqua- 
lified approbation ; and congratu- 
lates himfelf, in the fecrecy of his 
own heart, upon the maftery which 
his feelings have obtained over his 
jultice. He expeds that his cre- 
ditor will participate in his fenfa~ 
tions, when he tells htm how he 
has employed the hundred pounds 
which ought to have been his: but 
I will not undertake to vouch for 
this participation; as, umlefs his 
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creditor happen to be alfo a phi- 
lofophe, it is more probable he 
would recommend his debtor to 
the care of two bailiffs until the 
fum was difcharged ; for he would 
jufily imagine, that this man of fen- 
trment might always find objects 
more diftreffed than himfelf, and 
confequently more entitled (ac- 
cording to his principle of action) 
to the hundred pounds, 

The immenfe inconveniences 
which would attend the general 
practice of this fyftem may be ea- 
lily conceived; it is eflentially cal- 
culated to deftroy all faith between 
man and man; all confidence; and 
1 will add, all honefty. If the voice 
of benevolence is, to be obeyed be- 
fore that of juftice, the regular ha- 
bits of fociety muft be rooted up ; 
commerce could not flourifh, nor 
would the arts or fciences be pa- 
tronifed. Inevery aétion between 
individuals, jufiice is prefumed to 
be the bafis of it; it is imagined 
that neither party will purpofely 
fwerve from its dictates. And it is 
this mutual confidence which per- 
mits the operations of civilifed fo- 
ciety to be carried on: fometimes 
it undoubtedly happens that men 
play falfe ; thefe inftances are, how- 
ever, rare, and are compenfated 
for by the probity and good faith of 
others. But if there were a general 
fyftem of collufion and duplicity 
carried on, if every man felt him- 
felf at liberty to break his word, 
and to deceive his triend, who does 
not fee that the moft deplorable 
confufion would fupervene, and that 
fulpicion and diftruft would ufurp 
theplace ofevery generous and every 
noble fentiment? 

While on the fubject of the mo- 
dern philofophy, allow me, Sir, to 
make a few remarks upon an axiom 
as delivered by the great champion 
of it. 

‘* Every perfection or excellence 
that human beings are competent 
te conceive, human beings, uunlefs 
in cafes that are palpably and une 


equivocally excluded by the ftruc- 
ture of their frame, are competent 
to attain.”—Polit. Ju, B.1, ch. v. 

Putting corporeal ftructure out 
of the queltion, it does not appear 
to me that we can attain what 
we conceive, either as to perfec- 
tion or depravity, for this pofition, 
if it mean any thing, muti extend 
to both. The mental powers are 
confefiedly fuperior to thofe of the 
body; and by no mode of reafon- 
ing can we degrade the former to 
a level with the latter, It was 
formerly the darling aim of every 
one who wrote upon abftrac to- 
pics, to endeavour to exalt as much 
as poflible the faculties of the mind, 
and to fhew that the mind was in 
its nature and operations greatly 
exalted beyond the earthly thell 
which contained it. While they 
cenfidered reafon as an emanation 
from the Divinity, and its modifi- 
cations as the nebleft objects of hu- 
man fpeculation, they feduloully 
endeavoured to inculcate the com- 
parative meannefs of the corporeal 
energies, They thuddered to con- 
found in one undittinguifhed mafs 
what belonged only to man and 
afcending beings in the {feale of 
creation, and that which he fhared 
in common with the beafts that 
daily met his fight. ‘They felt and 
knew the fuperiority of the intel- 
le€tual faculties, and were ever 
zealous in confeffing it. But it 
remained for the refinements of 
modern philofophy, it remained 
for the Rouffeaus, the Voltaires, 
and the Condorcets of the 18th 
century, to maintain that there is 
a perfect equality between the one 
and the other; that what can be 
conceived by the former, can alfo 
be obtained by the latter; though 
I do not know whether the very fu- 
periority ot the mind is not im- 
plied in the conteflion, that dts 
conceptions muft precede the bo- 
dy’s attainments. ‘This would ad- 
mit of fome difcuffion; but I will 
not here ftop to criticife words, 
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er the form of the propofition ; its 
fpirit and tendency are what I pro- 
fefs to confider. 

It is remarkable that Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who refembled in many 
re(pects thefe innovating philofo- 
phers, had not the indifcriminat- 
ing hardihood to degrade thus the 
human mind. ‘Though he occa- 
fionally promulgated the moft dan- 
gerous hypothetes, and maintained 
the moft execrable tenets, yet 
he cautioufly abftained from com- 
mitting himlelf by endeavouring to 
fupport an opinion fo irrational 
and fo fhallow; but Bolingbroke 
had a grand and comprchenfive 
mind, which though too often 
mifled by enthufiafm, yet was ca- 
pable of the fublimeft exertions, 
The following are his words : 

“* It feems to me, that in osder to 
maintain the moral fyftem of the 
world at a certain point far below 
that of ideal perfection (for we are 
made capable of concetwving what we 
are incapable of attaining ), &c.”— 
Letters on the Spirit of Patriotifm, 
&c. p. 10.—Ed. 1740. 

Such was the decided opinion of 
this great man, and which he 
adopted, no doubt, from the moft 
perfect conviction ; for it certainly 
was not one of the chara¢teriftics 
of dis mind to receive, upon the 
eafy terms of faith, what could not 
be comprehended, or was incapable 
of demonftration. But can any 
thing be more felf-evident to a re- 
flecting mind than the propofition, 
that we can conceive what is un- 
attainable by man? 

What would become of the 
brightett flowers aud ornaments of 
poetry. if its votaries were reftrict- 
ed to the dull realities of exiftence, 
or even its poflibilities? How often 
has the tragic mufe delighted to 
depict thofe commanding charac- 
ters, either of excellence or depra- 
vity, which the world ne'er faw! 
To paint exalted heroifm and un- 
bending virtue, fuch as can exift only 
in the poet’s brain, fer in the cor- 


rupted currents of this life they 
cannot be produced; the un- 
daunted courage, the pure affec- 
tion, the zealous patriotifm, the 
unconquerable fortitude, or the 
generous ardour, which we be- 
hold when the poet’s eye 

** Doth glance from heaven to earth, 

From earth to heaven, 

And bodies forth the forms 

Of things unknown,” 
can only be regarded as the images 
of a glowing, ardent, and com- 
manding fancy. Nor, perhaps (for 
depravity is more exceffve than 
its oppofite), did there or can there 
ever exifl fuch confummate vil- 
lany, fuch blood-thirfty revenge, 
fuch unfatiated cruelty, fuch fu- 
rious malice, or fuch ferocious bar- 
barity, as fometimes appear in the 
page of genius, 

Monfirum Horrendum, informe, ingens 
Cui lumen ademptum. Vic. 

But thefe it is which form all the 
grander beauties and fublimities of 
the Mufe ; thefe it is which appal, 
engage, or foften the human heart, 
as they are alternately brought 
forth. It is thus ftepping beyond 
the bounds of reality, 

*© Exhaufting worlds, and then imagining 

new,” 
which confers upon poetry all its 
fatcinations, and procures for it 
all its adoration, To copy the 
poor pictures of furrounding life be- 
longs to the moralift, who enforces 
his precepts by fimilitudes drawn 
from exifience: but the foarings of 
poetry launch beyond 
** This vifible diurnal fphere, 

creates its own beings, and peoples 
its own worlds! 

And even in a correét and lo- 
gical point of view this axiom is 
not tenable, The genius of Shak- 
{fpeare conceived and drew the 
myftic forcerer Profpero, who by 
“his art” releafed Caliban from 
“ the cloven pine ;” who could put 
the * wild waters in a roar,” and 
allay them by his word. Ileve, 
then, are qualities and perfections 
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gonceived, which furely Mr. God- 
win will not prefume to fay can be 
attained by any one. Does he even 
believe that his own St. Leon can 
exift, or his fympathetic friend 
Bethlem Gabor? Has he drawn 
either of thofe characters from life ? 
or can he for a moment fo delude 
himfelf as to imagine that fuch be- 
ings can ever appear in the world? 
In this cafe, I believe, he would 
be content to give up his philofophy 
for the more appropriate praife of 
having imagined both the one and 
the other with the felicity of genius. 
Can moral turpitude defcend fo 
low as the human mind can ima- 
gine? Certainly not; for it pre- 
fuppofes fuch univerfal depravity as 
can never take place in fociety, 
When a man fteps beyond certain 
limits in the career of vice, both 
focial and felf-intereft impel his 
fellow creatures to procure his de- 
firuction, or to render him impo- 
tent. ‘The political regulations of 
fociety neceflarily provide againft 
fuch cafes, and place a check up- 
on the otherwife uncurbed licence 
of a vicious individual. There is 
an immutable principle in the hu- 
man breaft, which ferves as a mo- 
nitor to the paflions; this principle 
can never be wholly dettroyed : it 
is impoflible; but it may be par- 
tially fo, and we fee inftances of it 
every day. In others it remains 
totally unviolated, and thefe form 
the majority of mankind, as _ will 
ever be the cafe: confequently to- 
tal depravity, or the entire dettruc- 
tion of every, even the minutett, 
moral principle or check cannot, 
in the nature of things, ever exif. 
But, will it be faid that the hu- 
man mind cannot conceive or draw 
fuch acharacter? I apprehend not. 
Nothing, in fact, would be fo 
ealy ; for it is merely to concenter 
in one being, every vice that has ex- 
ited, does or can exilt ; to draw a hi- 
deous picture revolting to the mind 
both trom its deformity and its im- 


poffibility; to accumulate a nau- 
feous mafs of moral turpitude in 
one heap, give it energy and life, 
and then hold it up, not as a man, 
but as a wretched exaggeration, as 
the difeafed offspring of a morbid 
fancy! Yet it would be fufficient 
to difprove the validity of the affer- 
tion, that whatever can be conceiv- 
ed by man may be attained by him. 

It is even a doubt with me, whe- 
ther this principle does not aflect 
our conceptions of the Deity and 
his attributes ; tor omnifcience, om- 
niprefence, and omnipotence, are 
ealily apprehended by the mind, 
but impiety itfelf dare not affert 
that they are within the grafp of 
human acquifition. 

I remain, &c. 
PiTTacus, 
EE 
THE BABILLARD. NO. XII, 
Come like fhadows ; fo depart ! 
SHAKESPEARE, 
John Selden. 

THE King of Spain (fays this 
author in his Table Talk» was out- 
lawed in Weftminfter Hall, I being 
of counfel againft him. A merch- 
ant had recovered cofts again{t him, 
ina fuit which, becauie he could 
not get, we advifed him to have his 
majetty outlawed for not appearing; 
and fo he was. As foon as Gon- 
demar, the Spanifh Embaflador, 
heard that, he prefently fent the 
money, by reafon that, if his maft- 
er had been outlawed, he could 
not have the benefit of the law; 
which would have been very preju- 
dicial, there being then many fuits 
depending between the King of 
Spain and our Englifh merchants, 

Lord Peterborough. 

Tunis nobleman was afked one 
day by a Frenchman, if we had 
the ceremonies of the coronation 
(meaning the anommting) of a king 
amongft us: ‘* Sacre t'on les Rois 
chez vous, milord?” “ Qui,” re- 
plied the witty peer, “ on les fucie, 
et on ies mafacre auffi,” 
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Sir Henry Wotton 
Gave this excellent character of 
Sir Philip Sydney’s wit,---“ that it 
was the very meafure of congruity.” 
In his charaéter ofa happy life he 
has the following beautiful ftaszas : 
How happy is he born and taught 
That ferveth not another's will; 


Whofe armour is his honeft thought, 
And {imple truth his utmoft fkill. 


Whofe paffions not his mafters are, 
Whofe foul is fill prepar’d for death : 
Untied unto the world by care, 
Of public fame or private breath. 


Who envies none that chance doth raife, 
Nor vice hath ever underftood ; 

How deepeft wounds are given by praife, 
Nor rules of ftate, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whofe confcience is his ftrong retreat ; 

Whole ftate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppreffors great. 


Who Gop doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmlefs day 
With a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from fervile bands 

Of hope to rife, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himfelf, tho’ not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Dr. Johnjon. 

Iw a converfation between the 
Duc de Chaulnes, the duke faid to 
Dr. Johnfon, “ that the morality 
of the different religions exifting in 
the world was nearly the fame.” 
** But yon mutt acknowledge, my 
Jord,” faid the doétor, “ that the 
Chriftian religion alone puts it upon 
its proper batis,---the fear and love 
of God.” 

It is faid that Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, in his picture of the infant 
Hercules painted for the Emprefs 
of Ruffia, in the perfon of ‘Tirefias 
the foothfayer gave an adumbration 
of Dr. Johnfon’s manner. 

Lord Haverfham. 

Lorp Haverfham was rendered 
remarkable by making {peeches, 
and afterwards publifhing them.— 
One of thefe effufions, on the ftate 
of the nation in 1703, he had cauf- 
ed to be cried through the town for 
apenny. This Daniel De Fue con- 


Vou. II. 


fidering as a fair obje& for remark, 
animadverted upon it in his review, 
which provoked Lord H. toa de- 
fence of his production. De Foe, 
in his reply to this vindication (ale 
Juding to the different fortunes of 
the peer and himfelf), obferves, 
<“¢ Fate, that makes footballs of 
men, kicks fome up ftairs, and 
fome down; fome are advanced 
without honour, others are depreff- 
ed without a crime: no man knows 
by the beginning of things whether 
his courfe fhall iflue in a peerage or 
a pillory.” 
Bubb Dodington, 

Buns Dodington faid to Mr. 
Pelham, when he wanted to be 
taken into the king’s favour, after 
the death of the Prince of Wales 
(his patron), whofe caute he had 
efpoufed, * All 1 defire you to fay 
to the king is, that though it never 
was my intention to offend his ma- 
jetty, it is fufficient he is difpleaf- 
ed, for me to think myfelf to blame;” 
and, to befpeak his forgivenefs, he 
adds, * I humbly offer him my fer- 
vice, and all the intereftt { have in 
the Houfe of Commons (he feated 
five members), and out of it, for 
the reft of my life.” In relating 
this trait of his own fervility in his 
“ Diary,” he obferves, ** I thought 
this fubmiftion, and this offer of 
five members at leaft, would have 
been deemed fufficient to wipe away 
any unfavourable impreffions, even 
if I had been a declared jacobite.” 

Alexander. 

Ir is reported of Alexander, that 
the firft time he fat in judgement on 
capital caufles, he would put his 
hand upon one ot his ears while the 
accufer {poke, to keep it free from 
prejudice when the accufed came 
to make his defence. 

Sophocles, 

Sopuoc ces, {peaking of princes, 
jufily remarks, that, although one 
may enter a court a freeman, we 
are fure to return a Mave. 
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ORIGINAL 


CRITICISM 


For December 1804. 


*€ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus juftitiam.”” 


Art. XXV. Barrew's ‘Travels in 
China, &c. 
[Concluded ftom page 444.] 

E. with pleafure refume the 

examination of a work at 
once interefting to the philofopher, 
the ftatefman, and the naturalift. 
Few perfons have lad better oppor- 
tunity of colleéting materials for 
forming fuch a book, After the 
duty of the embafiy was brought to 
an end, the author remained Se- 
cretary to General Dundas, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Cape, 
acting as chief, 

Mr. Barrow is not only an in- 
firuétive but a pleafing writer. He 
js full of rich anecdote ; and on-the 
antiquity of the language and fu- 
perftitions of the Chincfe he is pro- 
found, conveying a great deal of 


. agreeable information with hifto- 


rical precifon. He is not, how- 
ever, free from thofe little mifiakes 
which the greateft hiftorians are lia- 
ble to: for inftance, he commits 
one which may lead fome emulative 
dame of our own country into a dil- 
ficulty, by inducing her to apply 
a greafy ointment to her neck and 
face inftead of a cofmetic thould 
fhe, as an inexperienced perfon, 
be defirous of heightening the na- 
tural lily of her tkin. After fpeak- 
ing of the fliffand formal deport- 
ment of the great minifters of ttate, 
and of the light in which they are 
accuftomed to regard the female 
part of fociety, he informs us that 
the embafly’s two friends and col- 
leagues, Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta- 
gin, met at Canton an old ac- 
quaintance who was governor of a 
city in Fokien, and who gave them 
an evening’s entertainment on the ri- 
verin a fplendid yacht. Our au- 


thor was privately invited to be of 


the party. Irom what he faw on 
this occafion, he has no doubt but 
thefe grave men and judges, when 
out of the imperial court and the 


tribunal, where they perform all the 
genuflexions, grimaces, and mo- 
tions of the body, which the cere- 
monial inftitutes of the empire re- 
quire, can be as convivial in fecret 
as the people of other countries. 
He fays, that, on entering the ca- 
bin, he found the three gentlemen 
with each a young girl by his fide, 
very richly drefied; the cheeks, 
lips, and chin, highly rouged ; the 
reft ot the face and neck whitened 
with a preparation of cerate. Now 
we are perfuaded he muft mean a 
preparation of cerufs, which is a 
fine white lead, and often fo called. 
This deleterious preparation isin ule 
among our own frau fair ones, as 
a paint for heightening their natu- 
ral beauties. Page 192.—In ano- 
ther place, in his botanical re~ 
marks, he calls the artemifia worm- 
wood, inftead of mugwort. Page 
505.—The Latin name for worm- 
wood is ahb/ynthium. Thefe, how- 
ever, are fmall faults, like that in 
page 593, of fans froid for fang froid. 
But non omnia pofiumus omnes. Of 
his ftyle of language throughout, no 
fault ean be found; nor can there 
be a doubt that the few trifling in- 
accuracies of grammar muft have 
been overlooked by thofe to whom 
the correction of the prefs was re- 
ferred. A little obfcurity of ex- 
preflion will be difcovered in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which gives an 
interefting defcription of the condi- 
tion, as to fortune or means, of the 
people in this part of the globe. 

“ There is no middle clafs of men 
in Chinas men whole property and 
ideas of independence give them 
weight in the part of the country 
where they refide, and whofe influence 
and intereft are coulidered as not be- 
low the notice of the government. In 
fact, thereare no other than the go- 
vernors and the governed. Ifa man, 
by trade, or indultry in his profeflion, 
has aceumulated riches, he can enjoy 
them only in private. He dares not, 




















by having a grander houfe, or finer 
elatiins, to let his neighbour perceive 
that he is richer than himjelf, left he 
thould betray him to the commanding 
officer of the diftri€t, who would find 
no difficulty in bringing him within 
the pale of the fumptuary laws, and 
in laying his property under confifca- 
tion.” 


If thefe are faults, Horace would 
fay of them 


——Quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit nature. 


After {peaking of certain antient 
charaéters {till extant, by which the 
Chinefe employ a rude reprefenta- 
tion of the image for the thing it- 
felf, asa circle for the fun, a cre- 
fcent for the moon, &c., he takes 
notice of Dr. Hager’s grofs mifcon- 
ception of the Chinefe language, 
evinced in a publication of that 
gentleman, called Explanation of the 
Elementary Charaéters of the Chine/e. 


“In this work” (fays the author of 
the Travels, fpeaking of Dr. H), “ he 
bas advanced a moft extraordinary ar- 
gument to prove an analogy between 
the antient Romans and the Chinefe, 
from the refemblance which he has 
fancied to exift between the numeral 
characters and the numeral founds 
made ufe of by thofe two nations. The 
Romans, he obferves, exprefied their 
numerals one, two, three, by a corre- 
{ponding number of vertical ftrokes I. 
II. Iff. which the Chiuefe place hori- 
zontally ss ===. The Ro- 
mans detigned the number ten by an 
oblique crofs x, and the Chinetfe by 
a vertical one +. This refemblance 
in the forming of their numerals, fo 
fimple and natural that almoft all na- 
tions have adopted it, is furely too 
flight a cvincidence for concluding, 
that the people who ufe them mutt 
neceffarily, at fome period or other, 
have had communication together. 
The Doétor however feems to think fo, 
and proceeds to obferve, that the three 
principal Roman ciphers, I. V. X. or 
one, five, and ten, are denoted in the 
Chinefe language by the fame founds 
that they exprefs in the Roman alpha- 
bet. This remark, although ingenious, 
is not correét. One and five, it is true, 
are expreffed in the Chinefe language 
by the y and ou of the French, which, 
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it may be prefumed, wére the founds 
that the letters I. and V. obtained in 
the antient Roman alphabet ; but with 
regard to the ten, or X, which, he fays, 
the Chinefe pronounce ze, he is entire- 
ly mittaken, the Chinefe word for ten 
in Pekin being jfhee, and in Canton 
Jhap. This error the Doétor appears 
to have been led into by confultin 
fome vocabulary in the Chinefe an 
Portuguefe languages; in the latter 
of which the letter X is pronounced 
like our fh, But admitting, in its full- 
eft extent, the refemblance of fome of 
the numerals ufed by the two nations, 
in the fhape of the charaéter, and of 
others in the found, it certainly cannot 
be affumed to prove any thing beyond 
a mere accidental coincidence. 

“Thecarlieftaccounts of China, after 
the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope, 
heing written by Portuguefe miffion- 
aries, and the Chinefe proper names 
ftill remaining to be fpelt in the letters 
of that alphabet, have led feveral ety 
mologifts into great errors, not only 
with regard to the letter X, but more 
particularly in the m final,and the A in- 
cipient, the former being pronounced 
ng, andthe latter with a ftrong afpirate, 
as fh. Thusthe name of the fecond 
emperor of the prefent dynatty is almott 
univerfally written in Europe Cam-hi, 
whereas it is as univerfally pronounced 
in China Caung-fhee. 

“The learned Doétor feems to be 
ftill lefs happy in his next conjecture, 
where he obferves that, as the Romans 
exprefied their five by fimply dividing 
the X, or ten, fo alfo the antient charac- 
ter fignifying five with the Chinefe was 
X, or ten between two lines thus & ; 
indicating, as it were, that the number 
ten was divided in two: the Doétor 
feems to have forgotten that he has 
here placed his crofs in the Roman 
form, and not as the Chinefe write it ; 
and it is certainly a itrange way of cut- 
ting a thing in two, by enclofing it be- 
tween two lines; but the learned fel- 
dom baulk at an abfurdity, when a 
fyftem is to be eftablifhed.” 


He makes many fenfible objec- 
tions to the mode of Chinefe edu- 
cation, comparing thefe objections 
with thofe often urged againft the 
plan of educating youths in the 
grammar fchools of our own coun- 
try. Such as that, fome of the 
moft precious years of their lives 
3Z 2 
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‘are wafted im poring over the me- 
taphyfics of a Latingrammar, which 
they cannot poflibly comprehend ; 
and in learning by heart a number 
of declinations, conjugations, and 
fyntax rules, which ferve only to 
puzzle and difguit, intiead of afford- 
ing infiruction oramufement. After 
acknowledging that where the lan- 
guage to be learned is made the 
common colloquial language of 
the pupil, thefe objections may 
have weight, but he maintains they 
cannot with regard to the Greek 
and Latin. He thews what ad- 
vantage a youth of Europe has over 
one of China, during the time he 
is faid to be poring over his Latin 
grammar. 

“Je isin the daily habit of acquir- 
ing new ideas, from his knowledge of 
other languages. His mother-tongue 
fupplies him with byoks, which he is 
able to comprehend, and from which 
he derives both entertainment and m- 
ftruction. Without enumerating the 
great variety of thefe that daily en- 
gage his attention, I deem it fuflicient 
to obferve, that bis Rebinfon Cruloe 


{the beit book, with few exceptions, - 


that can be put into a boy’s hand) 
fhews the numberlefs ditlicultics te 
which he is liable in the world, when 
the anxious cares of his parents have 
ecated to watch over him: it is there 
pointed out to him that, arduous as 
many undertakings may appear to be, 
few are infurmountable; that the 
body and the mind of man are furnith- 
ed with refources whi,h, by patience, 
diligence, prudeuce, and reflection, 
will poe 0m ta overcome the great- 
eft ditliculties, and efcape the moit 
imminent dangers. His Tom Jones, 
however exceptionable in thofe parts 
where, humau failings are repreteuted 
under am amiable and alluring drefs, 
leaves, upon the whole, a lively impret- 
tion jn favour of generolity and virtue, 
and feldom fails to excite an indignant 
glow ayainft perfidy, felfiflinefs, and 
brutality. The young Chinefe has: no 
fuch relief from his dry ttudy of ac- 
quiriug the names and reprefentations 
of things thatto him have as yet uo 
meaning. He knows not a word of 


any language but his own, 
“ Lhe lait ttep in the education of 
a Clinetg is to avulyfe the characters, 
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by the help of the dictionary, in the 
manner already mentioned, fo that he 
now firft begins to comprehend the uie 
of the written character, Extracts 
from the works of their famous philo- 
fopher Cong-foo-tje (the Confucius of 
the mifhonaries) are generally put into 
his hands; beginning with thofe that 
treat on moral fubjects, in which are 
fet forth, in thort feutences, the prailes 
of virtue, and the odioufnets of vice, 
with rules of conduét to be obferved 
in the world. The eternal mean, in 
the ityle and manner of the maxims 
of Seneca, next follows; and the art 
of pone, with an abridgment 
of the laws, completes him for taking 
his firft degree, which generally hap- 
pens whev he has attained his twenti- 
eth year; but, in order to be qualitied 
for any high employment, he mutt 
tludy ut leatt ten years longer.” 


Mr. B. thews what little pro- 
grefs is likely to be made in the 
fpeculative fciences by this mode 
of education, efpecially as the affitt- 
ance of thofe fciences is not necet- 
fary to obtain even the higheft pofts 
in the government, ‘Fhe examina- 
tions undergone for the attainment 
of office are, he obferves, confined 
principally to the knowledge of the 
language, and, as far as this goes, 
they are to the utmoft degree firict. 


“ The candidates are put into fepa- 
rate apartments, having previouily 
been fearched, in order to afcertain 
that they have no writing of any kind 
xbout them, ‘They are allowed no- 
thing but pencils, ink, and paper, and 
within a given time they are each to 
produce a theme on the fubjeét that 
ihall be propofed to them, The ex- 
cellence of the compotition, which is 
fubmitted to the examining officers, or 
men of letters, depends chiefly on the 
following points, 

“That every charaéter be neatly and 
accurately made, 

“Thateach chara&ter be well chofen, 
and not in vulgar ufe, 

“That the fame character do not oc- 
cur twice in the fame compofition. 

“ The fubjeét and the manner of 
treating it are of the leaft confideration, 
but thofe on morality, or hiftary, are 
generally preferred, If the following 
fiory, as communicated by one of the 
mitlionaries, and related, I believe, by 
the Abbé Grozier, be true, there re- 
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guires no farther illuftration of the 
kate of literature in China, £ A can- 
didate for prefermenut having inad- 
vertently made ufe of an abbreviation 
in writing the chara¢ter ma (which 
lignities a horje), had not only the 
mortification of feeing his compofi- 
tion, very good in every otherretpect, 
rejected folely on that account, but, 
at the fame time, was feverely rallied 
by the cenfor, who, among other 
things, alked him how he could pot- 
fibly expeét his horte to walk without 
having allhislegs!"” + 


. 


aonananaeenen a 


In matters of learning, as welk 
as in many other refpeéts, the ac- 
counts of the Chinefe by the mif- 
fionaries have been very faulty, 
‘Thefe people are wretchedly deti- 
cient in many points of hiftory, as 
well as in the fciences, 

It is faid, indeed, that She-whang- 
fe, who ruled in China 200 years 
before Chrift, ordered all the mo- 
numents of learning to be deftroy- 
ed, except thofe of medicine and 
agriculture, that hiftory might be 
fuppofed to commence with his 
reign. Be this as it may, if we 
ineafure the intellect of thefe people 
by the fcale of European nations, 
they will be found to hold a very 
mean rank indeed.—Political con- 
fiderations with refpectto our creat- 
ing new interefis in China infpired 
many with the defire to Jearn the 
language, Sir George Staunton, at 
the age of twelve years, had made 
a furprifing progrefs in ftudying the 
Chinefe character; but fince the 
tecent fruitlefs attempt to eftablith 
a diplomatic and commercial con- 
nexion with that country, there has 
hot exifted the fame motive for ap- 
plying the due time and attention 
to it. 

It is with fome regret we are re- 
ftrained from making farther ex- 
tracts from a volume abounding 
with novelty and inftruction; ex- 
hibiting fketches of the govern- 
nient, manners, and morals of more 
than three hundred millions of fel- 
low creatures, antipodes to us, and 
concerning whom we had before 
ween fo much deceived, 


Since Mr. Barrow’s return to 
Europe, he has, through the interett 
of noble friends, been rewarded tor 
his zeal and literary merit, by an 
appointment as fecretary to one of 
the firft boards of the realm. 





Art. XXVI._ Poems, lyrical and 
Mifvellaneous. By the late Henry 
Moore, of Lifkeard, 

(Concluded from page 451.) 


OUR readers are by this time, 
we prefume, enabled to torm a 
tolerably correct idea of the fingu- 
lar merits of this long neglected 
poet. They have been prefented 
with fome rich fpecimens of ge- 
nuine poetry, fuch as feize upon 
the heart, and charm the moft 
grateful paflions ot the mind; they 
have banquetted on excellencies, 
unfullied by deformity cither of ex- 
preffion or idea: and thus far 
their pleafures have been fuperior 
to ours; for, in the courfe of the 
volume, many paflages occurred 
which offended greatly by their in- 
fipidity and approximation  to- 
wards the true Bathos. 

Mr. Moore’s genius is, in fac, 
very unequal, Fiven in the fame 
poem, amid furrounding beauties, 
parts might be felected which do 
not bear the remotett affinity to 
the ufual exalted flrain of his write 
ings.. Among the moft prominent 
of his defeéts, and which are pro- 
fufely fcattered over his work, may 
be reckoned pleonafm, tautology, 
alliteration, “ vile antithefis,” and 
profopopeia, ‘To the third of thefe 
he appears to have been enthufiatti- 
cally attached, every page being 
moft redundantly fupplied with it. 
We know that fome writers have af- 
feted to confider this knack as 
a reat embellifhment to poetry. 
Sometimes it undoubtedly is fo, 
for it gives an energy, 4 {weetnefs, 
and an exprefiion to particular paf- 
fages, which nothing can exceed. 
But it is an ornament which re- 
quires to be ufed with great fkill, 
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and very temperately; for every 
one knows that it is mechanically 
eafy, and we are apt to de(pife for 
its vulgarity, that which every 
writer of verfes can attain. It is 
but to-collect an aflemblage of 
words, each having an initial re- 
femblance, and to arrange them in 
moft unmulical cadences. The 
reader is very forcibly impreffed 
with the notion of meannefs whea 
he beholds this trick reforted to 
perpetually; for di/cretion is re- 
quifite in ufing even the moit ap- 
proved figures of fpeech, fo as not 
to make the productions of the 
poet appear, hike the feulptured 
columns of an Hindoftan pagoda, 
inelegantly profufe of extrava- 
gant embellifhment; but how much 
more fo isit required in adopting 
thofe which are allowed on ail 
hands to have but a doubtful beau- 
ty, depending folely on their pofi- 
tion? What can be more ridicu- 
Jous than to meet eternally with 
“gory ghofts’—** wild winds’— 
melancholy majetty” — ** poor 
“ pilot’ —and, 

** Amid the /ollow, 

roar?” 

To tell truth, this trifling trick, 
this twittle twattle, is too techni- 
cal to pleafe !—But let us now pro- 
ceed to the particular examination 
of the remaining poems, 

The “ Complaint” is a very fu- 
perior production; not being, as 
the title would import, a querulous 
declamation, but a philotophical 
and a pious appreciation of the 
evils and uncertainties of lite. The 
opening is peculiarly grand, and 
the following traniition is firiking- 
ly impreffive, 

** Ah, Life! deceitful good! 

A rainbow radiance co!our'd ona clou!! 

Fair is thy dawn, and mild thy rifing 
morn, 

‘Which purple beams of dewy light adorn. 

Soft breathing zephy:s waft thee on thy 


“é 


howling ruins 


way, 
And round the Graces dance, and Pleafures 
play : 
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But tempefts foon difturb the fweet Serene, 
O’erfhade the fkies, and fadden all the 
fcene. 
Fond Hope deludes us ftill with blifs to 
comme ; 
But,ah! her bloffoms perifh e’en in bloom ; 
ter rofy-glowing joys but gleam, and die 
While difappointment, pain, and grief, and 
fear, 
Cloud the gay brow, and force the ftarting 
tear, 
And rend the tortur’d breaft, and fwell the 
figh.”’ 

In the following lines he proba 
bly had Weft’s paraphraftic tranfla- 
tion of Pindar in remembrance >? 
the coincidence is ftriking. 

** Thus while I bade my penfive lyre com- 
lain 
Ina fad defponding ftrain, 
By the tempeft-beaten fhore,” &c« 

Thus Weft: 

“* Near the biliow- beaten fide 
Of the foam-befilver’d main 
Darkling and alone he flood.” 

The conclufion of this ode con- 
tains a moral truth which every 
bofom muft confets. 

The next, which is entitled 
“* Peace of Mind,” is probably the 
very worft in the whole collections 
‘rite perbonification, dull attempts 
to fuit the found to the fenfe, and 
a wild confufion of language, are 
its chara¢teriftics. It is almoft 
aftonifhing that the fame mind 
fhould be able to pen, at one time, 
the moft daring fublimities of the 
lyric mufe, and at another to fink 
beneath the dribblings of a mere 
verfifier, ‘* Fortune and Virtue 
coutratied” has very little merit 
fuperior to the former, either in 
language or conftruction; befides 
that it has a famenefs of fentiment, 
which grows wearifome. The fol- 
lowing is, perhaps, the beft it con- 
tains; 

‘* Fortune may bid her golden circle glow 

Majeftic on the Monarch’s brow, 

Trick up a witlefs Lord with borrow’d 
care, 

And kindle on his breaft a tranfitory ftar: 

Yet could her boafted fplendors e’er im- 


part 
Senfe to the head, or merit to the heart? 
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But modeft Virtue borrows naught from 
ftate, 

Draws from herfelf her grandeur and her 
grace.” 

Of the “ Ode to Night,” partly 
written in quatrains, or heroic 
ftanzas of four lines, and partly in 
a more irregular meafure, it is fuf- 
ficient to fay, that it is compofed 
generally with elegance ; that the 
ideas are correct, but not new, and 
that the morality is unexception- 
able. 

We have now arrived at an Ode 
( The Fall of Zion”) which is 
unqueliionably one of the fublimeft 
pieces of lyrical compofition that 
can be produced. The grandeur 
of the ideas, the uncommon energy 
and force of the diction, the abrupt 
and various tranfitions, and the 
flowing harmony of the verfe, all 
confpire to flamp this production 
with the geauine marks of infpira- 
tion and poefy. The opening is 
fomething like the prompt com- 
mencement of Gray’s ‘ Bard.” 
We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to prefent the whole of 
this exquifite production to our 
readers: the following excerpt, how- 
ever, will convince them that our 
eulogy is not mifplaced. 

*¢ © Hark! it is the clarion’s found! 
Float on the hollow gales the fhrill alarms; 
The hills, the vales, the rocks rebellow 

round 

Toarms! to arms! to arms! 

Loud, and more loud the {welling clangors 
rile, 

Shake the wide earth, and thunder to the 
ikies. 

The Nations tremble, as they hear ; 

Ev’ry face is pale with fear ; 

The Mother ftarts, with boding thoughts 
diftreft, 

Yearns o’er her babe, and ftrains it to her 
breaft. 

**© Where Babel,tow’ring to imperial fway, 

Lifts her proud glories to the gaze of day, 

And old Euphrates laves her willowy fide, 

I fee Heav’n’s Angel ftand, 

Th’ avenging Angel—in his red right hand 

He waves his burning brand, 

With fierce refle€tion gleaming on the tide. 

He mounts his fcythed wain ; 

He calls his dreadful train 

To feaft on human food ; 


Ambit > +, Difcord, Famine, and wild Wat, 

Rage, Defolation, Death attend the car, 

Rufhing o’er fliughter’d heaps, and bath’d 
in blood. 


**¢ See from the North a fudden brightnefs 
beam! 

O’er yonder hills the fpreading luftres 
fiream, 

Like meteors gleaming round the mountain 
brow, 

Then Hafhing down the vale below. 
Now fteeds and men I fee, a thining train! 
And brazen chariots light’ning o’er the 

plain. ? 
On moves the hoft in firm and dread array, 
Their polith’d bucklers burn againft the 


day, 
And meat their helms the dazzling fplen- 
dors play. 
Amid their ranks Hell’s horrid Forms ap- 
pear, 
Frown in the front, and ravage in the rear. 
Behind, like clouds, the birds of ravine fly, 
Prefcient of blood, and blacken all the fky. 
High waving o’er their heads, Jehovah’s 
fword 
Of living flame, portending vengeance near, 
Th’ awaken'd vengeance of its injur’d Lord, 
Like a red comet kindles half the fphere. 


*€ ¢ Zion! now for wrath prepare ! 
Speak the figns of earth and air. 
See the fun his golden light 
Veil ig thades of fudden night! 
Peais tremendous howl on high; 
All the concave feerns on fire; 
Flafhing armies in the iky 
Now encounter, now retire; 
Meteors red with flaming hair 
Thro’ the glowing ether glare; 
Panic terrors {talk below ; 
Hark! a voice denouncing woe, 
Thro’ the temple’s vaulted round 
Sends a /aril! and /olemn found ; 
Depart,’ it cries, ‘ Depart! 
And firises with chill amaze the braveft 
heart.’ 


‘¢ There ceas’d awhile the Sire-—his pow'ss 
Ooppreti, 
Exhaufied, a:k’d an interval of reft, 
A folemn paufe enfu’d ; 
Around in dread fulpenfe his audience 
fiood ; 
Till, rous’d again with freth prophetic fire, 
New {trains of horror trembled on the lyre. 
*¢*? Tis come—-the mighty day ! how awful 
low’rs 
Its mu:xy morn! the works of death begin! 
Without, the flame—without, the fword 
devours, 
And famine waftes within. 
Ah! what a groan was there, 
As burfting from the bofom of Defpair! 
See o’er herfamith’d babe the Mother hang! 
Maicrnal fondnefs adding edge to woe, 
Keen as her childbed’s ag onizing throe. 
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But, oh! my chill’d blood fhudders at the 
fight — 

Refiftlefs hunger gives a fiercer pang. 

Mother, forbear!—Sun, hide thy trem- 
bling light! 

Blot out the deed aceurft, Eternal Night!’ ” 


This is at once grand, friking, 
and impreflive: the horrid picture 
is brought full before the eye, 
painted in the moft glowing colours 
which an enraptured mind could 
fuggeft. In the following he de- 
fcribes, with plaintive forrow and 
genuine pathos, the complete de- 
ftruction of Zion. 


¢ © Joy of the earth! where is thy beauty 
now? 
Where the proud grace that crown’d thy 
beamy brow, 
And fiate imperial? forrowing I behold 
Turret on turret roll’d, 
And dome on dome in wild confufion huri’d, 
Like the vaft wreck and relics of a world. 
O name for ever dear! 
With fighs rememb’red, utter’d with a tear, 
Fall’n art thou, Salem! mingled with the 
duft! 
Like fome bright ftar thrown blazing from 
the fkies. 
One undiftinguifh’d heap thy grandeur lics, 
Yet in ruin ftill auguft! 


*** In palaces of Mighty Men 
The lurking Chical makes her fecret den ; 
Inthe Temple’s hallow’d walks 
The ftrutting Oftrich ftalks; 
There gorg’d with blood the rav’ning Vul- 
ture hies, 
There to her mate the {creaming Night- 
bird cries; 
The hiffing Serpent haunts the dread abode, 
Whofe trembling walls rever’d th’ indwel- 
ling Gop. 
There the grim Lions thirft for human 


gore ; 
And heard at diftance by the fhudd’ring 
fwain 
*Crofs the drear horrors of the defert plain, 
Amid the hollow howling ruins roar.’ ” 

If the reader feel the fame thrill 
of delight which we felt on read- 
ing, and fiill feel at remembering, 
the above pafiages, he will, we are 
fure, thank us for having con:ribut- 
ed fo largely to the gratification of 
fome of the moft exquifite fenfa- 
tions of the human mind. 

The ‘ Invocation to Melan- 
choly” has many beauties, and 
many pathetic paffages, which find 
a refponfive chord in every befom 
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that is fufceptible of the impulfes of 
fympathy. The author bewails 
the premature death of a valued 
friend, and, what is ftill more 
afflictive, the lofs of a beautiful, 
accomplifhed, and interefting fe- 
male, to whom his heart was at- 
tached, and who made him bleft 
by reciprocal affection, Well might 
he fay, 
** Farewell !=-whom not a Mother’s frantic 
woe— 
Whom not a Lover’s pleading pangs could 
fave! 
Ah, Death! to human blifs determin’d foe! 
Ah, foe to human glory, ruthlefs grave !”” 

We will not ftay to point out the 
beauty of the tranfition in thefe 
lines, but proceed to lay before 
our readers the following exquifite 
paflage. Defcribing a lover wane 
dering by moon-light, he pro- 
ceeds, 

S*Allthe long night he tells his plaintive tale 
Along the lift*ning vale, 
To ev’ry vagrant rill, 
To ey’ry bending hill, 

And bids the hollow gales in pity bear 
His {welling fighs to Her. 

Thee beautiful-—thee cold—thee fcornful 
Maid ! 

Thee mourns his mufical, his melting lay ; 
Thee at the clofing fhade, 
And thee at dawning day.” 

Can there be any thing more ex- 
quifitely pathetic than this? But 
the claffical reader will probably 
recollect a paflage fomewhat fimi- 
lar in Virgil. 

** Te dulcis conjux, te folo in litore fecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente cancbat.”” 

The ‘“ Ode to Wifdom” has not 
much merit; it contains nothing 
beyond the ordinary invocations to 
that goddefs, and is far, very far, 
inferior to the celebrated “* Ode” 
of Eliza Carter. The ‘“ Folly of 
Difcontent” may be noticed with 
equal brevity. 

The “ Elegy on the Death of a 
Young Lady” is precifely in the 
dull, declamatory ftyle of all fimi- 
lar compofitions. The deceafed 
muft be, in courfe, fair, beautiful, 
virtuous, pious, fenfible, &c, &c. 
&c.; her lofs occafions grief to her 
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that our author was no lefs qua~ 
lified for this fpecies of writing 
than for moral odes. Some parts 
are, indeed, extremely good, and 
as a {pecimen we feleét the follow- 
ing: 


parents, and agony to her lover; 
young virgins, weeping, are to ftrew 
flowers over her grave, which will 
be emblems of her fair but fading 
bloom,. All this is as it ever has 
been; but all this would do much 
better in a man’s portfolio than in 
his works. The common place to- 
pics of elegiac regrets are too fa- 
miliar to produce the effe& which 
was intended. 

The next piece has fome analogy 
with the preceding, but contains 
an abfurdity which we did not ex- 
pect to find in fo correé& a writer. 
it is an “ Elegy on the Death of 
Mrs. S—;” but we are informed 
immediately afterwards that Mrs. 
S—’s fpirit is fuppofed to fpeak ! 
There is fomething repulfively in- 
congruous in this. It is attempt- 
ing to defcribe what we kuow no- 
thing about; for this faid fpirit 
very cordially requefts of her friends 
below not to mourn for her, and 
expatiates pretty largely upon the 
pleafures fhe feels in heaven, and 
thofe the has got to feel. This is 
giving earthly paffions to a heaven. 
ly mind. She defcribes one of 
thofe pleafures in futuro to be, a 
knowledge of our friends and re- 
lations in our after flate. But we 
are not con/cious that we jhall 
know each other hereafter; and ftill 
lefs do we know whether in that 
ftate we Shall continue to have the 
feelings of confanguinity. All be- 
yond the grave is dark and my- 
fterious ; the thoughts of man, when 
he would penetrate the gloom, ave 
lof in confufion, and their “* helm 
of reafon” loft. 

The Ode * On the Death of an 
amiable Child” is pleafing; and it 
contains one thought eminently 
beautiful and pathetic. 

** Now in thofe amaranthine bow’ts 
To infant innocence affign'd, 

You fmile, and cull unfading flow’rs, 
Nor know what ills you left behind.” 

The “ Epiftle to a Young Lady,” 
written in the hercic meafure, and 


‘in imitation of Pope’s moral K-flays, 


has contiderable merit, and thews 
Vou. Il, 


ba ~ common fate attends the Great and 
Fair— 
Expos’d to Flattery’s too pleafing fnare, 
While in their ear fhe trills her foothing 
ftrain, 
Truth, that plain counfellor, may preach 
in vain ; 
She taints the tender mind, untutor’d yet, 
And forms alike the Tyrant, and Coquette $ 
Like conquerors they range with killing 
eyes, 
And cahie more the triumph than the prize. 
Yet tho’ Lifette in queft of glory ftrays 
To vifits, auctions, balls, affemblies, plays, 
In vain abroad for fame the Fair would 
roam, 
For ftill the Female Hero’s found at homes 
—— thofe flow’rs, which, op’ning to the 
un, 
Spread their proud glories to the glare of 
noon, 
Her modeft beauties fhun the day’s full 
blaze, 
And, blufhing, fhrink from Admiration’s 
gaze. 
Firft, Education warps the rifing mind, 
bee knowledge all to drefs and cards con- 
n’d; 
To think’s a tedious {cience, feldom taught, 
But Fafhion fills the vacant cells of thought, 
And furnifhes her toyfhop of the brain 
With all that’s frivolous, with all that’s 


yain. 
Mere children, fiill in novelty they joy 
In each new Lover, as in each new toys 
Their varied life is all an infant’s play, 
They prattle, laugh, and trifle it away 5 
A very trifle tis, in truth, at beft, 
By turns, a ferious trifle, or a jeft.’” 

The * Lines to a Young Lady 
with Milton’s Paradife Loft” are but 
indifferently written, being greatly 
inferior to the ufual firain of Mr. 
Moore’s compofition. 

We now come to his * Sonnets,” 
of which it will be fufficient to fay 
generally, that they are written 
with elegance and eafe; fometimes 
fpritely, and fometimes energetic. 
In ali he writes, Mr. Moore never 
fails to include fome precept of 
morality, or to enforce fume Chrift- 
ian duty: this gives a great value 
to the intrinfic merit of his compo- 
fitions, befides that they form a 
kind of era in our literary biftory ; 
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for, till: now, we had no poet who jng fimile we muft clofe our ex. 
could be ranked with J.B. Rouf-  traés from this entertaining and 
feau, fome of whofe moral odes valuable volume. 


are exquifitely beautiful. ‘* The Sun himfelf, intolerably bright, 

The following fonnet to the Dims the weak eye with mere excefs of 
“ 4 ° ad . j ¥ li ht; 

a ee — While in his Sifter’s fofter looks expreft, 
authors own lequettere ori par His image we admire in gentler glories 
as fuch we are perfuaded it will dreft. 
be acceptable. Thus tho’ no mortal eye the GOD furvey, 


Veil’d in the blaze of his effential day, 
Diffus’d o’er nature’s various form we find 
The fair reflection of her Maker’s mind, 


ay, as eked And in his works the Parent Beauty trace 
bee the world’s din, like thunder froma Majeftic grandeur with enchanting grace.” 
afar, 


Juft mutters in the wind, and dies away. ‘Thus we have endeavoured to 
Known to a few lov’d Friends thefe thades give our readers a tolerably ace 
curate idea of the merits of this 
legacy from a good, and a pious, 


*6 Melodious Philomela! pleas’d I hear 
In the lone woods thy love-refounding 


among, 
Clofe treafur’d from the noify crowd, 
like thee, 


I’d chaunt the rural or the moral fong, and an ingenious man, Having 
In native wood-notes warbling wild and difcuffed each poem fo minutely, 
free. and ofiered fo many incidental re- 
Heav’n never form’d me for the world’s marks in the courle of our obfer- 
affairs, vations, there remains, of courfe, no 


Too much a foe to all itsfirifes and cares, Poon for general criticifm at the 
Content with little in obfcure repofe. 


To Life’s high florm-vext top let others @nd. We therefore conclude witle 
rifes a ftrong conviction, that the name 
Low in the vale my lot more fafely lies, otf Mr. Moore will defcend to a 
Nor heeds which way the raging tempett  giftant pofterity with accumulated 
omen, vere honours, and that bis lyrical com- 

In the “ Hymns” he is fome- pofitions in particular will be read 
tines very excellent, and particu- nq admired as long as the lan- 


larly in that entitled “ The un-  gya5e in which they are written 
rivalled Beauty and Glory of Reli- S206* Ih Nuch they 


gion,” which has a great deal of ori- 
ginality and expretlion. , 
The volume clofes with a piece Ant. XXVIL. Efays, Literary, 
entitled “ Private Life, a Moral Political, and Economical. By 
Rhapfody,” which, as our readers John Gardiner, M.D. §c. 2 ols. 
will remember, was printed at Ply- S8xo. Edinburgh, 1803. 
mouth in 1795, at the inftigation THIS work is not deftitute of 
of the author’s nephew. Dr. merit, though it is expofed to cri- 
Aikin jufily obferves, that there ticifm., The author is a man of re- 
can be no impropriety in annexing flection, and though he does not 
it to his Original Poems, even if aftonifh us by the boldnefs of his 
its intrinfic merit did not entitle Conceptions, or the novelty of his 
it to fuch prefervation. theories, yet he difplays through+ 
This poem is written in the he- out a mind well cultivated, and 
roic meafure, and contains many accurately informed as to the fub- 
fine allufions exprefied in eafy, jects upon which it is employed. 
flowing, and harmonious verfe. His materials are the offspring of 
Sometimes he is inelegant, and at much and diligent ftudy, but they 
others feems to {pan his way are not often uled with elegance or 
along .with cautious regularity; vigor. His mode of reafoning is 
ftill, however, it Aas meritofa very peculiarly open to cenfure; it is 
fuperior order, With the follow- all affirmation, without any a® 
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tefnpt to demonftrate what is af- 
firmed. From what has happened 
in politics, morals, or metaphy- 
fics, the author, not with the ufual 
acutencfs of Scotch dialeéticians, 
fagacioufly infers what will and 
mutt happen. ‘This defective fyf- 
tem of reafoning is moft confpicu- 
ous in his Enquiry concerning Lan-, 
guage, where pofitions are ad- 
vanced in the moft unqualified 
manner, and fupported by empty 
and gratuitous aflertion. The au- 
thor feems not to be aware, that, 
by this mode of argument, the moft 
trifling puerilities are produced, and 
a fhow of logical accuracy made, 
which ferves only to conceal the 
moft deplorable poverty of thought. 
Mere affertion is the operation of a 
woman’s mind, who declares a 
thing to be fo, becaufe it is fo; 
but in a work which afpires to the 


tatk of expounding fome of the moft* 


difficult problems that are to be 
found in metaphyfics and morals, 
we naturally look for that progref- 
live feries of premifes and demon- 
firative inferences which can alone 
convince a rational mind, fincere 
in its endeavours after truth. In 
fact, we expect 

“* For every why to ind a wherefore,” 
and not to be tormented with empty 
declarations, which are of no value 
but fo far as they are fupported, or 
endeavoured to be fupported, by 
probable evidence. 

The volumes before us are like- 
wife attended with a fingularity 
which we do not remember to have 
met with before. *-The paragraplis 
of each eflay or differtation are {uc- 
ceflively numbered ; a method quite 
fuperfluous while the pages are 
likewife thus. Indeed, it does not 
appear what defenfible motive pro- 
duced this deviation from ordinary 
cuftom. It feems to be attended 
with no kind of pre-eminent advan- 
tage, and is therefore unworthy of 
adoption. 

Having offered thefe few prelimi- 
nary remarks, we fhall now pro- 


ceed to a more particular examina- 
tion of the contents of thefe vo- 
lumes, 

The firft contains, ** Conjectures 
on the Origin of Language ;” “ On 
the different Races of Men;” ** On 
the Formation of the Minds of 
Children ;” and ‘Qn the principal 
Caufes that promote or retard Po- 
pulation.” 

The contents of the fecond vo- 
lume are, * Hiftorical Remarks and 
Obfervations upon Government, and 
on the Caufes which have at all 
Times obftructed its Advancement 
to a free Conftitution;” and * Ob- 
fervations on the principal Caufes 
which promote or retard the Ad- 
vancement of Literature, Come. 
merce, and the Arts,” 

We hall firft pay our attention 
to his enquiry concerning the Ori- 
gin of Language, in which he en- 
deavours to fupport the hypothetis, 
that there is no more reafon for 
confidering it of Divine derivation, 
than there is for navigation or me- 
chanics being afcribed ¢fo the fame 
fource. This argument is not, how- 
ever, tenable ; becaufe we can ac- 
count for thefe laft ina regular and 
fyftematic manner, while the other 
appears to be beyond the limits of 
demonftration. When Dr. Gardi- 
ner fays that nature has endowed 
man with fuch a high degree of in- 
telleét as to enable him to invent 
language, he feems to forget the 
common operations of the mind, 
We would, indeed, ferioufly atk, 
what intelleé& a man can poflefs 
previous to the formation of lan- 
guage, when the greater part of our 
knowledge is derived from fpeech ? 
and how, in that ftate which pre- 
ceded the acquilition of language, 
mankind contrived to exift at all, 
being unable to exprefs their wants 
or defires? For if this faculty -be 


not intuitive, it mutt have pro- 
ceeded by flow gracations, like eve- 
ry thing elfe. 
Dr. Gardiner is likewife of opi- 
nion, that there have been /ercral 
4A 2 
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primitive languages, each peculiar 
to certain countries or iflands; be- 
caufe, on the fuppofition of an uni- 
verfal language, it is natural 
to fuppofe that every fucceeding 
tongue would have fome refem- 
blance, however faint, to its antient 
parent. This idea is certainly plau- 
fible; but, yet, our author does 
not fupport it with that cogency of 
which it is capable. Indeed, in 
our epinion, Dr. Gardiner is very 
unfit for purfuing a long train of 
reafoning: he is too eafily fatisfied, 
and fubftitutes mere aflertion for 
demonftration. For example: 

‘¢ The formation ofthe plural num- 
ber from the fingular, by an altera- 
tion in the termination of the noun, 
would be ea/y ; but the formation of 
the cafes, whether by inflection or 
by prepofitions, fometimes called 
articles, would be difficult! The 
qualities of perfons aud of things 
would naturally fuggeft adjectwes ; 
and pronouns, which give an cle- 
gance to language, would foon be 
anvented, @he fexes of animals 
would naturally fuggeft a difimétion 
by genders ; and what could not be 
brought under the denomination of 
malculine or feminine would fall to 
be of the neuter gender”! ! In tuch 
a manner as this we might proceed 
to affirm any thing, however ridi- 
culous or inconfifient. 

The fecond effay, which concerns 
the different Races of Men, con- 
tains little worthy of obfervation, 
after the anatomical accuracy. of 
Blumenbach in the fame path.— 
The following obfervations, howe- 
ver, are deferving of attention. 

“ Were it not for the difagreeable 
circumitance of being obliged to com- 
bat the prejudiccs adopted by men in 
early youth, it would not be difficult 
to fet in as clear a light the wifdom and 
benevolence of the Author of Nature, 
in adopting the conititutions of the va- 
rious races of men to diferent climates, 
as we fee them di‘played im the crea- 
tion of animals. What is equally de- 
monftrative of the parental care of 
Providence, is, the ample provifon of 
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fuch fruits, and other vegetable pro- 
ductions within the “tropics, as are by 
nature calculated for the climate and 
conftitution of the inhabitants. If we 
carry our obfervations on the produc~ 
tions of the earth to the fouth or north 
of the tropics, it will be found that 
both animals and vegetables vary in 
their nature and qualities as we ad- 
vance to cither pole, but are particu- 
larly fuited to the climate, conftitution, 
and wants of the natives. In our pro-= 
grefs northward, the tropical fruits, 
plants, and animals, gradually degene- 
rate, till they at laft vanith, and give 
place to thofe of Europe, as better 
fuited to the people in that quarter of 
the world. The conititutions and habits 
of life in the northern nations requiring 
their diet to contift of a larger propor- 
tion of meat, and of fewer vegetables, 
than is uled in’ warm climates, Na- 
tuxe, with a moft benevolent hand, ac~ 
commodates herfelf to their wants; for 
in thefe countries, animals fit for the 
food and clothing of man increafe in 
number; but vegetable productions, 
unlefs for the food of cattle, decreafe 
in quantity, till we come to Nova Zem- 
bla, or the coait of the Frozen Ocean, 
where. the inhabitants live on fifth, fleth 
of feals, elks, and other animals, with 
fearceiy any bread or vegetables. The 
natural detire of men for a larger pro- 
portion of meat, as we advance to the 
northern nations, has a tendency to 
render the blood warmer, and the bo- 
dies of men more capable of refifing 
the effects of cold, to which their ha- 
bitual exercife in hunting and fifhing 
allo contributes, The good effects, 
however, of this dict will be more par- 
ticularly feen when we eome to treat 
of the fiandard point of heat of the hu- 
man body, which, for the pretervation 
of health and life, muft be the fame in 
all climates and feaions.” 


His third effay, on the Forma- 
tion of the Minds of Children, 
would form a very complete ma- 
nual tor the nurfery. We are, in- 
deed, ata lofs to conjefture what 
potlible connexion there can be be- 
tween water-gruel and a literary 
education ; between mumps, branks, 
or buffets (vide p. 173, vol. 1), andes 
the origin of language; or between 
beef tea and politics! The title of 
the work indicates that it treats of 
Literary, Political, and Qcouo- 




















mical fubjeéts; who, then, would 
ever expec to find a fet of anile ob- 
fervations, fit only for mothers and 
wet nurfes? Education is always 
an interefling though a hacknied 
topic; and had Dr. Gardiner of- 
fered any new or tiriking remarks 
upon it, we fhould have perufed 
them with pleafure, even if we 
could not with acquiefcence, But he 
merely retails the exploded precepts 
of the laft two centuries; he does 
not attempt to follow up the bold 
outlines turnifhed by Routleau, God- 
win, Mifs Hamilton, Mifs Edge- 
worth, &c. &c.: apparently de- 
voted to the good old maxims of 
his grandmother, he never fieps be- 
yond them. The principles of edu- 
cation have made great ttrides 
towards perfection within — the 
laft twenty years; and we may hope 
that, in a tew generations, the ef- 
feéts of this progrefs will be felt. 
The ordinary fytiems, as adopted 
at bearding-ichools and public fe- 
minaries, are replete with error: 
they proceed, in fact, upon nar- 
row, felfith principles, which warp 
the natural bent of the human 
heart, and make man a being more 
felf-centered than he is by nature. 
A general fyftem, founded upon 
truth, freedom, and virtue, would, 
we are perruaded, produce the hap- 
pieft refults ; indeed, we are inclin- 
ed to think that a daily approxima- 
tion towards it is taking place. 

The following extract contains a 
great deal of truth, though its doce 
trines may, perhaps, be urged fome 
times, when other more cogent rea- 
fons are not to be found. 


“ In European countries, where our 
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care increafes with the delicacy and 
dijeafed fiate of the children, and 
where provitions are in greater abun- 
dance, the population is proportiona- 
bly greater. Hence it follows, that 
in civilized nations, where many weak= 
ly children are reared, there muft be 
a greater proportion of delicate men 
and women than in favage countries, 
For the good of the public, it is to be 
withed, that thofe perfons with infirm 
conititutions would not intermarry, 
but that cach would felect in marriage, 
forthe fake of their offspring, and to 
diminifh a tendency to hereditary dif- 
evfes, their haiband er wife from a 
healthy family with a found conttitu- 
tion. This is one of thofe advices 
which Arioito would have placed in the 
moon, with things to be fergotten; for 
iu marriage, more attention is in gene- 
ral paid to wealth, connexions, and in- 
tercii, than to conttitution. Since this 
is, and always will be, the cafe, while 
individuals of either fex feltithly pay a 
greater regard -to wealth and their eafe, 
than to the health aod happinefe of 
their offspring, we muit bave delicate 
females among us. If fuch delicate 
women, therefore, fhall prefer a good- 
natured healthy young woman, who 
has more aud better milk than her own, 
the certainly thercby not only confers 
a benefit on her child, but on herfelf, by 
the prefervation of her contt:tution, 
“J incline not to go farther with my 
apology fur mothers not nurfing their 
children, though we may_ include, 
with propriety, in the nunber of bad 
nurfes, fume women of fathion and dif- 
fipation, whofe avocations in paying 
and receiving vilits, in going to public 
places, card-playing, and fitting up at 
night, render them altogether unfit for 
the-exact and conttant duty which muft 
be ditcharge: in nurfing*. I have even 
gone farther {ometimes, in recommend- 
ing nuries to women free from every he- 
reditary diforder, efpecially in their firft 
child, either on account of their youth 
and inexperience, or who I fufpetted not 


*** On the fubject of a certain perfon of rank pretenling to nurfe her child, Lady M. 
W. Montague, in her ufual vein of humour, makes the following obfervations: * If Mrs, 
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: was a buxom, fturdy woman, who lived on plain food, took regular exercife, en- 
joyed proper returns of reft, and was free from violent paflions (which you and I know is 
not the cafe), {he might be a good nurfe for her child; but, as matters ftand, 1 do verily 
think that the milk of a good comely cow, who feeds quietly in her meadow, never de- 
vours ragouts, nor drinks ratifia, nor frets at quadrille, nor fits up till three in the morn- 
ing, elated with gain, or dejected with lofs; I do think that the milk of fuch a cow, or 
of a nurfe that came as near it as poffible, would be likely to nourifh the young {quire 
much better tnan her’s. If it be truc, that the child fucks in the mother’s paffions with 
her milk, this is a ftrong argument in favour of the cow, unlefs you may be afraid that 
the young fquire may become a calf: but how maay calves are there, both in State and 
Church, who have been brought up with their mother’s milk?’ ”.---Letter 53. 
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to be fufficiently ftrong for the fatigue 
of that duty to which every good nurfe 
mutt fo conftantly attend ; thefe women 
having, with proper affiftance, often 
proved exceeding good nurfes to the 
reft of their children: and, when they 
are not materially hurt by nurfing, 1 
have always adviled them to continue 
the practice. With the exceptions 
ju made, every woman moft unquef- 
tionably ought to nurfe her children; 
for, notwithftanding what has been 
faid, the affettion, the care, and fedu- 
Jous attention of the mother, in every 
thing that relates to the health and 
drefs of the infant, muft be greatly 
fuperior to that of a mercenary wo- 
man, There is, however, little reafon 
to reflect againft women for not under- 
taking this duty; for moft of them na- 
turally incline to it, if we except fome 
perfons of opulence ; fund, even among 
thefe, it is now more gencral than for- 
merly,” 

Dr. Gardiner prefers women as 
the inftructors of children till a 
certain age. Fle fays, juftly, that 
the addrefs of women to children 
is much more engaging than that 
of men; their more delicate, af- 
feQionate, and geutle manners and 
language, are better tuited to gain 
the love and confidence of their pu- 
pils than the lefs foft adarets of 
the other fex, Yet it may be 
doubted whether women are, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, better qualified 
for the tafk of education than men; 
they have not olten fufficient ener- 
gy of character to reprefs the lux- 
uriant (hoots of error which but 
too often fpring up in the infant 
mind. ‘Their manners being foft, 
delicate, and engaging, make them 
rather objects of pleafure than re- 
fpect ; and, yet, much as-every li- 
beral mind muft contemn the idea 
of coercion when carried to any 
extent, it certainly is not poffible 
to avoid it altogether. Nay, there 
are fome offences that ought to be 
punifhed corporeally by way of 
ignominy, and to denote their fla- 
grancy. 

We fhall now proceed to confi- 
der the laft eflay in this volume, 
which is upon the principal Caules 
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that promote or retard Population ; 
in which he argues in a very fatis- 
factory manner, and according to 
Dr. Smith, in tupport of a perpe- 
tually free importation and export- 
ation of corn, without duty, boun- 
ty, or drawback. [lis remarks in 
this fubje@ reccive alfo a fuperad- 
ded value at the prefent moment, 
from their application to the corn 
bill, which has proved fo generally 
obnoxious, 

The following remarks upon the 
argument, that the price of labour 
is in moft cafes proportioned to 
that of provifions are judicious, 
and well written. 


“ A certain portion of the wages of 
the indutirious labourer goes regularly 
to the Exchequer in the duties on lea- 
ther, foup, candles, falt, malt liquors, 
and malt tpirits: but thefe lucrative 
branches of the revenue, in the pres 
fent flate gf cur public. debt, are 
indifpenfable. As thefe taxes, however, 
operate decilively in rating the price 
of labour, and have all the bad conie- 
quences of fuch an effect on our manu- 
factures ; fo, the heightening the price 
of provifions by a bounty on the ex- 
portation of zrain, is certainly an over- 
light in the Legiflature, This forced 
exportation, by means of a bounty, 
Operates feveral ways in iecreal- 
ing the price of grain in the home 
market; y prevents the plenty of one 
year from compenfating i«2 icarcity of 
another ; and this fearcity the Legit- 
lature inadvertently feems anxious to 
preferve, by impofing a duty on im- 
portation ; which muit difcourage the 
induftry of the country, and,confequent- 
ly, population. For to prohibit, by a 
perpetual law, the importation of fo- 
reign corn aud cattle, is, in reality, to 
enact, that the population and induliry 
of the country thall at no time exceed 
what the produce of its own foil can 
maintain. Befides, the bounty on 
exportation loads the whole realm, 
when wheat is near to forty-eight fhil- 
lings a quarter, with two diilerent 
taxes, moft fevercly felt by the induf- 
trious labuurer: the one is, what is 
contributed for payment of the bounty ; 
and the other is, the tax which arites 
from the advanced price of the com- 
modity in the home market.” 


The eighth feGion of this differ- 
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tation, which relates to the Expe- 
diency of a Modus or Compenta- 
tion for the Tithe, is undoubtedly 
the moft valuable part of the 


whole book, ‘The author aban- 
dons here vain and fpeculative en- 
quiries for the more uieful labour of 
endeavouring to benefit his fellow 
creatures, by removing an oppref- 
five tax, which nature and reafon 
alike condemn. [lis arguments 
are applicable to the fubject, and 
difplay a vigorous, well informed 
mind. The difcuflion itfelf is of 
too complex a nature to appear 
with any availability in the thort 
compafs which we aie compelled to 
allot to each articlein our Mifcel- 
Jany. But we recommend it as a 
perfpicuous ftatement of facts, and 
a found, rational, and argumenta- 
tive endeavour to remove fo vexa- 
tious a burthen. 

We cannot, however, fo warmly 
applaud his opinion, that common 
beggars fhould not be fuppretied. 
Thefe are, in every fenfe of the 
-word, a public nuifance ; and one 
which the legiflature fhould fedu- 
loufly endeavour to remove. Dr. 
Gardiner’s reafons for their being 
fuffered are extremely weak; but 
as they lead to the defcription of a 
curious fraternity fiill exifting, we 
will extract the whole for the ad- 
vantage of our readers, 


“ T am even fuch a fceptic, as to dif 
approve the fupprefling altogether 
common begging, fo ftrongly recom- 
mended by fome men of confiderable 
eredit with the public; not only on 
account of the impoflibility of prevent- 
ing it, but from a view of leffening the 
number of beggars, when retfiricted un- 
der certain regulations. In certain 
parifhes, a few beggars may be licen!- 
ed, after their lite and converfation 
have undergone a fcrutiny by a com- 
mittee of the managers for the poor, 
in which ought to be the minilter, and 
one or two elders of the church. Hf, 
after this examination, itfhall be found 
that the pauper has not been guilty of 
any grofs immorality, a badge, with 
his name, that of the parith, and num- 
ber in which he ftands-on the roll, en- 
graved on it, fhould be given hin, to 
be worn on fome confpicuous part of 


his drefs, to entitle him to the alms of 
the parith. No {uch licenfed beggar, 
however, thould be allowed to ply for 
alms out of his parith; and, perhaps, 
the times of begging ought to be re- 
ftricted to two days in the weck ; but 
if found guilty of theft, drunkeunefs, 
rioting, or other glaring immoralities, 
he thould be fent to bridewell, and his 
badge taken from him. 

“ A certain fratervity of mendicants, 
called Beadmen, trom a rofary they 
wore at their belt when the Roman Ca- 
tholic was the eftablithed religion of 
this country, {till fubfifts in Scotland, 
and is not altogether diflimilar from 
what is here propoted ; the licenfing 
of beggars. ‘This Royal tociety of 
mendicauts, commonly called Blue- 
gowns, from a cloak of that colour 
they are obliged to wear, with a badge 
on the right iide of the cloak betore, 
with the King’s name, the name of the 
pauper, and number in which he 
itands on the roll, engraved on it, was 
inftituted, if I miltake not, in the reign 
of James the Fifth, to fay a certam 
number of ave-maries daily for the 
King’s fafety. ‘This is a whimfical 
enough inftitution of mendicants, con- 
filting of an equal number with 
the years of the King’s age; and 
their fmall pention, or annual alms, 
likewife made up of a number 
of pence corrclponding to the years 
of the King, given them by his 
almoner, on his Majefty’s birth-day. 
At this time is alfo delivered to cach 
a new cloak, and a flight refrefhment 
of bread and ale: after which, a fer- 
mon, fuitable to their conditiun, is 
preached to them in the church of the 
Canongate. 

“From fome legacies left by the 
members of the different incorporated 


trades of Edinburgh, and particula?Y “ 


cc Magdalene’s Chapel, to the 
eadmen of their refpeétive corpora- 
tions, it feems probable that this frater- 
nity of Bluegowns contitted originally 
of indigent mechanics. However this 
may be, they are at prefent compofed 
chiefly of common labourers, who, on 
account of their age or infirmities, are 
unable to work for their fuftenance. 
Thefe paupers are not reftriéted to any 
particular parifh, but are ligenfed to 
beg through the feveral counties of 
Scotland: the gown and badge are 
tettimonials of their poverty and inao- 
cence; and they being thus warranted 
to the public as proper objetts of chari- 
ty, few perfons refute them alms. Ihave 
here briefly run over an imperfect hifs 
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tory of our beadmen, to flow that, if a 
tew of the innocent poor, unable to 
work, were, after a firict examination in= 
to their charaéter, licenfed to beg, there 
could beno hazard of their tiarving. Such 
a plan, 1 am periuaded, would letfen 
confiderably the number of beggars ; 
for thote who were licenfed would be 
obliged to keep within their parifh ; 
and if any one attempted to beg With- 
out a badge, they would not certainly 
meet with the fame fympathy from the 
public.” 

The following eflimate of the 
progreflive population of this coun- 
try trom the time of Julius Cafar 
may be regarded as a valuable do- 
cument. 

“T thould fubjeét myfelf to juft and 
fevere criticifm, were | to pretend to 
great accuracy in the feveral calcula- 
tions [ have made of the population 
of this country, from the firtt invafion 
of Julius Czefar to this time, Though 
the duta, however, are but few on 
which we can proceed with certainty 
in citimates of this kind, yet, from the 
pains | have taken in fearchiag records 
and hifiorians, it is probable that 
there cannot be in thele calculations 
any conliderable error, [ fhall there- 
fore venture to fet down, in round 
numbers, what I apprehend to have 
been the population of the feveral pe- 
riods mentioned in this differtation, At 
the firft invafion of Julius Cwtar, A.C, 
55, there were probably in this itland, 
of all ages, about eight bundred and 
fifty thoufand perfons; in the year of 
our Lord 350, when the Roman pro- 
vinces in Britain were in their moft 
flourifhing fiate, nearly three millions, 
But, from the gradual decline of the 
Roman power, and profperity in Bri- 
tain, from the above period, to their 
final departure in 446, having carried 
with them moft of the Brituth youth 
capable of bearing arms, the number 
of inhabitants decreated conliderably, 
This depopulation was fo rapidly car- 
ried on by the invation of the Scots 
and Pitts, fueceeded by famime and 
pettilence, and afterwards by the Sux- 
ons, in their commotions and wars 


with the Danes, through the whole of 
Ca . . . 
the Heptarchy to the time of Alfred, 
that their number, at the death of this 
great man in 900, did not perhaps 
amount quite to two millions, From 
this period to the Conquett, popula- 
tion increafed fo flowly, that, from 


Doomefday-book, and other docue 
ments, it is not thought that in Eng- 
land it was much above two millions. 
From the poll-tax, granted in 1377, 
and confequent fubfidy-roll, the popu- 
lation of England was eftimated at 
two millions, three hundred ang fifty- 
three thoulfand, two hundred and 
three. But, from the vaft number of 
men carried off by the defiructive wars 
with France in the beginning of the 
filteenth century, both countries were 
fo depopulated, and their finances fo 
exhaufted, that neither kingdom could 
fometimes bring into the field above 
ten or twelve thouland men, This de- 
population was fo kept up, or rather 
icreated, by the bloody contefts be- 
tween the Houfes of York and Lan- 
cafier, that itis by hittorians imagined 
that, at the acceilion of Henry VII, 
the number of people in England 
did not greatly exceed thatat the Cone 
quett. 1 omit, here, to ftate the po- 
pulation of England at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and likewife that of 
the time of Charles IT: from this laft 
period, however, the number of in- 
habitants in Britain gradually increaf- 
ed; but did not, probably, till after 
the year 1740, gréatly exceed feven 
millions. 

“ The progreffive rife of the popula- 
tion of this country, from the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century to the 
prelent time, with the extention of 
our manufactures, commerce, and agri- 
culture, and thefe keeping a contiant 
and regular pace with one another, 
demonttratively prove the caufes of 
the increafe of numbers in any coun- 
try; and that depopulation will ever 
attend the reverie of thefe profperous 
circumitayces. But the prefent num- 
ber of inhabitants in Britain, now af- 
certained to be above eleven millions, 
is till capable of beimy confiderably in- 
created by an augmentation of the 
product of the earth, iu the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the commons 
and watte lands, as propoied in fection, 
third, ‘This improvement of our lands 
ought to keep pace with the increafing 
fiate of our manufactures ; for the po- 
pulation of every country depends 
principally on theie two circumiiances, 
Mr, Anderfon, in his hiftory of com- 
merce, inentionsa report, that che Duke 
of Portland is in potieffion of a calcula- 
tion, which makes the numberof manu- 
facturers in Britain amount to five 
millions, two hundred and fifty thou- 
fand fuuls: the annual value of the 
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everal articles, in which they are em- 
ployed, when completed, he eftimates 
at 51,310,000/. If we could depend 
on thefe calculations in 1783, they are 
the firongett proof that can be given of 
the wonderful effect that manufactures 
have in increafing not only the popu- 


lation, but the wealth and power of 
every ftate.” 

In our next number we fhall 
offer fome obfervations upon the 
remaiaing diflertations in the fe- 
cond volume of this work, 


THE DRAMA. 


HE Opera is, as it were, na- 
turalifed in England; it is 
therefore an obje@ of intereft to 
the fathionable part of the com- 
munity that it fhould be more re- 
gularly conduéted than it has been 
for fome years patt. Mr, Goold 
commences under very favourable 
aufpices, and there is reafon to ex- 
pect that the fubfcribers will be fa- 
tisfied under his management. On 
Saturday the 24th of November it 
opened with the ‘* Rape of Profer- 
pine ;” and as the vocal powers of 
Mrs. Billington and Mad. Grafini 
were called up in this ferious piece, 
it is not extraordinary that the au- 
dience teftified their approbation at 
this firft treat in the feafon. 

Drury Lane.] Mr. Ellifton, 
whofe inceffant application to the 
duties of his profeflion as an actor 
has gained him many friends, was, 
on Saturday the 24th of November, 
put upon what might have been 
thought a very arduous undertak- 
ing, amid the many new characters 
he has performed of late. Hamlet 
has not been without feveral ad- 
mired reprefentatives fince the days 
of Garrick, There certainly was 
nothing in the attempt like the rath- 
nefs of Phaeton; and, if there was 
a little of the boldnefs of the fon of 
Apollo, he might, perbaps, have 
juttified bimfelf under a failure with 
the fame words: ‘* magnis tamen 
excidit aufis.” 

He completely fucceeded, how- 
ever, in all that depends upon the 
judgement and action of the per 
former. We can hardly conceive 
it poflible for an audience to be 
more affected than it was under that 
part of the reprefentation where 
Ham let is reproaching his mother 

Vou. II, 


in her clofet. The queen was more 
refpectably played than ufual by 
Mrs. Powell. 

Covent GarvEN.] On Satur- 
day, Decemb. 1, Master Berry, 
the celebrated young Ro/cius, made 
his firft appearance in London in 
the character of Achmet, in Dr. 
Brown’s Barbaroffa. The avenues 
to the pit and galleries began to fill 
at two’clock, and in little lefs than 
two hours, more perfons were col- 
lected than the whole houfe would 
hold, the doors of which were open- 
ed exaétly at five. The pit over- 
flowed in a few minutes ; and it was 
difcovered that many perfons had 
made their way into it through the 
empty cellar of the tavern. Num- 
bers of the difappointed complain- 
ed of the preference given to private 


Sriends and heavier purfes, and of the 


infraction of the treaty with the 
public, that all /hall have an equal 
chance upon the common terms of 
admittance. Thofe who are con- 
tent to wait in the ftreet for hours, 
ought to have, at leaft, an equal 
right. Numerous inconveniences 
occurred, and fome accidents hap= 
pened, Mr. C. Kemble came for- 
ward on the ftage to fpeak an oc- 
cafional addrels; but, as the audi- 
ence conccived that it was to make 
an apology for Mafter Betty, or for 
changing the play, the noife was 
tremendous, and not a word of it 
was heard even in the orcheftra, 
At length this aftonifhing youth 
made Ins appearance with an air 
the moft modeft and dignified, re- 
ceiving the loud and repeated greet- 
ings with a compofed fenfibility. 
As we have entered very particu- 
larly into the merit of this young 
candidate for dramatic fame in our 
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biographical fketch, we fhall only 
remark here, that the manner in 
which he prefented the ring fo the 
tyrant, and recounted the ftory of 
Selim’s murder, confirmed his juft 
pretenfions to public admiration: 
but when, in the prefence of Ze- 
phira, he exclaimed 

O, powerful Nature! thou wilt fure betray 

me, 
the houfe was enchanted, as it not 


only fhewed his exquifite power of: 


delivering fentiments of the pathe- 
tic and affectionate kind, but alfo 
led the audience to afcribe the fame 
inhabitants to his own breatt. 

His appearance in the character 
of Frederick, in Lovers Vows, en- 
deared this youthful actor to an ad- 
miring public ttill more, the cha- 
radter being in its nature congenial 
to his tender age: he did all that 
it is poflible for reprefentation to 
effe@t. In the fcene where he dif- 
covers himfelf to Wildenheim, his fa- 
ther, we cannot account for the un- 
common power he has over our feel- 
ings and tears, except we afcribe 
it to the fimplicity which conttitutes 
the juftnefs of his acting. Let us 
hazard the affertion, and let it fuf- 
fice, that it equalled, perhaps fur- 


Air in “ Thirty Thoufand.” 


pafied, any thing we have ever feen 
on a theatre. 

In the other charaéters which he 
has fince performed, he maintains 
the fame reputation. The ardor 
for feeing him is increafed rather 
than diminifhed; but thofe who 
fympathize with the youth as much 
as with the ator, are glad that he 
has been allowed to repofe from the 
fatigues of the profeflien; and are 
ftill more glad that the indifpofition 
mentioned as a reafon for it, is not 
a ferious one. 

On Monday, the 10th of Decem- 
ber, a new piece, by T. Dibdin, 
was brought out at the fame houfe, 
called ** Thirty Thoufand ; or Who’s 
the Richett?” Of this little opera 
it may be faid, that the incidents, 
dialogue, and denouement, are tru- 
ly infipid, but the airs (of which 
one, we believe, was written on 
purpofe for the finger of it) are 
charming. Braham was rapturouf- 
ly applauded im the principal fong, 
which we have thought proper to 
print with our few pieces of poetry, 
as it relates to the valour and death 
of one of our moft diftinguifhed 
generals. 





POETRY. 


SONNET TO Ry E. AND &. 0. 8. 
HEN Pleafure fpread her fnow-white 
arms, and fmil’d, 
And bade me kifs the fparkling cup of 


joy 
I feem’d again to play the truant boy, 
With Fancy’s dream elate, with rapture 
wild, 


Oncharmed wings, by Friendthip’s voice 
beguil’d, 
Fly the {weet hours of innocent employ, 
And rural fports my long bent mind decoy 
To wonted eafe, for ftill I’m Nature’s 
ehild. 


Flown are thofe hours, and laughing Plea- 
fure flies, P 
Blighting the rofe that now betrays a 
thorn ; 
Cold in my bieaft each new-born fancy 
dies, 
That fprings unanfwer’d, fince from you 
I’m torn. 
I feel the tear that gems the fchool-boy’s 
eyesy 


Who, looking fad behind, weeps on black, 
Monday’s morn, 


H. F. 





The following is the Air in “ Thirty 
Lhoujand,” which was purpofely com- 
pofed for Mr. Brahan’s voice, and 
which,as it alludes to the death of the 
brave General Abercrombie, an officer 
Jodear to the joldiery of Great Bri- 
tain, it will no doubt be thought well 
worth « place in our Mijcellany. 


RECITATIVE AND AIR (BRAHAM), FORESAIL— 
MR. BRAWAM. 
*TWAS on the fpot in ancient lore oft’ 
nam’d, 
Where [fis and Ofiris once held fway 
O'erkings who fleep in pyramidic pride; 
But now for Britifh vatour tar more fam’d, 
Since Nelfon’s band atchiev’d a glorious 


day, 
And, crown’d with laurel, Abercrom. 
bie died. 
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With a mind unfubdu’d, ftill the foe he de- 
fi 


ed 
On the fteed which the Hero of Acre fup- 
lied, 
Till, feeling he foon to Farex’s fummons 
muft yield, 
He gave Sipnexy the fword he no longer 
could wield : 
His Comrades with grief unaffetted deplore, 
Tho’ to Britain’s renown he gave one laurel 
more, 
The ftandard of Albion, with vitory crown’d, 
Wav’d over his head as he fank on the 
ground: 
66 Take me hence,’ my brave fellows,” the 
vet’ran did cry, 
‘* My duty’s complete, and contented I 
die.” 


The following is the Ballad of Logan 
Water, which Mr, Burns fuppojed to 
be old, but of which he Jays, in a letter 
to Mr. Thompfon, dated 7th of April, 
1793, that he recollects only theje two 
lines: 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me or Logan Braes. 

Which two lines he has adopted as the 
burthen of a fong of four fianzas to 
the fame tune. The lovers of’ Scotifh 
Poefy are, however, moft rejpeétfully 
afjured that this Ballad was written 
in Glufgow, about twenty years fince, 
by the gentleman whofe name is now 
prefixed to it. The firft two fianzas 
were printed in the Star Newfpaper 
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of Saturday, May 23, 1789, figned 
with the initial letter of the Author's 
name. They were thence copied and 
fung at Vaushall, and publifhed, The 
third fianza now firft appears. But the 
Song had been, from 1783, popularly 
known and fung inthe jouth-weft of 
Scotland. To afjign it to its proper 
owner is an att of neceffary difiribu- 
tive juftice. 
LOGAN WATER. BY JOHN MAYNE, AUTHOR 
OF THE POEM OF ‘* GLasGow.”” 

BY Locan’s ftreams that rin fae deep, 
Fu’ aft, wi’ glee, I’ve herded fheep, 
I’ve herded fheep, or gather’d flaes, 

Wi’ my dear lad on Logan Braes : 

But, wae’s my heart, thae days are gane, 
And, fu’ o’ gtief, I herd alane ; 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan Braes! 


Nae mair at Logan Kirk will he, 
Atween the preachings, meet wi’ me— 
Meet wi’ me, or, when it’s mirk, 
Convoy me hame frae Logan Kirk ! 

I weil may fing, thae days are gane— 
Frae Kirk and Fair I come alane, 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan Braes! 

At e’en, when Hope amaift is gane, 

I danner dowie and forlane, 

Or fit beneath the hawthorn tree, 
Where aft he kept his tryfte wi’ mews 
O! cou’d I fee thae days again! 

My lover fkaithlefs and my ain! 
Belov’d by friends, rever’d by faes, 
We'd live in blifs on Logan Braes! 





MODERN DISCOVERIES 
AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 
With Notices re/pecting Men of Letters. 


[Specifications of patents are requefted to 
be fent to the editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an infertion in the firft 
number is defired. ] 

Specification of a Patent granted to 
Mr, John Bywater, of Nottingham, 
Jor making and vending within Eng- 
lund, Wales, and the Town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, his Invention of a 
new Method of clothing and uncloth- 
ing of the Saits of Windmills while in 
Motion, provided they are made after 
the Dutch manner, or us the gene- 
rality of Sails are confiruéted. 

HE invention confilts in rolling or 

folding up to the whip, and un- 
rolling or untolding again the cloths 
of common windinill-fails, while in 
motion, by means of cylinders or 
rollers of auy fhape, as long as the 
fails, with ateathed wheel at one end 


of each, working either direétly or in- 
directly into two wheels without arms, 
which are hung fo as to turn upon a 
ring of iron tixed te the thaft head 
cloie behind the back fiocks, and 
which may be alternately flopped, fo 
that the wheels at the ends of the cy- 
linders mutt directly, or by mcaus of .a 
connectioy of wheels called carriers, 
or nuts, work into them by revolving 
round them through the power of the 
wind aéting on the fails, fo that the 
cylinders muft neceflarily turn round, 
and roll up, or fold, or unroll, or un- 
fold the. cloth (which is falicned to 
them), according to the refpettive 
wheel without arms that is ftopped as 
aforefaid for that purpofe, 

This difcovery has long been a defi- * 
deratum with the millers, and the 
patentee has fo far fucceeded as te 
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leave at will any quantity of cloth on 
the fails at any time in an even breadth 
from top to bottom, A drawing and 
explanation of this invention, in com- 
pliance with a provifo in the patent, is 
given into the office by the patentee. 
The fitting up a windmill fo conftructed 
may be rendered more or !efs expeniuive 
according as the feveral parts, fuch as 
the cylinders, are made of wood or 
other materials, A main confideration 
is the avoiding the ili effects of a tud- 
den guft of wind which may arife in 
the abfence of the miller. Thus incon- 
venience is provided againfi by a pair 
of centrifugal balls (like the governor 
of a iteam engine), placed fo as to 
adjuit the lever, aud allow the mill to 
uncloth itfelf when the fails are driven 
fatter than a given velocity. ‘This 
precaution, however, may or may not 
be adopted, it not being an effential 
part of the patent. 
Patent to Mr. Michael Logan, Engi- 
neer, of Rotherhithe, for a conferva- 
tive Lock for continuing Canal Na- 


vigations with a given Quantity of 


Water, 

Tue nature of this invention may be 
in jome meature deferibed by the fol- 
Jowing principles. 1, That a ight body 
will put a heavy body, laid upon an 
horizontal turface or plane, in motion, 
when connected by a line over a pulley, 
the velocity of which is in proportion 
to the abtolute weight of the one, and 
the relative weight of the other. 2, 
That “an accelerated or continually 
increaiing retittance, however great, is 
equipoiled by an equally accelerated 
or continually increating power ; which 
principle ig here to be applied to the 
motion of fluids. 3, When any two 
fluid bodies, by an umtorinly accele- 
rated motion, produce an equilibrium, 
any afligned force fuperior to their 
anertia, tupplied to one or to the other, 
will alternately make them, cauie or 
effect, or power or refilauce. The 
ettablithed powers of the eonfervative 
lock contift in and depend upon the 
univerfal foregoing principles; but to 
give an exemplification of its principal 
parts, conformable to thofe principles, 
would require an accompanying pli 
of conftruction and fections, The ge- 
neral dimenfions of the lock, upon this 
sian, areas follow: length from the 
non to the upper pier head 95 feet: 
width of the leck, 18 feet: depth of 
the lock from the furface of the upper 
level, 14 feet: length of lock on the 


lower level, 60 feet.—Flux and reflnx 

of the lock, from and to the recefs, 

8,820 cubic feet, or 245 tons of water. 

Where the water-gate exceeds 250 

fquare feet in the area, it may be di- 

vided into two, 

Patent to Jofeph Wilkes, Ejfquire, of 
Meafham, County of Derby, for a 
Method of making Pafte to be ufed in 
weaving and fizing Calicoes, and for 
pofiing Paper, and jundry other 
Lhings, wherein Pajle is required to 
be ufed. 

Iy the compofitiun of this pafle, 
it will be requiiite to collect a quantity 
of a mealy fort of potatoes, according 
to the quantity of patie required; thete 
wath clean, and boil them well, with- 
out peeling, fo as to make them mealy, 
when boiled; and, after mafhing them 
in a tub or other velfel, waih clean as 
many raw potatoes of a mealy fort as 
are equal in quantity to the potatoes 
mathed, and to one third more of that 
quantity ; that is to fay, if one bufhel 
and a half of mealy potatoes are 
boiled to math, then take two buthels 
of raw potatoes of a mealy fort, and 
obtain the ftarch or flour of the raw 
potatoes by grating them into a tub of 
water, and by running the water fo 
impregnated through a fieve; which 
water, containing the ftarch or flour, 
fhould remain in the velfel foveral 
hours und:fiurbed, in order to allow 
the tiarch or flour to fubfide to the 
bottom; and, when the flour is properly 
fettled, pour the water therefrom, and 
put the ftaych or flour fo obtained mto 
freth water, and pats it through a finer 
fieve into another vefle!, leaving the 
ftarch or flour to tublide as before, and 
again pour the water off. Pour ito 
the mafhed potatoes fufficient water 
io dilute them, for the purpofe of beat- 
ing them and pafling them through a 
fieve, and then beat them well: next 
pats them through a fieve into a copper 
or other veifel that will bear beat, and, 
when the contents are almoft boiled, 
add thereto the ftarch or flour produced 
trom the grated potatoes, and boil 
the whole together about the {pace 
of twenty minutes, carefully furring 
the fame about all the time it is boil- 
ing; at the end of which time the 
mixture in the copper will be formed 
into the patent palte here prefcribed,. 
The patie fo made fhould be put intu 
a veliel of large turface, for the pur- 
pole of f{preading it to cool advantage- 
gully, Aud fuch veflel may be filled 
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with the faid paite to the depth of from 
four to fix inches. 
FRANCE. 

In Tes Petites Ajfiches de Lyon, a 
journal printed at Lyons, by Metirs. 
Ballanche, tather and fon, we read 
the following announcement ;—* ‘The 
friends of religion and of the {ciences 


have long wifhed for a new edition of 


the Lettres edifiantes et curieujes des 
Mijfionuires Francais daus les dites ) Jes 
Parties du Monde, or edifying and 
curious Letters from the French Mit- 
fionanies in different Parts of the 
World. Mefirs. Ballanche, printers 
and bookfellers of this city (Lyous), 
will {peedily fatisfy the public impati- 
ence on this head, ‘Their editi on, 
which will be publithed by fub{crip- 
tion, not only includes the former 
editiou, but contains interefting and 
important details relative to the very 
origin of the mitlons in both the In- 
dies, The new editors are in potief- 
fion of a very rich collection of mate- 
rials in this kind.” We cannot but 
highly approve of\ this undertaking, 
fay the French journalitts. It is in the 
Lettres edifiantes, &c. more than in 
any other work, that we learn to be- 
come acquainted with China, It is 
true, that thefe letters, written al- 
mott all by monks, contain many things 
trivial, and many things pueriie. No- 
thing is more inlipid, for example, 
than the details with which thofe good 
fathers abound relative to their apo- 
ftolical labours, their little fhuffling 
elutory tricks, &ec. &c. But in all this 
foil there is gold, and men of taite well 
know how to diicover it. 

M. Hevrretour, member of the 
Jegion of houour, and. firit furgeon of 
the French armies, has lately addreited 
what he calls a reclamation to the 
publithers of La Decade Philojophique, 
relative to a fact already announced 
in’ the foreign journals (and which we 
have likewile trantcribed from them, 
fee our lait number, page 419), refpect- 
ing M. d’Aretin, librarian to the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, at Munich, who has 
difcovered an autient MS of the 13th 
century, Containing, according to his 
aceounl, a recipe tor the com politi on 
of le feu gregeois, commonly called 
the Greek Jire (jaid. to be known to 
the antients, aud made ufe of by them 
even in the water, for the burning of 
vefiels), as likewife of gunpowder, Xe. 
On this occafion, a paragraph having 
appeared im the French journals tv the 


following purport ,“ that an antient MS 
of the imperial library of Paris con= 
tains, like wile, a recipe for the Greek 
fire, and might well be a duplicate of 
the MS at Munich,” M,. Heurteloup 
remarks, that he knows not by whom 
this intelligence has been furnifhed ; 
bat he adds, for a certainty, that when 
the difcovery of M. d’Aretm was an- 
nounced, he thought it his duty to in- 
form the government, that there ac- 
tually was in the imperial bbrary a 
MS which might well be fimilar ta 
that of Munic h; fo that, upon an ine 
vitation from the miniiter which was 
made to him, he pointed out this MS, 
which has fince been deciphered, and 
even printed (doubtlets, fays he, by 
authority), with notes annexed, worthy, 
fuys M. Heurteloup, of the great re- 
putation of the learned gentleman 
who is the author of them? But, he 
adds, to aihrm that this MS contains 
a recipe for making the Greek fire, 
would require fome actual experiments, 
fuch as he had propoted, and which 
M. ggg gg thinks have not been 
made. Now, favs he, that the work 
is printed, and that every one has it 
in his power to al {certain by potitive 
experiments the recipes which it con- 
tains, an affurance may be obtained 
whether or no the fatal fecret makes 
a part of them.—Be this, however, as 
it may with refpect to the difcovery, 
M. Heurteloup claims the merit of an- 
teriority. He fubjoins in a note:— 
“ Jt is well known that an individual 
propoled to Louis XV to prrchafe the 
fecret of a compolition, which, if it 
was not really the Greek fire, vss, at 
leatt, fomething fimilar ; and that fome 
experiments were ma le with that com- 
buitible material in the road of Breft 
harbour, with a certain degree of fuc- 
ceis, but that the king, after having 
paid for the fecret,had never divulged it. * 
Tueclats of Languages and of French 


Literature of the National [uttitute of 


France has nominated in its fitting of 
the 11th Vendemiaire, in heu of the 
late M. Le Cardinal de Boifgelin, M. 
Dureau de la Malle, who has publithed 
a complete tranfation of Tacitus, 
Tranflations of Sallutt and of Titus Livy 
have been announced by the fame au- 
thor. The fuffrages balanced between 
this candidate and M. Laujon, author 
of L’dmoreux de quinze Ans, of the 
well written comedy Le Couvent, of 
the opera named Egéé, and of foveral 
volumes of tongs. 
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M. Bastien, bookfeller, of Paris, is 
about to publith thortly the philofo- 
phical, hiftorical, and literary works of 
D’Alembert, all the antient editions of 
which had become long fince very 
fearce, It will contift of fourteen vo- 
lumes in oétavo, and its publication 
w:ll be rendering an efiential fervice to 
the fciences and to letters. 

La Decade Philofophique makes men- 
tion of a M, Caucnors, who is at this 
tine actively employed in the contiruc- 
tion of an inftrument to mealure ob- 
jects by means of the diminution of 
their apparent magnitude. It is far- 
ther mentioned (without, however, ab- 
firacting from this artift the merit of 
his invention, but rather to furnith 
means for the perfection of his dif- 
covery) that M. Jain, of Morges, in 
the canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, 
had devifed, in the year 1786 or 1787, 
a fimilar inftrument, the model of 
which he prefented to the Society of 
Phyfical Sciences of Laufanne. ‘Two 
perfons who fee the fame object, with- 
out any mutual communication, per- 
ceive it in two different manners, ino- 
ditied (as it is exprefied) by the diver- 
fity of their genius: in allimilating and 
comparing the refults of the above 
artifts, a greater degree of perfection 
may be hereafter expected. 

M. Francors, of Neufchateau, has 
Jately revived the memory of the cele- 
brated Olivier de Serres, by publithing 
a beautiful edition of his excellent 
work, entitled Theatre d’dAgriculture. 
Jn the preface he remarks, with a very 
proper tenfe and refentment of national 
Injutiace and ingratitude, that thiscuri- 
ous and interetting performance had 
been neglected and forgotten, merely 
becaute the author was a Proteftant. 


M. ur Doécteur de Lafontaine, Coun- 
fellor of the late King of Poland, and 
M. Le Comte Jofeph Siaratoutki, have 
recently tranfinitted to M. Alibert, 

hyfician of the hofpital St. Louis, at 
Paris, feven fpecimens or patterns in 
nature of the Polifa piice, which are 
extremely rare and curious, The mag- 
nificent deligns, in colours, of this ex- 
traordinary malady, confidered in its 
different fpecies and varieties, will 
form part of the fplendid and import- 
ant-work which M. Alibert detigns to 
publifh on the difeafes of the kin, 
and which the bookfeller Barrois will 
fpeedily publith a profpectus of. The 
mott celebrated artifts will concur in 
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this noble and magnificent undertak~ 
ing, and will exhibit in the fame (as tlie 
foreign journals announce) all the 
learned and refined luxury of the gra- 
phical and typographical arts. 

Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Peterfburgh has lately publithed the 
tirft number of a Technological Jour- 
nal, the intention of which is to dit- 
fufe throughout the Roffian empire 
the knowledge of new difcoveries, and 
their application to the arts, &c. One 
volume, containing two numbers, will 
appear every year.—We cannot help 
applauding all the recent meafures 
adopted m Ruffia to accelerate the 
progrefs of the fciences and the arts. 
It appears that government there are 
not afraid of the men of letters and 
fcience, nor even of the phiiofophers, 
who infpire fo much terror into fome 
other governments. 

Dr. Milne’s Botanical Diétionary 
is at length ready for publication ; from 
the high eftimation in which this work 
has ever been held by the moft cele- 
brated botanitts of all nations, it 
is furprifing that it fhould have been 
fo long withheld from the public, This 
edition, by its embracing all the mo- 
dern difcoveries, and being embeliithed 
by the firft artifts of the country, may 
jufily be deemed a valuable aequilition, 
and indifpentibly neceflary to every 
perfon who is cultivating the pleating 
icience of botany. 

Tur long expected general Treatife 
on Cattle, including breed, manage- 
ment, and medicine, by Mr. Lawrence, 
author of the New Farmers’ Calendar, 
is at length ready for publication, 
Befides the fulleft inveftigation of every 
branch of the fubjeét by this really 
practical writer, the public will be 
gratified with a clear view of that mott 
intereiting and important national ob- 
ject, the improvement of our clothing 
wool, to a full and decided equality 
with that of Spain, by the Spamith 
crofs. 

Dr. Thornton is about to publifh an 
an{wer to the various objections lately 
raifed againtt vaccination, with proots 
of the efficacy of the cow pock, in- 
tended principally for the ufe of fami- 
lies. 

Mr. Delafond, who, during fofty- ' 
five years of a life devoted to the Bri- 
tifh naval fervice, in the courfe of 
which he frequently difcharged the 
funétions of Deputy Judge Advocate 
to the Fleet, has been ailiduoufly ¢u- 
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gaged in colleting and arranging ma- 
terials for a Treatife on Naval Courts 
Martial, which will make its appear- 
ance in the month of January next. 
This treatife does not exhibit a mere 
recapitulation of forms and pr¢cedents, 
but, after enquiring iato the drigin of 
vaval judicial inftitutions, afpires to 
explain the principles on which they 
are founded; the laws and regulations 
by which they are governed; and to 
poiut out thofe defects Phi to be re- 
medied in a fyftem poflefling much in- 


herent excellence. Such» work, com 
prifed as it is in one moderate o¢tavo 
volume, cannot but prove acceptable 
to naval officers in general, among 
whom it has long been a defideratum. 

Mr. Sharpe, who has lately favoured 
the lovers of the arts with a beautiful 
edition of the Spectator, ‘latter, and 
Guarpian, is now employed in em- 
bellithing a body of Englith poctry, 
which he will commence publifhing uw 
a few weeks, 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ONAPARTE is now the crowned 
Emperor of France. His corona- 
tion was performed with all the folem- 
nity and magnificence that are generally 
difplayed on fimilar occations. The 
Corfican and the ufurper, as the Eng- 
lifh papers, in imitation of the invec- 
tives of Demotthenes againit Philip, 
love to term him, is become, like Char- 
lemagne, the head of a new dynatty. 
ilis right, like that of the heads of 
moft dynatties, is really founded upon 
the fword: the addreffes to him from 
the Senate attribute it to the free 
choice of the fovereign people, of 
whom between three aud four millions 
gave their fuffrages for bis afcent to the 
nnperial throne, and for the preferva- 
tion of the imperial dignity in his fa- 
mily. Whatever weight this may have 
had upon the mind of the emperor, 
it is certainly a remarkable deference 
to public opinion; and there caunot 
be a doubt that multitudes in France 
will be fo far fwayed by it, as to believe 
their monarch’s pretentions to authority 
upon the people’s choice equally valid 
with thofe of his predecetior founded 
on birth. Our William the Conqueror 
did not difdain the fame art, and at 
his coronation both Saxons and Nor- 
mans were afked, whether they elected 
him for their fovereign of England: 
and the loud acclamations of the fo- 
reigners and natives, teftifying their 
approbation within the church at Weit- 
minfter, being unhappily conftrued by 
the Norman foldiers without ‘into a 
tumult againft their lord, occafioned 
the death of many of their Englifh fel- 
low fubjects. 

Whatever may be the claims of the 
new emperor, he has now poffeffion of 
the throne. The bravery of a foldier, 
the talents of a ftatefman, and fortune, 
to ule his own language, have conducted 


him to this elevation. To preferve 
himfelf in his feat, the fame talents are 
requifite; and, by his antwer to the 
Senate, he points out the real truth of 
the rife and fall of thrones: and his 
allertion is jufi, that, when a family is 
irrefolute, and mutable in its countels, 
regardful of its own iuterefis, and not 
thofe of the nation, it defervedly is 
thrown from its high rank, and leaves 
the poit to be occupied by a more 
{pirited fuccefior. 

Our newtpapers prophefy the fall of 
the new family, and declare the upftart 
incapable of maintaining his poft, be- 
caufe his throne is uot furrounded with 
hereditary nobility, aud he has it not 
in his _— to form around him a 
body of dukes and primes. Thete un- 
fortunate common place writers either 
never knew, or have forgotten, that 
the word duke means only the general 
of army, and that the emigrant . 
nobility.of France are reprefentatives 
merely of thofe generals who once 
performed, to Charlemagne and _ his 
fucceflors the fame office as the lately 
created imarihals of France have done 
to Bonaparte. Lereditary nobility is 
not necetlary alfo to monarchy, for the 
greateft and oldeft monarchy in the 
world has fubfitied, and does tubtitt, 
without it. Becaufe certain in{titutions 
have fubfitted at certain times, and in 
certain places, it does not follow that 
they mutt not give way to the circum- 
ftances of other times; and the em- 
peror will find no great dithiculty in 
inventing marks of dignity, which will 
be as much coveted and refpeéied as 
thofe couferred by the kings his pre- 
decetfors. 

To us it is of no fort of confequence 
whether he is a kivug, or conful, or 
emperor. He is the head of a great 
nation now at war with us, and that 
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clanns to the crown, it raifed the 
Beuniwick family to a throne, We 
cannot, however, fail of noticing the 
remarkable circumftauces in the change 
ef families, and the modes by which 
they are operated. Little did the 
Bourbon family think, when it pur- 
chatted Cortica from the Genoele, and 
when it prided itfelf on baffling the 
efforts of the Brith adminitiration to 
aft the vallant Paoli, and the brave 
detenders of his iland’s dependence, 
that « few years would produce fo 
firiking a contralt, and that the fon of 
one of the entiaved Corticans would 
trample on its dignities, and leave its 
detcendants to a precarious fubiitience 
op torcigu powers, 

The aid of religion bas-always been 
called in to finetify the proceedings 
by which a fovereign is entitled to the 
allegiance of his fubjects. This, being 
an avowal on the part both of fovereigu 
and fubjects of their dependance ona 
fuperior and invifible power, cannot 
hut be conlidered as a very important 
and ufetul ceremony; and however it 
mity have been impaired by fuperititi- 
ous rites or doctrines, it is in its end 
and detign deterving of human rever- 
ence, A mind like that of the em- 
peror would naturally avail itfelf of 
fuch a circumfiance ; aud as the Catholic 
religion is profefied by the great majo- 
rity of his fubjects, he would of courte 
look to the moft dignified chara¢ter in 
that perluation to perform the facred 
rites which were to be ufed on his 
coronation, This has not efcaped the 
cenfure of our newfpapers, who take 
too great a lead, unhappily for this 
country, in the formation of the public 
opinion. The emperor is accuted of 
the utmoft cruelty in compelling his 
Holine)i, the worthy good old man, the 
wenerable Pope, to come from Rome, 
and to give under this compulfion the 
fancton of his holy charaéter to ufur- 
pation. . 

What would our anceftors think of 
this language? they, who were accul- 
tomed tu view in the pope the head of 
the moett artful comb:nation that ever 
exitled in the world agaiutt the common 
fente and the common rights of man- 
kind! Far be it from us to with any 
man to be deprived of any civil right 
op account of his religious opinions ; 
and when we declare ourielves for an 
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nation bas exerted the fame power 
which this nation did in the laft cen- 
tary, when, fetting atide the hereditary 


entire emancipation of both Romar 
Catholics and Protefiants from reli- 
gious tefts, as entirely incompatible 
with good government, and being the 
engines of fa¢tion, we may full view 
with abhorrence the attempt in Pro- 
teftants to palliate the errors of popery, 
and to cover with a garb of holinets 
thofe chara¢ters who ought to be ex- 
poled, as our anceftors did expofe them, 
and were juftified in fo doing, in their 
true colours to the contempt of man- 
kind, ; 

‘The Emperor of France acquiefced 
in the religious fentiments of his fub- 


jects, but he would not accept the 


crown trom the fuppofed facred bands 
of one whote predeceflors had been 
accultomed to give and to claim the 
right of giving them away, This is a 


mark of protettautifm which peculiarly 


deierves attention, and fhews that, 
though France is returned to its autient 
fuperiiition, the civil power has eman- 
cipated itlelf from the degrading fub- 


jection under which it had long been 


held to the fuppofed rights of the 
church, The pope in his council de- 
clared the motives for his journey to 
arife, in great degree, from gratitude to 
the fovereign of France for the bene- 
fits of the Concordat, and the reftora- 
tion through his means of his kingdom 
to the bofoin of the church. Still the 
weaknels of the papal power is evident 
in this meafure, and every true Pro- 
teltant will rejoice that its throne is 
thaken: it is now tottering, and in one 
or two more generations its pretenfions 
will be more thoroughly fifted, and 
Chriftians will difdain to receive their 
faith from the impure fources of eccle- 
fiaitic tradition. 

The gigantic power of France, and 
every thing that tends to its confolida- 
tion, naturally excite attention; and 
the meafure adopted by the cabinet 
of this country of ftopping the Spanifh 
veflels has been the iubject of great 
folicitude, The outrage committed 
on Spain, not being immediately re- 
fented, led to various conjeétures. 
Delays after delays in the retiring of 
the embafladors from cach court led 
fume to think that the negotiations 
might terminate without a rupture. 
Whatever may be the iffue, it is too 
evident that Spain, however interefied 
in the refult, cannot aét for itfelf: ite 
councils mutt be di¢tated by the cabinet 
of France; and whether it returns the 
blow, or fubuits to the affront it has 
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received, it muft equally remain ‘an 
objeét of pity to its aggre ers, Scarcely 
two hundred years have elapfed fince 
the navy of Spain was an object of 
terror to this ifland, fince its monarch 
was the richeft and molt powerful fove- 
reign of Europe: the country now 
holds out the awful example of the 
eafe with which a high fpirited peo- 
ple may be brought te the loweit pomt 
of degradation. The inquifition robbed 
the mind of its energy, and the luxury 
of the Indies enervated the body. 
The court corrupted the people, and 
every effort to elevate the country was 
dreaded as the mean of deprefling 
the power of the fovereign. Well may 
England then dread, that its new mode 
ef taxation, and its luxuries arifing from 
commerce, may in a thorter period 
produce as degrading effects, 

The fallen ftate of Spain is hurtfel 
to Europe, and our attack is therefore 
confidered by many to be impolitic, 
The pretext is, that its treafures would 
find their way into the coffers of Bona- 
parte, and that it is better to have an 
pen eneiny than an inlidious friend, 
But Spain is not an infidious friend. 
{t fuffers with reluctance thofe mea- 
qures which it cannot refit; and it 
becomes a queftion of common pru- 
dence, whether we do not lefe more, 
and much more, by attacking Spain, 
than Bonaparte gains frem that coun- 
try ina ftate of neutrality. The fact 
‘is, that the money obtained from Spain 
is of little confequence to the Freach 
emperor as to his war with Britain. 
This war occafions to him a very fmall 
expence ; it has not:increafed the num- 
ber of his forces but in a trifling de- 
pres and this increafed number is paid 

y the revenues of Hanover: the 
buildifg of a number of gun boats does 
not coft him more than a fcore of our 
Jarge thips dves us; and this chimara, 
which keeps us in fuch itate of terror, 
accomplilhes his aim as effectually as 
a numerous ficet and army. His war 
is on our finances, and the dollars of 
Spain will neither increafe his efforts, 
nor retard their fall 

The probable lofs to Britain from a 
war with Spain is of more ferious im- 
portance. Bonaparte mutt render af- 
fiftance to his ally, and has a pretext. 
for entering into that country with a 
numerous army. Portugal is little able 
to cope with him; and thus the whole 
country beyond the Pyrenees will bend 
to this all-grafping power. Already 

Vou, II. 


our Portuguefe merchants tremble for 
the refult. Their effects ia Portugal 
could not be deemed in a ilate of 
tolerable fecurity the moment a French 
force entered Spain; and if the houfe 
ef Lifbon fhould fall in the conteft, the 
hopes are held out to us of reimbu 
ourfelves at its expence by the feizure 
of the Brazils. Similar advantages 
are expected to be obtained in Spanith 
America; but it is not confidered that 
all we could do, by attacking om ia 
that quarter, would only contribute to 
give the natives that independence, 
which, in the courfe of another genera> 
tion, they will acquire without our af 
fiftance. 

Such profpeéts naturally infpire us 
with the with, that the pon de oF a let 
ter from the French emperor, with 
terms of peace to our court, may be 
founded in truth, The two powers at 
war can but fee their mutual inability 
to hurt each other on thofe elements 
in which each has gained fo great fway. 
By fea we are powerful, as they are on 
land. Nothing is gained on either fide 
by the prefent hoftilities; and it is not 
eafy to fay what can be gained by the 
continuance of them. We mutt, how 
ever, wait till the minifter gives his 
reafons for the conduct he has pur 
fued, or intends to purfue ; and, if we 
fulpend our judgement, we retain the 
right of exercifing it, when he conde- 
fcends te wapert his motives to ‘the 
public. 

European politics have little in 
them confoling to an Englithman, 
The mind, difguited with the repetition 
of the fame intrigues, feeks for refuge 
in jome other quarter of the world, 
and is anxious to know whether fimilar 
errors are to be every where perpetu- 
ated. The United States of America 
forin a ftriking contraft to the countries 
of Europe. They are increafing their 
territories, but without violence ; their 
lefs civilifed neighbours receive for 
tracts of land implements of agricul- 
ture ; and, if their chace is diminithed, 
their means of fubfittence are increafed 
by the improved powers of cultiva- 
tion. The prefident, in his meffage to 
the congrefs, details in a clear and fa» 
tisfactory manner the refults of the 
late meafures of his adminiftration, 
the fuccefs of his negotiations: with 
Spain, and the expected fuccefs with 
our court; to which he does not fo 
much attribute the infults upon his 
ory Britith shipping, as to the con- 
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dué of certain commanders. To re- 
prefs, however, thete iniults, meafures 
are taken, by the building and fitting 
out of proper veffels in certain parts, 
and by them the coaft at leaft will be 
kept im a ftate of fecurity. The great 
point feems to have been, to keep the 
ftates as much as poilible from being 
involved in European difputes; and 
as long as peace is maintained, though 
commerce may fuffer partially, yet 
thofe loffes are not to be compared 
with thofe which the country in ge- 
neral would fuftain in a ftate of war. 
The prudence of thefe meafures is 
evident in the fiatement given of an 
increa{ing revenue and decreafing debt. 
Upwards of twelve millions of dollars 
have been paid off within the laft three 
years, and in the courfe of a few more 
years the whole debt will be extinct. 
What a contraft America has now an 
opportunity of offering to the world, 
if, by avoiding the errors of the mother 
country, it fhould yearly diminith the 
rate of taxation, and yet by an in- 
creafing population fee its revenues 
increate ; and if, in the improvement 
of the country in draining marthes, 
digging canals, levelling hills, it thould 
expend from its increafed revenues in 
the next hundred years only one-tenth 

art of that fum which Great Britain 
fas borrowed to confume in war ! 


Our domeftic politics prefent very 


little that is interefting. As the meet- 
ing of parliament has been fo long de- 
ferred, little tranfpires of ‘the negotia- 
tions of parties. It is furmifed, howe- 
ver, that the minifler has by fome means 
been able to ftrengthen himlelf in the 
manner he wifhed, and yet he will 
find it difficult to vindicate himfelf for 
the ill fuccets of thofe meafures of de- 
fence on which he boafted fo much, 
and on which account he vilified fo 
much the meafures of his predeceffor, 
The great families ftill look with a de- 
Bree of difguft on the means by which 

e came into power, and the little 
pretenfions he had to fpeak of an effi- 
cient adminifiration, unlefs he had the 
vanity to conceive that he was the 
only perfon qualified to prefide in the 
councils of the country, and that with 
his affiftance any implements might be 
made equally ufeful. On all fides 
there is a general complaint of the 
manner in which we have been repre- 
fented in foreign courts, and of the 
opportunity given by the exceffively 
injudicious letter of Lord Hawkefbury, 


to treat our diplomacy with contempt. 
The credit of the nation, wounded in 
this manner, cannot but excite the 
feelings of every generous mind ; and 
the approaching tethon of parliament 
is expetted to enquire more into the 
aétions than into the fpeechesof the 
head of adminiftration, to fee how far 
they correfpond with each other: 

The flotilla at Boulogne has kept 
within harbour, and the winds have 
driven our fhips from the ufual ttation. 
Another object of experiment was pre- 
fented, therefore, to the operations of 
our navy, and this was an attempt 
upon a fort at the mouth of the har- 
bour of Calais. A fire fhip was con- 
ducted with equal judgement and fpirit 
clofe to this fort, and its explofion da- 
maged it, but to what extent is not 
known. The fort is faid to have an- 
noyed our cruizers, and te have given 
occafional affifiance to the gun beats 
making for Calais harbour; but we 
could never, from our view of the place, 
attribute fo much confequence to it. 
Whatever was the damage, we cannot 
doubt that it may eafily be repaired ; 
and we fhould be forry that Calais har- 
bour fhould receive any injury, as its 
good condition is of much more im- 
portance to England than to France, 
In time of. peace it is frequented 
chiefly by Englith veffels, and the new 
emperor will fcarcely be able to pre- 
vent the commerce of the two towns, 
Calais and Dover, being in Enylith 
hands. The fiate of the boats within 
the harbour of Boulogne we have rea- 
fon to believe has excited attention ; 
and the refult of that attention, if we 
were fully acquainted with the plan, 
we fhould not think ourfelves juftified 
iu publifhing. 

In the courts of law, fome of the 
proceedings at the late Middlefex elec- 
tion have been difcuffed ; and upon 
actions for perjury, two perfons, who 
voted for Sir F. Burdett, have been 
conviéted, as it appeared that they 
were not in poffeffion of a freehold to 
realife their votes. This is doubtlefs a 
very high crime; and both the man 
who can perjure himfelf in this man- 
ner, and the wretch who tempts him 
by money to commit the perjury, are 
equally the objects of every man’s de- 
teftation. That this is too frequently 
done in eleétions, we muft lament ; but 
we fhould be very averfe from imput- 
ing to the candidates of either fide 
the crime of foliciting to perjury, be- 
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caufe in a numerous body of voters 
one or two perfons have forefworn 
themfelves.- And in the cafe before 
us we fhould fufpend our judgement on 
the criminality of parties, except the 
perfons convicted of the crimes, be- 
caute it is poflible that a bribe may be 
offered by the agents of one party, to 
induce a voter to vote for the oppofite 
party, with the fole view of bringing 
that party into contempt. ‘The quet- 
tion, however, will be brought before 
its proper tribunal upon the meeting 
of parliament; and the refufal of Sir 
F. Burdett and his friends to take any 
meatures in imitation of his antagonitt, 
previous tu that meeting, does them 
high credit. ‘The purity of election is 
of fuch great importance, that what- 
ever may have been the motives of the 
profecutors, or the means ufed to carry 
their defigns into execution, it cannot 
but be an advantage to the public to 
prevent open perjury ; at the fame time 
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it is to be defired, that fome efficacious 
means might be adopted to prevent 
individuals, or bodies of men, from 
abufing their public truft, by making 
ufe. of their offices tu allure or to 
threaten men to vote for their favour- 
ite candidate. 

To the cafes of perjury we are forry 
to add two infamous acts of adultery. 
The one with a mother of nine chil- 
dren, the other with a fifter-in-law. 
The jury in mme cafe gave a verdict of 
ten thoufand pounds, the other of five 
thoufand pounds. We cannot too 
much applaud the verdi¢t, for the 
adulterer can von | plead excefs of 
— and human frailty to mitigate 
nis fentence in either inftance ; and if 
a man, on leaving the kingdom on pro- 
feflional duties, may not confide his 
wife’s honour fafely with a brother, 
the fraternal tie is broken, and the 
comforts ef domeftic life are embitter- 
ed with the moft degrading fufpicions. 
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ANTIQUITIES, 
AN Hittorical and Defcriptive Ac- 
count of St. Edmund’s: Bury, in 
the County of Suffulk: by E. Gilling- 
water, 6s. 

The ancignt Cathedral of Cornwall 
hiftorically furveyed: by J. Whitaker, 
B.D. 2 vols. 4to, 2/ 2s. Stockdale. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Effay on Light and Shade, on 
Colours, and on Compofition in geueral: 
by M. Garthfide. 4to, 1/ 11s 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Sketch of W. H. W. 
Betty, the Young Rofcius: by G. D. 
Harley. 26d. Symonds. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Young 
Rofcius; with Critical Remarks on his 
Theatrical Abilities. 6d. : 

The Life of Bonaparte, drawn from 
authentic Sources: by W. Burdon, 
A.M. 4s 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Matrimony; a Petit Opera, in two 
Aéts, as performed at Drury Laue: al- 
tered from the French, by J. Kenney, 
1s 6d. 

Elbow Room ; a Pamphlet, contain- 
ing Remarks on the fhameful Increafe 
of the private Boxes of Covent Gar- 
den; with a Variety of original Obfer- 
vations relating to the Management of 
that Theatre ; alfo acomparative View 
of the two Houtes, fhewing the Pueri- 


jity of a great Mau’s Prophecy, who 


was to haveturned Drury Lane Theatre - 
into “ a Splendid Defert,” &c. &c. : by 
Thomas Gilliland. 8vo, 1s. 

Critique on the Firft Rerformance of 
Young-Rofcius at Covent Garden, on 
Saturday, December 1, as it appeared 
in the Britifh Prefs (Newfpaper) on 
Monday, Dec. 3, 1804, 6d. 

The Infant’ Rofcius; or an Inquiry 
into the Requifites of an Aétor; com- 
prifing a Critical Analyfis of Young 
Betty’s acting on the London Boards ; 
with a Sketch of his Life, &c. &c.: by 
J. Harral, Eig. 1s 6d. 


Mifcellaneous Plays: by Joanna 
Baillie. 8vo, 9s. boards. ugman, 
EDUCATION. 


The Faithful Coentraf, or Virtue 
and Wice accurately delineated, in a 
Series of Moral and Inftructive Tales 
by Mrs. Hurry. 3s 6d. 

Rational Amufement for Leifure 
Hours; confitting of Interefting Tales 
for the mental Improvement of Youth : 
by Mrs. Hurry, 3s 6d. 

Interefting Tales; tranflated from 
the French, 4s. 

Evening Amufements ; or the Beauty 
of the Heavens Difplayed; in which 
feveral tiriking Appearances to be ob- 
ferved on various Evenings in the Hea- 
vens, during the Year 1805, are de- 
fcribed, and feveral Means are pointed 
out by which the Time of young Per- 
fons may be innocently, agreeably, and 
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profitably employed within Doors: b 
W. Friend, Eig. M.A. 3s. . 


Law. 
The Statutes paffed in the laftSefhom 
of Parliament, 44 Geo, III, being the fe- 


cond Seflions of the second Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
and Ireland; edited by T. E. Tomlins, 
Efq. 1%. 

The Trial of Capt. J. Caulfield, Efq. 
for Criminal Converfation with the 
Wife of Capt. G. Chambers, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dec. 3, 1804:. 
by R. Johnton, Efq. 1s. 

The Trial of Capt. P. Dennyfs for 
Criminal Converfation with the Wife 
of Col. George Dennyfs, his Brother : 
taken in fhort hand by R. Jubnfon, 
Efq. 6d. 

MEDICAL. 
Prattical Obtervations om Infanity 
by J. M. Cox, M.D. 5s. Baldwin. 
“Outlines of a Plan calculated. to put 
a ftop to the Progrefs of the Malignant 
Contagion which rages on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean, fhould it un- 
fortunately make its Way into this 
Country: by R. Pearfon, M.D. 1s 6d. 

Proofs of the Efficacy of the Cow 
Pock, with an Anfwer to the Objec- 
tions lately raifed againfi Vaccination : 
by Robert John Thornton, M.D. 

A Praétical Treatife on the fuperior 
Ffiicacy aud Safety of Stizolobium, or 
Cowhage, internally adminifiered in 
Duleafes occafioned by Worms : by W. 
Chamberlaine, M.D. Ninth edit. 3s, 

A Treatife on the Venereal Difcafe, 
with concife Directions for curing it in 
all its Appearances : with fome ufeful 
Hints tending not only to leffen its Vi- 
rulence, but to prevent it altogether : 
by C. Erfkine,furgeon. 2s. 

MELITARY, 

A Supplement to the Treatife on 
Military Finance, consaining the Pay 
and Allowance of Generals and Ge- 
neral Staff Officers, whether attached 
to the Regular or Volunteer Force, 
with the Mode of making up their Ac- 
counts, &e.&e. 2%. Egerton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Voltairiania; felected and tranflated 
from the French: by Mary Julia 
Young. 4 vols. 1/. 

‘The Coronation Ceremony of Buona- 
parte; with an Account of the Pope’s 
Journey to Paris, as they appeared ex- 
clufively in the Britith Prefs New!- 
paper, on Tuefday, Dec. 11, 1804. 1s, 

Some Account of a recent Work, 
egtitied “ Elements of General Know- 
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ledge,” being Part the Second: by 
J. Davifon, M.A. 48 6d. Payne & Co. 

Selections from the Worksof Taylor, 
Hooker, Hall, and Lord Bacon; with. 
an Analyfis of the Advancement of 
Learning. 7s. Mawman, 

A General and Circumftantial Ac- 
count of the Fire that happened at 
Chelmsford, on Monday, Oét. 22, 1804, 
by which fourteen Hanoverian Soldiers 
fell a Sacrifice ; with a poetical Mo- 
nedy and extempore Prayer: by a 
Spectator of the awful Scene. 1s. 

A Reply to the Animadverfions of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, on fome 
Papers publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions: by T. Young, M.D. 1s. 

Mince Pies tor Chriftmas; confitting 
of Riddles, Charades, Rebufles, Tran- 
fpotitions, and Queries, intended to 
gratify the mental Tafte: by an Old 
Friend. 2s 6d. 

Remarks on a Publication of M. 
Volney, called the Ruins, &c.: by the 
Rev. Wm. Cockburne, M.A. Qs. 

No Slave No Sugar; containing New- 
and Irrefiftible Arguments in favour of 
the Slave Trade: by a Liverpool Mer- 
chant. 2s, Richardfon. 

The Claims of the Britith Weft In- 
dia Colonifts to the Right of obtaining. 
neceflary Supplies from America, in 
Anfwer to Lord Sheffield’s Stri¢tures:. 
by G.W. Jordan, Efq. F.R.S. 3s. 

Characteriftic Anecdotes from the 
Hiftory of Ruffia; with Notes, Chro- 
nological, Biographical, and Explana- 
tory; from the French: by B. Lam- 
bert. Oftell. 

Confiderations upon the Neceflity of 
difcufling the State of the Irith Ca- 
tholics in the enfuing Seffion of Par- 
liament: by Jas. Maton, Efg. 1s 6. 

Elements of Meshanial Philofo- 
phy; being the Subftance of a Courfe 
of Leétures on that Science: by John 
Robinfon, LL.D. vol. 1, including Dy- 
namics and Aftronomy. 1/. boards, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Series of Effays introduGtory to 
the Study of Natural Hittory: by F, 
Skrimihire. 7s. 

NAVIGATION. 

A Complete Collection of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Attrono- 
my: by J. D.M, Ries, Eg. F.RS. 
11s. Faulder. 

_ NOVELS. 

The Abbey of Weyhill. 2 vols. 6s, 

Men and Women. 3 vols. 13s 6d, 

My Matter’s Secrets. 2vols. 85. _ 

Love and Gratitude ; granflated frum 
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Auguftus La Fontaine; prepared for the 
Prets by Mrs. Parfons. 3 vols, 12s. 

The Nobility of the Heart: by E. 
J. Spence. 3 vols, 13s Gd. Longman, 

The Modern Grifelda, a ‘Tale: by 
Mits Edgworth, 3s. Johnfon. 

Donatda; or the Witches of Glen- 
diel: by M. J. Young, 2 vols. 10s. 

Secret Machinatious. 4 vols. 16s. 

POETRY. 

Playful Tranflations, from the Greek 
and Roman Clatiics, adapted to Mea, 
Manners, and ‘Things; with tome Ori- 
ginal Pocms, Prologues, Epigrams, &c. 
by T. Vaughan, Eig. Numb. 1, 4s. 

The Triumph of tule; a Poem, in 
ix Cantos: by William Hayley, Lig. 
4to, 10s Gd. 

Poems never before publithed, de- 
dicated to Richard Briniley Sher.- 
dan, Efy. 5s. Carpenier. 

Bickleigh Vale, with other Poems : 
by N. Howard. 4s boards. Murray. 

OLITICAL AND MILITARY. 

A Letter addrefied to the Right 
Ion. Lord Hobart, his Majetiy’s late 
Priac.pal Secretary of State tor the 
Colonial Department: by Col. Thos. 
Picton, late Governor avd Captain 
Geucral of the Iiland of Trinidad, and 
Brigadier General commanding his 
Majefty’s Troups in that Mand. 1s. 

Obtervation on 2 Pamphlet which 
has been privately circulated, faid to 
we a concife Statement of Facts, and 
the Treatunent experienced by Sir 
Home Popham, fince his Return from 
the Red Sea. 2s. Ginger. 

An Aniwer to Sir Robt. Wilfon’s In- 
quiry into the Prefent State of the Mi- 
hitary Force of the Britith Empire, with 
» View to its Organization. 1s 6d. 

A Brief Appeal to the Honour and 
Confcience vt the Nation, upon the 
Neceflity of an immediate Reftitution 
ef the Spanifh Plate Ships: by the Au- 
thor of “Curfory Remarks.” 1s 6d. 

A Political and Military Survey. 
2s6d. Carpenter. 

The Juftice and Policy of a War with 
Spain demonttrated. 1s 6d. 

RELIGION. 

The Friend of Chritt Sleeping in 
Death: a Scrmon, occationed by the 
Death of the Rev. J. Adams, of the 
City of New Sarum, Wilts, and preach- 
ed at Wilton: by J. Edwards, 1s. 

Sixteen Difcourfes, abridged from 
the Works of the Rev. Wm. Beveridge, 
D.D. by the Rev, G. H. Glaffe, M.A. 
7s Gd. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr.S. Horfley, 
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Lord Bithop of St, Afaph, inviting bis 
Lordihip to a Recontideration of 1 
Pet. iii, 18, 19, 20, and offering a igre 
clear and coutiteut luterpretation of 
that Patlage of facred Scripture than is 
to be found: in a Sermon, lately pub- 
lithed, ailixed to a fecond Edition of 
his Lordihip’s Vertion of Hofea. 1s. 

Baptifinal Faith Explained; a Ser-~ 
mou preached before the Univeriy 
of Cambridge, April 8, 1864: by vse 
Rev. Robt. Tyrwhitt, M.A. 1s, 

A Sermon tor the Promotion 42.4 
Encouragement of Karly Piety and j:.- 
duftry in the Children of the P.v:: 
written fur the Benetit of the Batuca- 
fton Penny Club. 6d. Matchara, 

VOYAGES. 

An Account of a Voyage to etiabiith 
a Colony at Port Philip, in Ba‘s’s Strait, 
on the South Coalt of New South 
Wales, in bis Majetty’s Ship Calcutta, 
in the Years 1802, 3, 4, 5s. Lougman. 


Books imported by T. Boofey. 
French and Italian. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharfis en 


Grece, par J. J. Barthélémy. 7 vols, 
4to, avec un Atlas in folio. Paris, 


An. VI, de ?’Linprin. de Didot, boards, 
12/ 12s, 

Detcrizioue delle Fetie celebrate in 
Parma l’Anno 1769, per l’Adpufte 
Nozze di tua Altcaza Reale Intante 
Don Ferdinando cua Reale Arcidu- 
cheifa Maria Amaia. Folio, Parma, 
boards, fine plates, 7/ 7s. 

Remarques fur le Voyage de M. J. 
Acerby en Suede, Fiulande,et Laponia, 
par J.A.C.  4to, fewed, 3s 6d. 

Vie du General Caffarelii du Falza. 
8vo, 2s. 

Litai de Curiofites Bibliographiques, 

ar G. Peignot. 8vu, 12s. 

Fablier des Entans ou Choix de 
Fables. 12mo, 3s. 

Memoirs d'un Temoin de la Revolu- 
tion, ou Journal des faits qui fe font 
patfés fous ies Yeux ; ouvraye Polthume 
de J.S. Bailly. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

Recreations d’une bonne Mere avec 

fes Filles, par Madame Perrier. 12mo, 
As. 
+ Veritables Efprit de J. J. Rouffeau ; 
@Obtervations et de Principes fur la, 
Religion la Morale, par Sabatier. 
3 vols. 8vo, 1/ Ls. 

Cours de Mathematiques a |’Ufage 





de ia Marine, par Bezout. 6 vols. 
royal 8vo, nouv. edit. 3/ 3s. 
a ’'Ufage 


de l’Artillerie. 4 vols. 2/ 2s, 
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Nouvelle Grammaire de Gottfched. 
nouv, edit. 8vo, 7s. 

Dictionnaire Aljemande Abrégé de 
Schwan, 4 vols, 4to, 3d. 

Cours Elementaire de la Langue: 
Allemande ; Idylles, &c. de Geitlher ; 
avec la Traduction Francoife interli- 
naire, par Boulard, 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. 

German. 

Bernouilli, Archiv zur neuern Gefchi- 
chte, Geographic, Natur,und Mentchen- 
kenntnifs. 8 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, fewed, 20. 

Reimaur, Briefe. tiber Italien Gei- 
chrieben in den Jahren 1798-9, 3 vols. 
42mo, 1/ 1s. 

Melanie das Findelkind ein Roman 
1804. 5s. 

Boden, allg. Betrachtungen uber das 
Weltgebaude. 2s Gd. 

Allwin und Theodore ; oder Erzah- 
lungen fiir dem Durchlefen der Kin- 
der. 18mo, 3s 6d. 

The tame in Englifh. 3s 6d. 

Eber Woiterbuch der Deutich-und 
Englifchen Sprache. 5 vols. thick 8vo, 
4/ 10s, 

Biankar ein Tragifches Gemalde ; 
mit Kupf. 5s. 





Report of Difeafes in a Weftern Difiri& of London. 


Campe, Robinfon der Jiingere, mit 
Kupf. 6s. 
Ebenderfelbe Druckpap. 4s. 
Entdeckung von Amerika 
ein Lefebuch fiir Jungeleute fchreib- 
papier. 3 vols. 13s 6d. 

——— Samm! intereflantar Reife- 
befchrebungen. 12 vols, fchreibpapier, 
2l 8. 











Neue Samm. merkwurdiger 
Reitebetchreibungen. 6 vols. 1/ 1s. 

—— Fortietzung der Campifchen 
Reifebetchreibungen. 6 vols. 1/ 1s, 

Littiiche Bible. Thick 8vo, Riga, 
12s, 

Nemnich Comtoir Lexicon, in. 9 

Sprachen fiir Handeltleute, &c. Bds. 
8vo, 1/ 5s. 
» Sketch of Hambourg, its Cuftoms, 
Commerce, and Manners, with Ac- 
count of the Laws refpecting Bills of 
Exchange and Bankrupts, by an Eng- 
lith Refident. 8vo, 9s. 

Piittinanni, Opufcula Juris Crimi- 
nalis. 8vo, 6s. 

*,” 'T. Boofey’s Catalogue of French 
and German Beoks, in Addition te 
that of June lait. 





REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From November 21 to December 21, 1804. 


ACUTE DISEASES, 


CEE wnnetnendcsnetsscnquas 19 
Pleurify...- --.-----.--2---..0- «3 
Ophthalmia -..----------------- ey 
PORE citcccriendecedenndentios 1 
Hooping Cough --.----- 2 ebeacecccce 2 
CHRONIC DISEASES, 
Chronic Cough and Dyfpnaa .--.-----20 
Hemoptyfis and Confumption.-.--.---- 15 
Dy{pepfia....--. ------------------ il 
pO eno ere 2 
BEE dkadcincrantnesiaeas aiden 3 
Chronic Hepatitis --.----.---.------ 2 
Euterodynia ...........--.-....<-- 3 
DOI 6. kc caneensdesecnss cue 1 
NOI scans ci, nniiitis' ithienensinnin esa aaiaai l 
Dylentery ....-------.-- iiinntin 2 
Chronic Rheumatifm -.-.. Schetiankaenhail 14 
NS ee as 
Pataly G6 «2... .22.cssecaessceesees= 2 
PE EANIS. cncnsicssngacnandeus 1 
Droply ...-..-.. .~--22--+.~22-00-0 2 
ee ne eae 2 
Hy ftcria.-.-- tt ist init delat 1 
DMN cccccncnebsinacnanaeet 1 
Dylatia ....2-..2-6200--500--505 «3 
DG. nc aban cedaeniane-sa0 l 
TE os a ncnincnennialenieenea ti intiants ; 





Not withfanding the combination of wet 
and cold weather, which has been preva- 
lent during the greater part of the laft 
month, the ufual increafe of the number of 
difeafes at this feafon has not taken place. 
Searcely more than half the number of pa- 
tients have come under the reporter’s no- 
tice, which the month of December here- 
tofore generally produced. A majority of 
the difeafes in the preceding lift are thofe 
which originate from cold ;---complaints of 
the cheftand rheumatifm. Confumption of 
the lungs has been in more than a propor - 
tionate degree prevalent, and in feveral in- 
fiances has proved very rapidly fatal ; hav- 
ing occurred in many who had not been 
fudject to any pulmonary complaint in pre- 
ceding winters, and in the {pace of three or 
four months terminated in death. Inflam- 
mation of the eyes has alfo been a frequent 
complaint, and, in two inftances, three or 
four individuals in the fame family were at- 
tacked with it about the fame time. And 
in fome there has been a tendency to difeafe 
in the biliary organs, rather greater than is 
ufual at this feafon of the year. But, on 
the whole, the catalogue of difeafes is at 
prefent unufually fmall, and confined to a 
few varieties. 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS ; . 


Mof important Marriages, Deaths, 


&c., in and near London: together 


with Biographical Memoirs of eminent Perjons deceafed. 


S MITHFIELD Annual Cattle Show. 

The Smithfield Society this year held 
their annual exhibition in another 
yard of Mr Wooton’s, on the fame fide 
as formerly, but nearer to the centre 
of the market. It was laft year fur- 
mifed, that the rage for exhibitions of 
this defcription was on the wane, a 
fymptom by no means difcoverable in 
the pretent ; on the contrary, never 
was a fimilar fpettacle fo multitudinouf- 
ly attended. One would have fuppof- 
ed that uncommon things had been 
announced in the prefent bill of fare, 
and that fomething precocious and fu- 
pernatural avas_ to be exhibited on the 
bucolic, in rivalry to that which we 
nightly crowd to fee upon the mimic 
fiage, The throng and pre{s were mott 
extraordinary, both at the gate and 
in the yard, and the money takerswere 
puttoall they could do, /ojee that nobody 
paid twice, Even the ladies, laudably am- 
bitious of becoming judges ef good flc/h, 
crowded into the very interior, and 
there were actually a number of fe- 
male amateurs prefent each day: 
to the praife of their refolution be it 
fpoken, and in the glowing language 
of Macbeth, may they henceforth pro- 
duce none but heroes, Sooth to fay, 
thefe fine and happily quiet and docile 
animals and their vifitors kept very 
loving diftances, and an accident might 
haveproduced unpleafant confequences, 
One, and only one, of the oxen did not 
love company, and, had it depended on 
himfelf, would have given very /triking 
proofs of his diflike. The exhibition 
continued from Thurfday the 13th, 
when the Society only were admitted, 
until Tuefi« following, including 
two market days. 

Nothing of very extraordinary or pe- 
culiar excellence offered itfelf this year, 
but the animals were generally good 
and worthy of attention, as a fair fam- 

le of what improvement has effected. 

e mutt, however, except the pigs, 
which were, as they generally are at 
_thefe exhibitions, of that trumpery fquab 
fpecies, guiltlefs of all form, beauty, 
or meaning, and which would fcarcely 
be fold on the pave at Smithfield with- 

‘in a fhilling per fione of prime pork. 
It is moft extraordinary, that no ama- 
teur will be at the pains of exhibiting 
awell bred and ufeful pig. Farther, 


the owners of the pigs thewn tliis year 
made the ftrange muiftake of producing 
no regifter of their keep, from which 
default no prize could be awarded, 

Of the oxen, the Herefords, as utual, 
were the crack of the thow ; their uni- 
on of length and width, their immenfe 
table backs, their fine yet fufficient 
bone, placid temper, and quick proof, 
feem to dath and difhearten all com- 
petition. The fame of Mr. Wettcar 
feems identitied with that of the Here- 
ford ox :—once more a winner, again he 
has carried off the firft and other prizes, 
In fimilar language we may fpeak of the 
Duke of Bedford, with his Devon oxen 
atid South Down iheep: his Grace was 
alfo again a winner, The fmall, brinded 
five year old Scot, fed on grafs, hay, 
and turnips, with which the Duke won 
the fecond prize of ten guineas in clafs 
3, was bred by her Grace the Duach- 
ets of Gordon, 

Parzes, Oxen, Principal prize twen- 
ty-five guineas, in clafs 1, won by Mr. 
Weficar’s tpotted Hereford ox. Second 
prize, clafs 1, fifteen guineas, Duke of 
Bedford’s red. Devon ox. Principal 
prize,clafs 2, twenty-five guineas, Duke 
of Bedtord’s dark dan ox, Glamorgan 
and French. Second prize, clafs 2, 
fifteen guineas, Mr. Weftcar’s large red 
Hereford. Principal prize, clafs 3, 
fifteen guineas, Mr, King’s red four 
year old Scot. Second prize, clafs 3, 
ten guineas, Duke of Bedford’s brinded 
five year old Scot. Principal prize, 
clafs 4, fifteen guineas, Duke of Bed- 
ford’s dark red Kentith cow; had borne 
five calves. Second prize, clafs4, ten 
guineas, Mr. Pickford’s yellow fpotted 
Holderne{s cow ; had borne five calves, 
Prize in clafs.5, ten guineas, Mr. Gil» 
bert’s black four year old ox, North 
Wales, ted in Leicefterfhire on grats 
and hay, aud having gained the great- 
eft weight of ficth in a given time. 

Prizes, Suerr. Prize in clafs 8, 
Mr. Weftcar’s three New Leicefter two 
fhear fheep. Prize ten guineas, clats 
6, Mr, Platket’s three fhearlings, fame 
breed. Prize ten guineas, clafs 9, Duke 
of Bedford’s three two fhear South 
Downs. Prize ten guineas, clafs 8, 
Duke of Bedford’s three thearling South 
Downs. 

As to the mirabilia, or things parti- 
cularly noticeable, we will begin with 
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two twin fifters, one, in courfe, a free 
marten, finall black polled cattle, fo 
extremely fike Galloway Scots, that 
even Lord Galloway himflelf, one of 
the great breeders of the North, really 
fuppoted them fuch. They were, how- 
éver, too delicate and fine in the bone 
to be entirely of that breed, and were 
the produce of a zebu, or Indian cow, 
and a Suffolk polled bull. This bull 
tmight, perhaps, be really a Scot fed 
in Saffolk, and if not precifely fo, the 
Suffolks ure a variety of the Galloway 
breed, fo that our very good Lord of 
Galloway was not fo wide of his mark 
as many {uppofed. Thefe caitle are 
the property of Alderman Sir William 
Curtis, the proprietor alio of the beft 
farm-yard in the county ef Middicfex, 
who ubhgingiy on the tecond day fent 
the Indian cows, dam and grandam, for 
the public infpection. Sir William has 
had the old cow in his pofletiion tour- 
teen years; another mftance, among 
many, of thedacility with which the 
animals of hot clnmates are naturalifed 
to this. The Kentith cow was moft 
complete and beautiful ; to be com- 
pared, for fhew of blood in tite head 
and legs, with nothing {fo aptly as 
with the Arabian and Enylith courfer. 
This Kentith breed is of Suifex extrac- 
tion, thortened and reduced in fize 
chiefly by Welth and Scotith crofles. 
The Holdernets or Yorkfhire fhort- 
horned cows, particularly the red one, 
made a tine difplay for Lanta and 
high proof; and none more than the 
ox of that bred, which, if fattened to 
his utmoft capacity, would attain more 
than the elephantic fize. But there 
was not generally that excefs of fatten- 
ing, heretofore fo jufily condemned. 
One of the Hereford oxen, by no 
Means over fat, aftonifhed all the 
{peétators by his enormous height and 
balk, being alfo fhort-legged and well 
made, though fomewhat coarfe in the 
bone. Equally furprifing was the 
placid meeknets of his difpofition, or 
rather his carefling kindnefs to all 
who honoured him with a vifit in bis 
loofe fiable, where he ftood among his 
numerous friends, without the lcait re- 
Rraint or faltening; and yet there are 
Sunaun creatures who can feel delight 
in the torture of fuch an animal! Two 
remarkably compat well fed oxen 
éame in on the Monday; one Hereford, 
the other apparently a mixture of the 
Hereford and long horned breed. It 
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is fingular there were no long horns 
ed cattle exhibited this year, owin: 
tobably, to the recommendation of 
abouring oxen. The Suter were ge-~ 
nerally good, Cotfwolds, Lincolus, 
South Downs, and New Leicefter; the 
wool of fome of thele laft wag re- 
markably fine. 

In the company of amateurs and 
graziers were his Royal Higbnefs the 
Duke of Glarence, the Prince of Efter- 
hazy (the greateft ttock-matter in the 
world), the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Somerville, Earl of Buckinghamfhire, 
Lord Galloway, Lord W. Ruifeil, Earl 
of Ayifbury, Sir Jofeph Banks, Sir W. 
Curtis, Sir R. Laytoz, Lord Sackville, 
Lord Sheffield, Sir Thos. Carr, G, aird 
R. Byng, Efqrs. W. Northey, Efq. Ar- 
thur Young, Efq. Cha. Gordon Gray, 
Efq. Gordon, Efq. of Belvue, 
in oo ; Mefirs. Weftcar, Porter, 
Crooke, Honeybourne, King, Hudfon, 
Giblet, Garrard, Farey, Bracey Clarke, 
Cotterills, with an imnacnie train of 
&c. &e. 

The preliminary dinner was on the 
Thuriday, when about thirty attended, 
and varicus new members were ad- 
mitted. Atthe grand dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor, on Monday, about 
ove hundred and ninety were junsptu- 
oully entertaned, forming a happy 
mixture of feftivity with the bufineis 
of the day and the purpofes of the 
meeting. The ufual teafts were given, 
and the Prefident, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, made a moti pertinent and pica 
ing fpeech, which afforded general 
fatisfaction to the numerous company 
in which he prefded. 

Among other improvements proje¢t- 
ed and forming within the Precincts of 
the Tower of London, it is intended to 
remove the working gunfmiths’ fhops 
from the vicinity of ale magazine, 
where they now ftand, to a large build- 
ing which is rating without the 
walls, on the wharf near Iron Gate. 
That antient building, called the White 
Tower, formerly ufed as a fiate-prifon, 
will be converted intu a depot for arms, 
and its Gothic windows are to be con- 
fiderably eniarged. 

The public market at Staines, which 
had been difcontinued for fome years 
pat has been lately revived; and the 

ord of the Manor, in compliance 
with the withes of the inhabitants, bas 
confented to make ita free market. 


Married.] W. Robins, Efg. of the 
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General Poft-Office, to Mifs Quarrell, 
of Evefham.—At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, W. Holmes, Etq. to Mrs. 
Browa, widow of the late G. B. Efq. 
of Hull_—Mr. P. Granger, of Lime- 
houfe, to Mifs Jones, only daughter of 
the late J. J. Efq. diftiller, in White- 
chapel.—Mr. Hakewell, of Mortimer 
Street, Cavendifh Square, to Mifs A. 
Frith, of Kentith Town.—At Croydon, 
Mr. J. Colfon, of Poland Strect, to 
Mifs M. Buxwell, late of Bafinghall 
Street.—At. St. James's, Piccadilly, the 
Ruffian General Sablonkoff, to Milfs 
Angerfteyne.—The Hon, Berkeley Pa- 
get, youngeft fon of the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, to Mifs Grimftone, daughter of 
the Hon. Wm. Bucknall, and niece to 
Lord Vifcount Grimftone.— J. Maz- 
zinghi, Efy. of Sloane Street, to Mits 
Ilodges, of Millbank.—The Hon. H. 
Gardner, fon of Admiral Lord Gard- 
ner, to Mifs Cornwall, youngelt daugh- 
ter of the late J.C. Efq. of Hendon. 
—At Kenfington, G. Battye, Efq. to 
Mifs G. Wynyard, youngett daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. W.—His Ex- 
cellency Count St. Martin de Pont, 
many years ambaflador from the King 
of Sardinia to the Court of Londen, 
to Lady Fleetwood, relict of the late 
Sir Thos. F. Bart.—At Stoke Newing- 
ton, W. Everett, Efq. fon of T. E. Etq. 
of Ludgerthall, to Mifs Ellis, of Pala- 
tine Houfe.—The Hon. C. Butler Agar, 
brother to Lord Vifcount Cliffden, to 
Mifs Hunt, of Llandrock, in Cornwall. 
—J. Smith, Efq. of Beccles, to Milfs 
Foulgar, of Cavendifh Street, Caven- 
dith Square——At Walthamftow, F. 
Weatherhead, Efq. to Mifs E. Warner. 
— At Enfield; Mr. Paul Bevan, to Mifs 
Capper, eldeft daughter of Mr.C. of 
Gracechurch Strdé Paes 
Died.] Jofiah Boydell, Efg. Alder- 
man of the city ef London. This ce- 
lebrated character, who has been fo 
Autily honoured with tlie title of the 
Father of the Arts, was born at Dou- 
nington, in Shropthire, in Jan, 1719. 
Ilis father, who was a land-furveyor, 
had deftined him for his own profef- 
fion ; but, from a fudden predilection to 
the art of engraving, he left his native 
place, walked up to London, and at the 
age ef 21 apprenticed himfelf for feven 
years to an engraver! His conduct 
during his apprenticefhip was eminent- 
y bree ew for in this period he per- 
ected himfelf in drawing and the art 
of perfpective, and even attained the 


French language without a matter, . 


Vor. Il, 


making a point of attending the French 
chapel, to acquire the pronunciation. 
The laft year of bis indentures he pure 
chated of his mafter, paid a vilit to his 
native place, aud married an amiable 
perfon, the objett of his early affec- 
tions; after which he returned, and 
commenced bufinefs for himtelf His 
firft publication made its appearance 
in 1745, and was called The Bridge 
Book. The tuccefs this little work met 
with gave him great encouragement; 
and he continued to employ himielf 
in defigning and engraving many views 
of places in and about London, befides 
copying prints from Vandevelde, 
Brooking Berghem, Ofiade, Cattig- 
lione, Salvator Rofa, &c. and the mane 
ner in which they were executed evinc- 
ed coniiderable talent. Finding how 
much the tatte for prints prevailed, 
and obferving with concern the im- 
menfe fums drawn out of the country 
by foreign artilis, he, with that pa- 
triotic {pirit which fo peculiarly cha- 
racterifed him, refolved to endea- 
vour to turn this current of wealth, 
and this by his indaftry and perfever- 
ance he fiually did. In Woollet he 
found an artilt who could equal if not 
excel se. foreign one. The firit 
prints which he engraved were the 
Temple of Apollo trom Claude, and 
the two premium pi¢tures of the 
Smiths of Chichetier: thefe were follow- 
ed in 1761 by the Niobe and the Phae- 
tou from Wilfon, which might be jufi- 
ly called the two great pillars on which 
Woollet’s reputation was built, and 
proved fuch a fpecimen of the Englith 
fchool as gained the admiration of all 
Europe. Alderman Boydell now firtt 
attempted that undertaking, which 
from its magnitude has aftonifhed eve- 
ry nation in Europe. We allude to 
his fchool of Britith biftorical painting 
iu the fplendid eftablifhment of the 
Shakefpeare Gallery. By his engrav- 
ing at an immente expence a vatt num- 
ber of fine privts, and endeavouring to 
eijablith this fchool, he has expended 
more than three hundred and fifty 
theufand peunds. The benefits that 
were thus obtained to the arts and art- 
its mult be obvious to many: indeed, 
they are of that nature as juftly to rank 
him as one of the firlt benefactors of his 
country, Ofhisconduét as an alderman, 
theriff, and chief magiftrate, his conduct 
was fuch as will long be remembered 
moft gratefully. Attentive to the in- 
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tereftsand wifhes of his fcllow-citizens of 
every denomination, humble as a citi- 
zen, but fplendid as a magiltrate, In 
the council-chamber of Guildball are 
proofs of his patriotifm and ardor 
for the promotion of the arts. We 
allude to the pictures there prefented 
by him to the corporation, On his 
private character we might dwell with 
great pleafure ; fuffice it to fay, it was 
diftinguifhed by fimplicity of manners, 
integrity of mind, private worth, and 
folid piety ——At his chambers in 
the Temple, aged 76, J. Wynne, 
Efq. a bencher of the Middle Tem- 
le, and brother of the Right Hon, 

_ Sir William W. Matter of Trimity Hall, 
Cambridge—In Beaumont Strect, T. 
Mayer, liq. late of the city of York.— 
At Kentihh Town, in his 67th year, 
R. Heighway, Fig. of Brachenw-.d 
Green, near King’s Walden, in Here- 





fordihire. We was fenior attorney of 


the Marfhaliea Court, and bad been 
formerly an officer in the fecond troop 
of horic guards—in Upper Gower 
Strect, of a paralytic diforder, aged 75, 
G. Wilfon, Eig. formerly an eminent 
folicitor in the Court of Chancery.— 
At Brompton, aged 60, very fuddenly, 
Mr. Harrifon, formerly matter for 
many years of the White Horie cellar, 
in Piccadilly.—Aged 86, the Rev. W. 
Ramfden, D.D. Matter of the Charter 
Houfe.—Aged 66, Mr. G. Carpenter, 
proprietor of the well known houfe fo 
much frequented by fifhermen, in the 
Marth under Chingford church, coun- 
ty of Efex. Returning from Edmon- 
ton, in Middlefex, in a chaife-cart, one 
of the wheels came in contact with a 
ftone at the corner of Marth-lane, Ed- 
monton, with fuch violence, that Mr. 
C. was thrown out: the unfortunate 
contequence of which was, that one of 
his eyes was nearly cut out, his collar 
bone broken, and his fhoulder diflocated§ 
He was taken up, apparently lifelets, 
to the Golden Lion Inn, in Edmonton, 
and languifhed for a few days, till he 
died.—At Petertham, Surry, aged 81, 
W. Cranke, Efq. formerly a merchant 
of Bithopigate Street, London.—Aiter 
an i!luets of ouly three hours, Mrs, 
Tealdale, wite of Rich. T. Ef. folici- 
tor, of Bifhopigate Within.—At St. Al- 
bans, highly refpected by the whole 
neighbourhood, aged 72, Mrs, Hirons, 
wife of the Rev. J:bez H. minifier of 
the Preibyierian congregation there, 
and one of ihe three daughters of the 


Rey, Samuel Clark, D.D, 38 years mi- 


nifter at the fame chapel, and who died 
Dec. 4,1750. Mr. Jabez H. was al- 
fiftant and fuccetior te Dr. Clark. Mrs. 
H. was interred in St. Peter’s church- 
yard, in a grave clofe to that of her fa- 
therand mother,—At his lodgings in 
Jermyn Street, St. James’s, Major 
Lawrence Parfons, of Pembroke Place, 


in King’s county, Ireland, late of the . 


regiment of Royal Fuzilecers, and bro- 
ther to Sir L. Parfons, M.P. for the 
faid county.— At Greenford, in Mid- 
dietex, the Rev. J. Maule, Rector, and 
formerly fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge.—In Pancras Lane, Buck- 
le:itbury, aged 66, Mr. W. Adiinck, 
merchaut.—Lieut. Cuthbert Adamfon, 
of the Royal Navy, and an elder Bro- 
ther of the ‘Irinity Houfe, In early 
life, he accompanied Con;modore 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, on 
his veyage of difcovery towards the 
North Pole. —At Newington, Surry, 
J. Laver Clarke, Efg. 43 years a clerk 
in tue Aceomptant’s Othce of the Hon. 
Fait India Company.—At Aéton, in 
Middlefex, aged 105, Mr. J. Thomas, 
a farrier.—At South Lambeth, John 
Dollond, Eiq. the celebrated optician 
im St. Paul’s Church-yard.—Aged 74, 
Ab, Winterbottom, Eiq. an eminentat- 
torney in Threadneedle Strect. He 
funk under the infirmities of age, and 
the lois of his wife; aud by this and 
other privations, being left almoft a- 
lone in the world, he, terminated his 
life, by a pifiol, at his houfe at High- 
bury Place, near Iilington. He was 
fecretary and fulicitor to the Magda- 
Jen Charity, and folicitor to the South 
Sea Company. He died in pofleition 
of an ample fortune.—At Dulwich, 
having nearly completed his 72d year, 
W. Hocks, Efq. formerly an emment 
brewer in the parith of Bloomibury, 
but who for many years paft had re- 
ured from bufinets, He was a gentle- 
mau of a found underfianding, matur- 
ed by a long and attentive obiervation 
of the world: he was ever a¢tive in 
the fervice of his friends, and, from 
his general reputation for probity and 
good fente, he was frequently impor- 
tuned to accept the otlice of executor 
and trufiee, in which confidential and 
frequently very troublefome truis he 
acquitted bimielf with judgment, ipirit, 
aud fidelity. His benevoleuce ex- 
pended itfelf in the moft. feafonable 
acts of prote¢tion and kindnefs to the 
molt remote branches of his family, 
and indeed to all who folicived his af- 
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fiftance. He was affectionately intimate 
with his domettics, and kind and liberal 
to his tenants.—At the advanced age of 
104 years, Mr. T, Whittington, of Hill- 
ingdon,in Middictex. He retained the 
tie of all his faculties to the very latt 
hour, in almoit as much _ perfection 
asatany preceding period of his lite, 
nnd could walk a dittance of two or 
tirce miles with uncommon ea’e. He 
had a tirong aud conitant attachment 
to drinking ; but his only liquor was 
zing of which he daily drank two or 
three glaies tl within a fortnight of 
his death. Tle had a perfect recollec- 
tion of the perion of Queen Anne, of 
whom he frequently {poke. In the 
firtt Scotch rebellion, in the year 1715, 
he was attively employed in convey- 
ig troops and baggage from Uxbridge 
to London.—At Hammerimith, Mr. 
W. Hewlett, ironmonger, of theStrand. 
—In an apoplectic tit, a few minutes 
aiter he had entered the corn-market, 
Mr. J. Sherwood, corn factor, of 
Mark-lane.—At her houfe in Lower 
Seymour Street, the Dowager Coun- 
tets of She ultetburv.—At Enfield, Mrs. 
Geledneki, wife of A. G. Etq.—H. 
Tonge, Etq. of Devonthire Street, 
Portland Place.—At Bethuall Green, 
ina private madhoufe, Mr. Newton, 
formerly an eminent furgeon at Brigh- 
ton.—At his apartments in the Beitith 
Mufeum, the Rev. Samuel Ayfcough, 
one of the librarians of that noble and 
magnificent inttitution, and late vicar 
vf Endham, in, Kent, to which living 
he was prefented by the Crown, ou the 
7th of Dec. 1803." Mr. A. compiled 
the immente catalogue, in 2 vols. tolio, 
of the library of print ted books in the 
Britith Mufeum, and alfo a fyfiemati- 
cally arranged catalogue of all the ma- 
nuicripts in that national depofit; be- 
fides an index to Shakefpeare, and to 
the Monthly Review, and other pe- 
riodical publications. He was natural- 
ly modeft and taciturn, and had be- 
longed to the Britilh Muteum neariy 
twenty years.—Ip her 56th year, Mrs, 
M. Smith, wife of Robert S. Eiq. of 
Batinghall Street, and daughter of the 
Jate J. Bogle French, Efg. An excellent 
woman, who to a confcientions dit- 
charge of the focial and domettic du- 
ties added a firm belief iv the doc- 
trines of the Chriitian religion, and a 
practical obfervance of its precepts.— 
Ip Suffolk Street, Charing-Crofs, Mr. C. 
Bannitter, formerly of Drury-Lane 
and Covent-Garden theatres, but lat- 
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terly of the Hay-Market, and father 
of Mr. Joha B. the celebrated come- 
dian, He was juftly confidered as an 
adinirable vocal performer, wherein he 
was chiefly indebted to uature; but 
although a confpicuous ornament of 
convivial circles, his timidity laid fuch 
a reftraint upon his powers, as to pre- 
vent him from becoming a good comic 
a¢tor. Even in his beil days, he fel- 
dom appeared on the ftage, except in 
finging characters. ‘Though fo long en- 
gaged in theatrical life, Whenever he 
performed he ufed to walk behind 
the tecnes during the intervals in great 
apparent emotion and agitation. Mr, 
B. was an excellent mimic of public 
performers ; and, in particular, could 
mnitate Foote i ‘the character of Ma- 


jor Sturgeon with great fpirit, and 2 


clofe udherence to the original. His 
colloquiai pleafantry canted his fociety 
to be much courted; and had he liften- 
ed to the warnings of prudence, he 
mght undoubtedly, have fecured av 
ample provifion for the vale of years, 
into which he defcended through many 
embarraiiments; but he always found 
a fure refource in filial aifection, 
and tpokeof the affiftance which he 
derived from that affection in terms of 
the livelieit gratitude. A long and in- 
vincible attachment to the bottle had 
debilitated his conititution to fuch a 
degree, that of late years it was ne- 
ceffary to revive him with comfortabie 
cordials, befure he could prefide at 
the feltive board with his w outed hila- 
rity. His remains were interred in the 
family vault, in St. Martin’s church ; 
and a numerous company of friends 
tettified their atteétion and retpect by 
attending them to the grave. 

Farther fupplementar: y Account of 
the late Lord Duncan: fre paye 280. 
—- This diltinguithed veteran, born 
in the town of Dundee, North Bri- 
taia, was the defcendant of a very 
antient and reputable family, whic h 
has, during a, long fexies of years, 
been in pofleftion of the -lordthip 
of Luadie, in the county of Perth. 
The annual rental of the family ef tate, 
which came to Lord Duncan, about 
two years and a half ago, conte- 
gueuce of the deceatle of his elder bro- 
the r, Colonel Duncan, is eftimated at 
5001, We have already obferved, that 
his lordihip through life was dittin- 
guithed by a {trong fenfe of religion and 
unaffected piety. This virtue feems, 
indeed, to have formed a grand and 
4D 2 
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leading feature of his private chara¢ter. 
This obfervation, in fome perfons, may 
excite a {mile of contempt; but the 
rational and liberal-minded will learn 
with real fatisfaction, that Lord Dun- 
can felt it an honour to be a Chrittian. 
He ever exemplified the precepts of 
religion in his practice, and the public 
obfervance of it was uniformly kept 
up wherever he had held the command. 
When the great action was decided in 
his favour, which has fignalifed his 
name, Admiral D. ordered the crew of 
his thip to be called together, and at 
their head, upon his bended knees, in 
the prefence of the Dutch admiral 
(who was not a little affected with the 
fcene), he offered up folemn thauks 
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and praife to the God of battles.— 
Let it be added, that his demeanour, 
when in the cathedral of St. Paul’s on 
the day of general thank(giving, and 
when, of courfe, his lordthip was the 
“ obferved ofall obfervers,” was fo hum- 
ble, modeft, and devout, as greatly to in- 
create that admiration which his long 
fuccefsful fervices had fo juftly merited 
for him. In fhort, Lord D, exh bited 
one more iniiance and example of the 
truth of the aticrtion, that courage and 
trie piety aught to be infeparably al- 
lied ; and that the former virtue with- 
out the latter lofes one of its principal 
and mott excellent ornaments and mof 
leading adjuncts. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, S:c., under the 


Heads of the different Counties : 
BERKSHIRE, 

Married.] At Reading, Mr. Rich- 
ards, attorney, to Milfs Higgs.— At 
Sonning, Mr. J. Samuel, farmer, to 
Mrs. E. Newkirk. The united ages 
ef this couple amount to 130 years. 
The bridegroom, by his former wives, 
four in number, has had a progeny of 
38 children and 27 grandchildren ! 

yee At Cypenham, near Wind- 
for, aged 89, Jacob Bryant, Etq. This 
gentleman was born at Plymouth, in 
Devonfhire, but received his gramma- 
tical education at Eton, from which fe- 
minary he proceeded to King’s College, 
Cambridge. Declining to take orders, 
he became fecretary to the late Duke 
of Marlborough, and a private tutor 
in his family, and attended his grace 
in his military expeditions, as likewife 
in an official fituation at the Board of 
Ordnance. Mr. B.'s firft publication 
appeared in 1767, int:tled, Obfervations 
and Enquiries relating to various Parts 
of Antient Hlittory, containing Differ- 
tations on the Wind Euroclydon, and 
on the Ifand of Melité, with an Ag 
count of Egypt in its mott early State, 
and of the Shepherd Kings, in quarto, 
This volume abounds with learned re- 
fearch and bold conjectures ; but the 
author relinquifhed tome of the opi- 
nions broached in the latter part of 
his lite. Mr. Bryant’s mott celebrated, 
and truly valuable, work, is the “ Ana- 
Ivfis of Autient Mythology ;” the ob- 
ject of which is, to fap the cagfe of ine. 
fidelity, by tracing the earlielt hidiory 
of mankind through the traditional re- 
mains of all nations, About the fame 


arranged in alphabetical Order. 

time alfo Mr. B. publithed an anony- 
mous tract, intitled “ Vindicie Flavi- 
ana,” being a defence of the tettimony 
vf Jofephus to Chrift, in the fo much 
difputed paflage generally fuppof d to 
be fpurious. The ingenuity of this 
defence made many converts, and, 
among the reft, the late ingenious and 
learned Dr. Prieftley. Asa pulemical 
or controvertial writer, Mr. B. difcover- 
ed more livelinefs of fancy than vir 
gor of argument. In his difpute with 
Dr, Priettley on the fubject of necet- 
fity, he was thought to be evidently 
worfted. In converfation Mr. B. was 
cheerful, entertaining, and infiructive. 
The death of this accomplithed tcholar 
was fymewhat premature, being brought 
ov by a hurt on his leg, oceationed by 
an unfortunate fall from a chair, while 
in the act of reaching down a book, 
A predominant and truly laudable 
trait in his character was, a firm con- 
viction of the truth of Chriftianity ; 
and hence he had nothing fo much at 
heart as to convince others. To this 
important object he affiduoufly devoted 
all his learning and all his intelleétua} 
powers, 

CHESHIRE, 

Died] At Chetter, T. Richards, 
Efq. one of the Aldermen of the Cor- 
poration.—At Nantwich, detervedly 
refpected, D, Harris, Etq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Intended Inclofure in this county : 
Cotton’s Common, in the parith of 
Outwell, in the Ile of Ely. 

Died.| At Cambridge, T, W. Tem- 
ple, Lig. of Corpus Chrifti College, 
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and youngeft fon of the Rev. Dr. T. of 
Northwood Place, county of Suffolk. 
-——In the ifland of Jamaica, J. Thorpe, 
Fiquire, of Chippenham Hall, a gen- 
tleman of eminence in the mercan- 
tile world, He has bequeathed the 
fun of 60,000/ per annum to Matter 
Thorpe, his grandion, and fon of Lady 
Sutan Drew, now a fiudent in the 
Univertity of Cambridge. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.] At Lauucetion, Mr, Score, 
attorney, of Sherborne, to Mits Jones, 
daughter of the Rev. C. Jones—At 
Grampound, Mr. 8, Harris, printer and 
fiationer, of Falmout!, to Mils M. Sy- 
monds.—At St. Ives, Mr. J. Rotewall, 
Lieutenant in the Corps of St. Ives 
Volunteers, to Milfs Rotewall. — At 
Lodmyn, T. Duke, Etq. of London, to 
Milfs Edyvean. 

Died.| Aged 21, Mr. 1. Cock, En- 
fign in the fecond battalion of Mount’s 
Bay Volunteers. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A fpacious building has been lately 
finithed and fitted up at Carlifle, for 
the ufe and purpotes of a cotton twit 
manufactory : it is fuppoled to be one 
of the moft extenfive concerns ever en- 
tered into in this part of the country. 
The fieam,-engine, made by Metlrs. 
Bolton and Watt, of Birmingham, 
contains a power equal to that of 
thirty-fix horles, and keeps at work 
30,240 fpindles. ‘The fite of the build- 
ing occupies 39 yards 2 feet in length, 
by 22 yards in breadth ; aud by means 
of twenty-two hollow cati-irou pillars 
iweach room, wiiuch receive the fteam 
from the engine, a tuitable degree of 
heat is always preferved, and tie ute 
of fire, except what is requilite for the 
fieam engine, is thereby rendered to- 
tally unneceflury. 

Married.| At Carlile, Alex. Lawrie, 
Eiy. furgeon to the recruiting diftrict, 
to Milfs M. Brooke. —~ At. Appleby, 
Lieut. Jacques, of the Royal Navy, to 
Mils King, of Penrith.—At Gretna 
Green, H. Curwen, Eq. eldeft ton of 
J. C. Curwen, Efq. by his prefent lady, 
to Mifs Stanley, eldett daughter of EF. 
Stanley, Ety. of Whitchaven. 

Died.] At Carlifle, Mr. T. Low- 
thian, attorney.—At Cockermouth, in 
an advanced age, Mrs, Dykes, amaiden 
lady, fitter to L. Dykes Ballantyne, 
Fiq.—At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Yo- 
ward, commonly called the Chimney 
Doctor, from his tuccetstul judicious 
effurts in clearing apartinents of fmoke. 
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—The Rev. T. Wugginfon, Vicar of 
Newchurch, in Pendle, and maticr of 
an academy there. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The foundation fiove of a new mar- 

ket-houfe has been lately laid in the 
town of Plymouth, for the building of 
which, in a commodious and oerna- 
mental manner, on the tontine plan, 
the fm of 10,000/ has been iubtcribed 
by the inhabitants. 
* Vefiry meetings have been lately 
held in the city of Exeter, at the par- 
ticular requett of the mayor, te confult 
on a plan for the jaudable purpoie of 
better cleanting, lighting, aud umprov- 
ing the various tireets with the city. 
It is intended to number the houtes, to 
mark the names ou the feveral {trcets, 
for the correct informativn of fttran- 
gers, and to erect a number of new 
lamps in the different parilles where 
wanted, to be lighted and kept burn- 
ing during the night, in addition to 
thufe already ercétced. Of thefe lamps 
the pariih of Trinity has already en- 
gaged for thirteen. 

Married.| At Uffeombe, Mr. Sou- 
therton, furgeon, to Mils A. Taplin, of 
Eaftleigh, near Biddeford.—At Sanip- 
ford Peverell, J. Pugh, iq. of Thover- 
ton, to Mits Cowlin.—At South Mal- 
ton, Mills, Efg. to Mils Sutfaa 
Dormer, of Fowcry.—At Corfcombe, 
J. Bellamy, Etq. of Cheddington Houte, 
to Mifs A. Hann, of Benville Park — 
At Bxeter, Mr. R. Evans, druggili, to 
Milfs M. L. Toby, of Bridport. 

Died.| At Exeter, Mrs. Hedgeland, 
wite of Mr. P. Hedgelaad, bookteller. 
—Tbe Rev. C. P. Caillard.—At Ply- 
mouth, Mrs. F. Date, mother of Mr. 
Date, merchant, and fitter ofthe late Ad- 
miral Jefferies, of Southampton.— At 
Sampturd Peverell, aged 68, Mr. W. 
$. Dix, formerly a merchant of Excter, 

DURHAM. 

Married.] At Durham, Mr. Mark 
Bowman, chemitt, to Mis Hardcatile, 
of York, ; 

Died] At Durham, Mrs. Shaftoe, 
wife of Mr, W. S. attorney.—Aged 
78, Mr. John Nicholfon, itone-matoa, 
and ®Sword-bearer to the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Freemafous for this 
countyAged 77, the Kev. T. Cap- 
flick, Curate of the perpetual curacy 
of St. Andrew Aukland, near Bilhop 
Aukland. 





ESSEX, 
Married.] At Walter Belcham, the 
Rev. P. H, Raymund, of Sicklefinere 
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Mount, to Mifs Edwards, of Bradfield 
Lodge; county of Suffolk.—At Colchef- 
ter, Mr. RK. Greenwood, fon of Mr. 
G. merchant, to Milfs E. Benwell, 
danghter of Dr. B. of Dover.—-At 
Great Waltham, the Rev. Richard 
Froft, diflenting min:fter, of Great Dun- 
mow, to Mils Portway, 

Died.| At Colchetter, the Rev. S, 
Sanilys, rector of Lexden.—Mirs.'Mann, 
wife of Mr. M. corn merchant.—At 
Witham, Mr. W. Guilliter, attorney. — 
At Maryland Point, aged 85, ‘Ty Kil- 
ner, Eiq.—At Weeley Halil, near Col- 
chetier, Mils Lockhart, tilter of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel L. of the Royal La- 
nerkthire regiment. ~ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The refort of vilitors to Cheltenham 
driving this latt feafou has exceeded that 
efany former years, ‘The new faline 
fpring is fituated upon an clevated {pot 
et ground, which commands a tine 
profpect of the town and neighbour- 
bood. Its diliance from the old well, 
in the Jane lead:ng to Badgeworth, is 
about 300 yards; and there is a con- 
veuient feotpath leading through the 
fields or meadows that adjoin the lane, 
The water, in its appearance, fome- 
what refembles that of Harrowgate, 
and contains a greater portion of ful- 
phureous gas than the other wells of 
Cheltenham did in their original tlate. 
lis effeéts on the human fyttem are 
rot unlike to thofé of the lower {pa, 
and no greater quantity of water. is 
required for a dofe. It is particularly 
adapted to afford relief in bilious dii- 
eafes, complaints arifing from the 
fiomach, eruptive and cutaneous aifec- 
tious, and inteliinal worms.—During 
the {ummer a pump was fixed in the 
well, which works at the depth of 40 
fect: it is now covered over by a tem- 
porary building, The water was fo 
generally approved of, that 2 hogtheads 
and upwards were confumed every 
morning. This was confidered as a 
furtunate circumftance, as the other 
wells were not futticicnt to fupply the 
pretimg demand. The above new 
difcovered {pring yields 70 gallons of 
water iv an hour. 

Married.| At Wawkfbury, W. Rod- 
way, Efq. to Mifs Allen, ot the Pound, 
—At Cbariton Kings, near Chelten- 
hain, Captain Roome, of the Bombay 
eftablifliment, to Mifs S. Shakefpeare, 
daughter of David S, Efq. of the ifland 
of Jamaica. 


Dicd.| At Gloucefter, Mrs, Richard- 


fon, wife of Samuel R. Efq. of Herfut 
Cartlo, near Cowbridge, county of 
Glamorgan.—At Cirencetier, Mr, Sam. 
Jaikerville: agentleman of whom this 
chara¢ter is given, that “ his religious 
proteiiion was without bigotry, his 
piety without oftentation, and his me 
tegrity without itain—At Randwick, 
aged 84, Mr. T. White, father of the 
Rev. Dr. W. profefior of the oriental 
janguagesat Oxford,—At St. Briavel’s, 
the Rev. T. Edmunds, curate, and rec- 
tor of Swindon, near Cheltenham. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Murried.| At Newchurch, Mr. Mark 
Young, polumnaticr, of Ryde, te Mi's 
P. Keach.—At Upton Gray, Mr. W, 
Ewe, of Louth, in Lincolnfhire, to Mils 
A. Leech, 2d daughter of T. L. Eq 
of Biden—In the Ife of Wight, J. 
Word, Etq. collector of the cuitoms at 
Cowes, to Mifs Arnold, eldeit daugh- 
ter of Mrs. A. of Slatwoods, near 
Cowes, ry 

Died.| At Winchefter, Mrs. Jolly, 
wifeof Mr. J. liven draper.—Aged 64, 
Mrs. Brice, relict of the late Colonel 
B.—At Portiinouth, Milfs Moyle, fitter 
of J. M. Eig, merchant.—Mils Sharp, 
daughter of Mr. S, druggift—At Hack- 
wood Park, the Hon. Mifs A. O. Pow- 
lett, 2d daughter of Lord Bolton.— 
At Bracknell Banks, aged 68, Rear 
Admiral Ifaac Vaillant, a humane good 
otticer, aud amiable in the private cir- 
cle of domettic life. 

HEREFORDSINIRE. 

Tt is intended thortly to apply to 
Parliament, for powers to enable the 
farmers, &c. of this county to draw 
their waggons with five horles, and to 
place this county, in that retpect, on 
the fame footing as the counties of 
Wales ; a meafure which appears to be 
highty reafonable, on account of the 
frequent hills of comfidergble fleepnets 
which occur in the different roads. 

Married.| At Leomintier, Mr. J. S. 
L, Patt:thali, furgeon, to Mifs Williams, 
daughter of the late Rev. T. W.—At 
Fardiiland, C. B. Unett, Efg. of Broad- 
ward [iall, to Mifs Stone, eldett daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Stone, LL.D. 

Died.| R.'Corbett, Etq. of Long- 
nor Park, in the commiflion of the 
peace for this county. 

KENT. 

Married.| At Hythe, Lieutenant 
Baldock, ot the Eatt Kent militia, to 
Mifs Charlotte Terry, of Brockland— 
At Folkfioue, Mr. W. Marth, brewer, 
to Mils Farley —Cuaptain W. Bagfier, 
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commiffury in charge of the army, Bar- 
ham Downs, to Mils Sankey, daughter 
of J.S. Ety. of Digger Court. 

Dicd.] At Canterbury, aged 75 years, 
W. Gotiling, Etg. Captain of Invalids 
in the Royal Artillery —At Rochetter, 
Mrs, Ramfay, reli¢t of the late Rey, 
J. R. Vicar of Tetton.—At Margate, in 
his 521 year, Mr. N. Autt.n, folicitor,— 
At Shottenden, in the [ile uf Thanet, 
Mifs Staines, daughter of R. S, Etq.— 
At Eatt Malling, aged 25, Lieutenant 
W. HL. Young, of the Royal Marmes.— 
At Craybryok, in his 75th year, Mr. S, 
Wilmuhgrlt, brewer.—At Wickham, the 


Rev. GA, Thomas, D.D. Kector, 
LANCASHIRE. 
Married.| At Biackburn, Mr. G, 


Wadd.ugton, cotton merchant, to Mis 


Bury, of Burnley. —At Pretton, W. 
Burley, Ef. of Kirkham,to Milfs Swain- 
foa.—At Warrington, I. Clare, Eitq. 


to Mus Bolton, of Wiuwick.—At Li- 
verpool, Mr. J. Fletcher, merchant, to 
Mits Hodgton—Mr. M. Poole, mer- 
chant, to Mifs Parker, late of Bow- 
land, near Lancatier.—G. L, Dale, 
Ety. of Heaton Norris, to Mifs Mofs, 
—At Manchelier, the Rev, Dr. Da- 
vies, head matter of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Macclesfield, to Miis 
Street. 

‘Died.| At Lancatier, Mrs. Salif- 
bury, wife of R. S$. Ely. of Walton, 
near Prefton—At Manchetter, Mr. G. 


Banks, printer and tftationer.—Mr. 
Cheefe, organift at the Collegiate 
Church. Though blind, he was juitly 


confidered as an exce!l.nt compoter 
aud performier.—Mnis FB. Piuill'ps, late 
of Hollinghurit.—At Liverpool, Mr. 
R. Ogilvy, merchant.—. Pole, Fiq. 
an alderman of the corporation, and 
treaturer of the Dock Otlice —Aged 
104, Mrs. Fletcher.—Mrs. Edge, wi- 
dow, of Higher Ardwick ; a valuable 
character in private lite, anda truly 
Virtuous woman. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Married.)  G. Fillingham, Efq. of 
oo to Mits Hough, daughter of 

. H. Efq. of Eatihorpe, near Belvoir. 
bi y Leicetier, Mr. John Coleman, 
holier, to Mifts Oram.—Mr. J. Roberts, 
hotier, to Mits Lomas.—T. De uman, 
Kiq. of London, to Mifs Vevers, of 
Saxby. 

Died.] At Sibfon, Mrs. Neale, re- 
lict of the late Rev. T. N. Reétor of 
Tollerton, county of paca 
At Brifiol, Mifs Loui:a Anne Hartopp, 
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5th daughter of Sir Edmund Cradock 

i, Bart. M.P. tor this county, 
LINCOLNSHIDE. 

A new Wet Dock has been lately 
opened at Grimtby, in this county, for 
the better and more extenlive accom- 
modation of thipping is that long ne- 
gleéted harbour, Three additional 
acres have been excavated, for the 


’ purpofe of erecting wharfs, warehoufes, 


&c. on the tite, This antient port 
now bids fair to refume its former rank 
as a fea port, and to extend its mei 
cantile coniequence, for which it pof- 
fefies great facilities, by its vicinity to 
the North Sea, &c. &c. 

A regular Mail has been lately efta- 
bliied, to proceed fix days in a week, 
from ‘Thorne to Epworth, by the way 
of Crowle: this muft prove a very 
material accommodation and commer- 
cial benefit to that dittrict, which be- 
fore night be contidered as, in fome 
meafure, injulated from other parts 
of the county.—aA letter from Leadon 
to Epworth, which would arrive at 
Doncafter in the {pace of twenty-two 
hours, frequently could not reach Ep- 
worth till five days afterwards, 

Married.] At Lincoln, Mr, Andrew, 
fchoolmaficr, to Mifs Hetcott—At 
Pelham, near Gainfborough, the Rev. 
W. Duucan, Keétor, to Mifs S. Hurft, 
of Aifby—At Thorefby, J. Kipling, 
Efq. of Overtione, in Northamptonthire, 
to Milfs Ifabella Wood. 

Died.| At Lincoln, in a very ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Whichcote, relict of 
the late Rev. Dr, W.— At Gaintborough, 
at the very advanced age of 107, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bullard, widow. She dicd 
without any fymptoms of pain or 1ick- 
nefs, and till of late could tew without 
the help of fpectacles.—At - Natton, 
near Lincoln, aged 75, the Right 
Hon. George E arl of Bucki ngham, Ba- 
ron Lfobart, of Blickling. His lordihip 
fucceeded to the titles and eftate on 
the demife of his brother, the late 5 arl, 
Auguit 3, 1793. In the year 1757, he 
married Albinia, the daughter of Lord 
Vere Bertie, fon of Robert Duke of 
Aucaficr, by whom he has left’ two 
fons, with three daughters. His lord- 
fhip had never raifed the rents of his 
numerous tenantry, but purfued to the 
laft the excellent maxim, * Let the 
poor man live.” 

NORFOLK, 

Merried.] At North Waltham, Mr. 

Dix, to Mats Catiel, eldett daughter of 
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the late Rev. J. Cattell, of Brooke.— 
At Norwich, Mr. C. Maitland, at- 
torney, of Lynn, to Mifs Chrittian.— 
At Lyon, Mr. C. Browne, of Snetter- 
ton, to Mifs Brame, only daughter of 
T. Brame, Efq. 

Died.] At Norwich, in his 84th year, 
the Rev. J. Peele, Superior Minifter of 
St. Peter’s Mancroft, Rettorof Bawley, 
&c. He was a gentleman of an unrufiled 
temper, a {trong mind, a clear, folid 
judgment, and a benevolent diipofition, 
His friendihips were warm and fieady, 
and his charities large and numerous, 
He was learned without pedantry, and 
was very geuerally elieemed for his ex- 
cellent ramifierial quaiitications. The 
parith intend to erect a monument in 
honour of his memory. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. Hitchmough, attor- 
ney, of Banbury, to Mifs FE. Swinfen, 
of Daventry.—Edward Grant, Efq. of 
Litchborough, to Mifs Marriott, eldeft 
daughter of Mr. R. Marriott, of Badby. 

Died.| At Northampton, aged 85, 
the Rev. Edw. Miller, Vicar of All 
Saints parifh, and Chaplain to the 
County Gaol. Thefe oifices he had 
filled upwards of thirty-five years, 
with the charaéter of a truly pious 
Chriftian,and an upright, honett man.— 
Mrs. E. Wilton, reliét of the late Mr. 
J. Wilfon, brewer.— At Kirby, near 
Blakefley, Mr. S. Tite, grazier. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.}| At Newcatile, Capt. W. 
Charlton, of the Royal Navy, to Mits 
Daviiton, only daughter of the late 
T. Davidion, Etq. Clerk of the Peace 
for this county.x—At North Shields, 
Kir. W. Burnett, furgeon, to Mifs M. 
Budidle, of Wall’s End. 

Died.| At Newcaitle, at an advanc- 
ed age, Licut. Col. Blakeney. Ue had 
becn dreadfully wounded at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, in North America.— 
At Tynemouth, Lieut. Conttable, of 
the Eliza tender, ftationed at that port. 

NOTTINGI!AMSHIRE, 

Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. §, 
Rowbotham, Matier of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Bunny, to Mrs. FE. 
Gunn. 

Died.} At Nottingham, Mrs. Jones, 
wife of Mr. Jones, hotier.—Captain 
Macdonald, of the 5th battalion of the 
Army of Referve.— Mrs, Shipman, 
Matron of St. Mary’s Workhoufe.— 
Mrs. Willan, aged 73.—Mr. Beckwith. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


Marvied.| The Rev. J. Phillott, Fel- 





low of Corpus Chrifti College, Oxford» 
and fon of the Rev. Dr. Phillott, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, to Mifs Caroline Har- 
ris, daughter of R,. Harris, Efq. of 
Ether. 

Died.| At Oxford, Mr. Samuel Wal- 
ker, Yeoman Beadle of Law in the 
Univerfity. — Aged 62, Mr. T. Nix, 
matier of the Black Horfe Inn.— Aged 
54, Mr. John Langford, furgeon.—At 
Henley Park, near Henley-upon- 
Thames, Mrs. Harris, wite of Jof, Har- 
ris, Efq. of Stanford, in Worcetierthire. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Died.] At Shrewfbury, Mr. E. Hut- 
ton, woollen draper.—At Coalbroake 
Dale, aged 60, Mr. Mark Gilpin, of 
the focicty of Quakers, and many 
years principal clerk to the Coalbrooke 
Dale Company. He was a perfon of 
a truly amiable character, and a model 
to his numerous offspring, and all 
around him, of unatiected piety, inv- 
tegrity, meeknefs, and atlability—At 
Ninehead, near Wellington, Mits Ann 
Bird, an amiable young lady, cut off 
in the bloom of lite—On board the 
Narciflus frigate, cruifing in the Medi- 
terranean, acting as a midfbipman, 
aved 18, Mr. T. O. Rock, fecond fon 
of the Rev. J. Rock, of Shrewfbury. 
‘This gallant young gentleman fell while 
boarding and fetting fire tofome French 
thips in the Bay of Hieres, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married,| At Ranton, Mr. C. Wart, 
of Ranton Hall, to Mifs Whieldon, of 
Haughton.—At Uttoxeter, Mr. Bran- 
don, hotier, of Leicefter, to Mifs Bates. 

Died.| At Stafford, aged 58, Mrs. 
Sylvefier.—At Uttoxeter, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Rachael Hervey. 
Mrs. Lollier, of Barton Park. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.| At Bath, Dr. George 
Hazleton, phyiician to the honfehold 
of the Dake of Kent, to Milfs Frances 
Du Puy, of Taunton.—J. Higgins, Efq. 
ot Turvey Abbey, in Bedtordihire, to 
Mifs Longuet.—Licut. Col. Smith, of 
the 83d regiment, to Mifs Cantelo. 

Died.| At Britol, Mr. Reynolds, 
fen, one of the proprietors and head 
manager of the Bedminfier aud Afhton 
coal works. — At Bath, Milfs Eliza 
Browne, eldeft daughter of the late 
Ion. John Browne, uncle to the Mar- 
quis of Sligo: a lady of lively wit, and an 
amiable difpofition.—Suddenly, L.Clit- 
ford, Ely.—'T. Banftead, Efq. many 
years Deputy Judge Advocate of the 
Fleet, and one of the magifirates of 
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Bath.—At Tiverton, near Bath, aged 
about 80, Mr, Bremble, a very ingeni- 
ous carpenter, who fuperintended the 
building of the Upper Aflembly Rooms, 
and where he .has ever fince had an 
apartment. Mr, B, about 40 years 
ago publifhed a collection of poeims, 
tnd has fince compofed feveral pieces 
not detititute of poetic merit ; many of 
them humorous, and all of a moral 
tendency.—At Chew Magna, W. Abra- 
ham, Etg. banker, of Bath,—At Flax- 
burton, J. Sparrow, Efg.—At Clifton, 
the Lion, George Napier, Comptroller 
of Army Accounts in Ireland. He 
was generally refpeéted as a brave fol- 
dier, and ad upright fervant of the 
public. 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.}| At Brent Ely, W. H. 
Scourtield, Efq. of Robefton Hall, in 
the county of Pembroke, to Milfs Maria 
Goat, of Brent Ely Hall. 

Died.| At Bury, Mrs. Middleditch, 
mother of Mr. Middleditch, clemilt.— 
At Ipfwich, aged 82, P. Clarke, Ef. 
Senior Alderman of the Corporation. 
—Lord Chedworth, Baron of Ched- 
worth in Gloucefterthire, His lordthip 
was born Auguit 22, 1754, and fuc- 
ceeded to the titles and eftate on the 
death of his uncle Henry Frederick, 
the third Lord Chedworth, on the 17th 
of October, 1781.—At an advauced 
age, Mrs. Lloyd, lady of R. Savage 
Lloyd, Efq. of Hintletham Hall, near 
Ipiwich, 

SUSSEX. 

Married.] At Racton, the Rev, C. 
B. Ponfonby Lowther, of Manningford, 
Wilts, to Mifs Eliza Callbeck, niece to 
Rear Admiral Sir Ifaac Coffin, 

Died.] At Brighton, H, Donaldfon, 
Efq. army agent, of Whitehall, Lon- 


don; a gentleman of complacent man- - 


ners, a generous temper, and active 
benignity of heart. — At Wakehurit 
Face, aged 80, Jofeph Peyton, Ef. 
Admiral of the White.—Muls Doyley, 
of Buxted Place. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Birmingham, Mr. W. 
Radcliffe, engraver, to Mifs C. Hemum- 
ing, of Waltall Heath. 

Died.| At Warwick, Mr. Eyre, drug- 
gift—Mils Vealey.—At Birmingham, 
in her 37th year, Mrs. FE, Blakemore. 
—At Haughton, aged 63, Mr. Saun- 
ders, formerly of Stallbrooke Hall, 
near Stafford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.| At Birmingham, Mr. J. 
Vou, Ul. 
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Bedford, fon of the Rev: B. B. to Mifs 
Anne Bedtord.—At Worceiier, Mr. 
M. Betts, glover, to Mils Bevan, 

Died.| At Worcelter, Mrs, Smith, 
wife of Mr, S. woollen draper.— Mrs. 
Aickin, the wife of F. A. Efg. of the 
ltt or King’s regt. of dragoon-guards, 
wid niece to the late Lord Petre.—Mr, 
Bevan, matter of the Hen and Chickens 
public-houte..At Bromefgreve, in an 
apoplectic fit, Mr. Jackman, an emi- 
nent tanner.—At Afton, near Tenbury, 
Sam. Goode, gent. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The Earl of Carlifle has lately prefent- 
ed to the Dean and Chapter of York, 
to be placed in the Miniter, a window 
of beautiful painted glafs, purchafed 
during the late troubles in France 
from the church of St. Nicholas, in the 
City of Rouen, in Normandy, The 
fubjeét is the Vilitation of the Virgin 
Mary; the tigures are as large as life, 
admirably conceived, and have been 
always conlidered as defigned either by 
Michacl Angelo or by Sebaitian de 
Plombo. 

Married.] At Doncafier, Mr. Mafon, 
attorney, to Miis Mandal). At 
Barniley, Dr. Doe, to Mits ‘Faylor.— 
At York, G. Treacher, Efq. fou of the 
late Rev, T. T. of Begbrooke, in Ox- 
fordihire, to Mifs Swaynfton, daughter 
of the late Dr. Allen S.—The Rev: W. 
Crotts, Vicar of North Grimitone, to 
Mifs Carr, of Bolton Abbey, 

Died.] At Shefield, after a long in- 
difpotition, the Rev. Thos. Bryant, ma- 
by years minitter of a congregutiou- 
mecting in Scotland Street.—At Tad- 
calter, aged 93, Mr. J. Hartley, father 
of Mr, Alderman Hi. of York. He was 
highly efteemed, during the whole of his 
well-tpent lite, as a fincere chriftian 
and benevolent mav.-—At Beverley, 
aged 28, Mifs Tygar, eldett daughter 
of the late Mr. Jobn T.+Aged 80, 
Mrs. Wolley, relict of the late Rev. 
Godfrey W. Kector of Thurnicuc.—At 
Myton-upon-Swale, aged 73, the Rev. 
John Carter, Vicar. He was univer- 
fally cfteemed and beloved as a diligent 
and faithful paftor by a numerous cir 
cle of friends and parifhioners.—At his 
feat, at Langold, aged 64, T. Gally 
Knight, Efq. juttice of peace for this 
county and Nottinghamfhire, and for 
merly M.P. for Aldborough.—At Spof- 
forth, aged 22, G. Tripp, Efq. late Capt. 
in the 25th regt. of toot—At Hotham, 
aged 86, Mrs. Burton, widow of the 
late R. B, Efa. 
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Wind Weather, &c. Rain 4,32 
sw lI |hazy 
wsw 2]: little rain 
wsw 0]. wind ne. chiefly cloudy and rain at times 
ne | {hazy.rain at times : more wind 
ne 3]. fine 
& 4]. cloudy night: lefs wind 
ENE 2]. fine 
ENE : . thick upward at eve 
E 
E : - fine eve and lefs wind 
E 
E 1 
nN 1]. foggy 
n 1]. fine night . thick upward: little raiia 
sE 1 |foggy . lefs cloudy: cloudy 
sse 1], little rain at eve 
ssE 0}. not cloudy 
sse Ojfoggy: rain . fair. rain 
sst 1 rain. wind w and fine: thick upward. rain 
w 2\chiefly rain 
NE | {continual rain 
nneé 1 |much gentle rain . fairnight: little rain 
NE I /little rain . wind sse and chiefly cloudy 
Ese 1|. more cloudy: rain at times 
s 2}hazy 
s 2}hazy 
ssw 1}. chiefly rain but brighter at times 
ssw 1 /little rain. brighter at times and not cloudy 
n 1]. chiefly drizzly 
n I |drizzly at times 
nw 1]. chiefly drizzly 
NNE I jdrizzly . fair eve 
E | |drizzly fog . fine: more cloudy 
se t]. thick upward. not cloudy eve 
sk 1 | foggy . more foggy . cloudy 
se ||. thick upward and little wet at times 
ssw 2]. much rain 
sw 2}rain. fair. rainy eve. fine 
wnw 1 | foggy . fine 
ssw 1]. rainy night : more wind and fine 
wNw 2]. little rain. fine 
w 2]. clear night : more wind . hefs wind 
wil 
w 2). little fog at eve . clear 
w |} foggy . thick upward . little rain 
wsw 1}/. rainy eve. fair. chiefly rain 
NNE 1| continual sain fleet and fnow ‘ 
ne }| much fnow and rain: fair and more wind 
E |] 
ENe 2/|. fine eve . clear 
NE lL} foggy 
ne ||: little rain ‘ 
NNE I| little rain and fnow . chiefly fine 
rE 2|. thick upward at eve 
ENE }}. thick upward: little fleet 
ne 1]. little fleet . rainy night: fair 
ne } 
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ENE 1} fogg¥. thick upward: brighter 
ene ]| foggy . thick upward ; clear morn 
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580 Agricultural Report. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140 lbs. Avoir- 
dupoife, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dec. 15, 1804. 


























INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES, 

Wheat { Rye. ;Bailey., Oats. Wheat! Rye. [|Barley.| Oats. 

s "| s dis dis d s d{s djs dfs d 
Middlefex ......|102 4159 1/43 11]92 11]| Effer.....00e[107 8/52 6/49 8/31 6 
Surrey POO 8,52 0 50 0/33 8h) Kent .....s0cce0ee[102 9 45 O52 9135 O 
Hertford PR. 86 9}190 6) 46 6123 6 Suffex Prrrrirtitie 102 DF ascces' te 10}35 10a 
Bedford ..c<.cce- 84 9/62 4142 9\29 Ul| Suffolk .....0600.]99 3/49 9/48 41299 O 
Huntingdon ....| SLO}... -|4h O124 41) Cambridge...... 89 7157 244 4,23 4 
Northampton ...| 76 4\48 O|41 2125 41! Norfolk .........)94 6/54 0/45 5/25 9 
Rutland .........} 85 6| cabana 43 O25 Of} Lincoln..........J85 5/52 2/43 2/94 2 
Leicefter...ccocce] 73 4) covcee}43 6/28 SH) York...cccocceeee[30 10/53 10/40 10126 9 
Nottinzham.....| 95 4153 6/47 1129 4} Durham ......... BS PF custome 6 
Derby..csseeeeeee| 85 8| sili 17 gil 8 Northumberland|79 10)54 9143 8/26 3 
RE EE ES ee bt T1SL Gh) Cumberland ....|74 11/50 7/38 8/27 1 
Salop.....coccccee} 79 53 10145 10,25 9) Weftmorland....183 4/49 6/55 2/26 9 
Hereford.......06) 79 LI}48 O49 9127 6b] Lancafter.....0..)77 61.20... [44 5129 10 
Worcefter....| 82 olt6 O13 413i 41] Cheffer...........{76 B| save ft6 10)27 0 
Warwick ...cccco] 80 15) ...00 Gi PST VI PAD cccssecsacessticcease eS Ee a 
ViitS ocooccccccc,! 83 8} eseeee [#3 10131 2%| Denbigh......0. “yo =e tt 7/24 0 
Berks. seveeeeeeeee| 105 abies 15 al29 6}| Anglefea......... OO @ ces 40 Oj24 O 
Oxfotd....cccovse| 82 10} coocee il 10)26 6t| Carnarvon......./78 Ol} oe. 41 4/293 6 
adit. cscs OS Oh cccens kh 4!23 11] Merioneth....... 90 0/36 O44 0124 0 
Brecon........se00 83 ULS O}45 7/26 Sh] Cardigan.........{73 Ol} erree 37 6/20 0 
Montgomery....| 79 SA 43 2}23 6] Pembroke .......{59 10} seer" |41 7/21 8 
Radnorsecccccooce] 79 Olvecere (45 5125 Qf} Carmarthen ...../84 3) se+* 144 10/21 O 
Glamorgan .,....;86 10} -***** |50 8/24 0 
Glouceiter ...... $2 1]f eeeeee \47 0127 2 
—— Somerfet........+ BD = 5} ceeeee 149 10)28 10 

Average of Enziand & Wales. Monmouth .....)92 5] ese" *150 Ol... 
Wheat 84s 4d; Rye 51s 8d; Barley |} Devon............]95 3] sr 44 2197 0 
455 Od; Oats 27s 5d. 2 eee a: orree 40 10\26 | 
Dorfet.....00ccccef9t 10) ee ae; 

BOMB ccccerccocestt? Rew he 82 F 




















AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE country at this dead time of the year offers little variety of remark. The froft, 
aithough it puts agricultural labour nearly to a ftand, will confer incalculable bene- 
fits on the foil, and, if it continues, will be the harbinger of what we fo greatly want,---- 
a luxuriant and produétive wheat crop. A feries of warm rainy winters would bring ab- 
folute famine upon the country. Turnips, hay, and cattle foud, ftill plentiful, as be- 
fore: oil cake has rifen from 12 to17 guineas. ‘The general ftate of the land, and the 
2ppearance of the young wheats, equal the beft hopes of any former year. No complaint 
inthe country but on account of the laft wheat crop, which is, to the full, as bad as been ree 
prefented ; excepting in Scotland, where it may be looked upon as nearly an average crop, 
Barley promifes rather more as to quantity than has been ftated. Oats, beans, and peafe, 
fomewhat beyond an average crop. Although markets are lower, yet the fineft famples 
of wheat are worth 120s per quarter; an enormous price for Chriftmas ! 

Although the cattle markets have fluttuated much, yet both beef and mutton are worth 
at Smithfield 5s 4d per ftone, and the belt veal 7s. Fine dairy pork fold lately, at Bar- 
met, at the rate of Sls 6d for a pig of fix ftone; but now it is probable that fuch a fize 
would command 35s, or even S7s : a pig of twelve {tone from 60s to 65s. In the North, 
pork has been plenty, and far cheaper than in the South, Irifh provifions very plenty, 
#nd lower in price. The bett or Loniton bacon 6s per ftone. As to the government pur- 
chafes in Smithfield, they are, in general, managed ery judicioufly, and according to 
the ftate and demand of the market, that they may as little as poffible affect private buyers : 
Mr. Mellith bought very few oxen this week. ‘The prize cattle, contrary to expectation, 
and indeed the example of laft year, went off readily, and at great prices. The beft ox 
fold for 100/; beft theep 8/ 8s; ditto pig (Mr. Weftern’s), 6/10s. Two, which were 
not prize oxen, fold for 80/ each. Mr. Giblet, the great butcher in Bond Street, bought 
one Jot of twenty-eight oxen, the property, and fed by the famous grazier, of Mr. Weft - 
ear, of Oxtordihire, There are a great many young ftore pigs in the country, but, in- 
{tead of keeping them on to future improvement, the breeders, on account of the price of 
corn, are fending them to London markets; the confequence of which will be, perhaps, @ 
{Carcity of pigs again. 


AMiddicfex. December 21, 1804, 























Alphabetical Lift of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 581 
BILL of MORTALITY, from November 20 to December 25, 1804. 


CHASSTESES, BURIED. { 2 and 5 208) 50 and 60 179 
Males 1073 | 9959] Males 939) i998 | 5 and 10 91} 60 and 70 1534 
Females 977) ~ { Females 949 J 110 and 20 56] 70and80 95 
Whereot have died under 2 years old 4917 7 99 and 30 129] 80. and 90 55 
Peck Loaf 5s 6d, 5s 6d, 5s 7d, 5s 6d, 5s 5d. | 30 and 40 212) 90 and 100 13 
Salt 14s per Buthel; 33d per Ib. { [40 and 50 223)101, 1— 103, 1 
Lotal, Chrifienngs aud Burials, from December 13, 1803, to December 

11, 1804. 
}in atl 21543 || Bonteo Feantessass } all 17038 


Females 8433 
Whereof have died, 
Under 2 years of age 4881 | 20 and 30...1237 | 60 and 70...1198 | 101...4 


Between 


Males...11390 


CunistExep Females 10153 


Between 2and 5...1924 1} 30......40...1824 | 70...... 80... 810 | 103...1 
Ee ee eek ee 50...1935 Bo recesc 9D... 45S | 105...1 
sseesecees LOseeeee20eee 453 | 50.....60...1599 | 90......100... 77 | 


Decreafed in the Burials this year 2544. 
LP There have been executed in Middlefex and Surry 10; of which number (6 only) 
have been reported to be buried (as fuch) within the Bills of Mortality. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
NoveMBER 25 TO DecemBER 93 INCLUSIVE, 
Evtracted from the Loudon Giazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES, Bifhop Wearmouth, Durham, joiner 

EThe Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) (Thoinpfon, Bilhop Wearmouth, ort 
LLEN John, late of the Inner-temple, Blackilton, Symonds-inn),..Cox Jofeph, 
money fcrivener (Allen, Clements-inn). Gravel-lane, Surry, carpenter (Meymott, 
Batfon Wm. Oxford, glafs and chinaman Charlotte-ftr. Black friars-road)....Coult- 


(Roberfon and Co. Oxford).....Bunning hard Jof. Bell-wharf, Lower Shadwell, 
Wm. formerly of Stamford, Lincoln, victualler (Wild, Warwick-fquare, New- 
late of Oxford-ftr. linen draper (Evans, gate ftr.)...Corbett Wm. Grays-inn, feri- 
Gofwell-ftr.)..,.Barrett J. Northumber- vener (Roberts, Ely-place)....Carpenter 
land-ftr. Strand, victualler (‘Templer, J. Thetford, Norfolk, dealer (Dugmore, 
Burr-ftr. Eaft-imithfield).....Bowen T. Thetford, or King, Tvoks-court, Chan- 


Charing-crofs, watch maker (Harrifon, cery-lanc)...Cuff Wm. Smithfield-bars, 
Northumberland-{ftr. Strand)...Bufh G. hardwareman (Thomas, Bearbinder-lane) 
Briftol, chemift (Cook or Langley, Brif- ...-Coulfon J. Craven-ftr. Finfbury, grocer 
tol, and Rofferand Son, Kirby-ftr. Hat- (Gatty, Angel court, Throgmorton ftr.) 
ton-garden)...Bell Jas. Caniengtby, Lin- .-Chalklen, Deptford, draper (Hurle, 
colnfhire, miller (Cope, Botton, or Wil- Cloak-lane, @ueen-{tr.). 

fon, Caftle-ftr. Holborn)...Beaumont J. Davies Rich. Caftle-itr. Long-acre, broker 
Dorfet-fir. Spitalfields, cabinet maker (Hughes, Crofs-court, Long-acre)...... 
(Ruffen, Crown-court, Alderfgate-fir.)... Downham Wm. Ieaton Norris, Lanca- 
Bridcoake John, late of Bedford, near fhire, timber-merchant (Hudfon, Stock- 
Teigh, Lancatier, cotton manufafurer port, or Jackfon, Walbrook)....Derby- 
(Parr, Manchefter, or Swale, New Bof- fhire J. tate of Witton, Chefhire, inn- 
well-court, Carey-ftr.)...Birch Elizabeth keeper (Damvile, Knutsford, or Wright 
and Wm. and Wm. Marih, late of Fleet- and Co. Paper-buildings, Temple). 


fir. paper ftainers (Jones, New-court, Efpener Chas. Kingfton-upon-Hull, wool- 
Crutched-friars)..... Bowden Rich. Man- len draper (Codd and Co. Kingfton-.ap- 


chefter, manufacturer -(Chefhyre and Co. on-Hull, or Allen and Co. Furnivals- 
Manchefter)...Baldwin W. late of Holt, inn),..Epworth John, late of White rofe- 
grocer (Withers, jun. or Ballachey, court, Coleman-ftr. faétor (Beetham, 
‘Whalebone-court, Lothbury)...... Barker Bouverie-fir. Fleet-ftr.),...Erwin James, 
Hugh, Brittol, tailor (Leman, Briftol, Wood-tir. warechoufeman  (Gregfon, 
or Edmunds, Lincolns-inn).... Baxter J. Throgmorton-tir.)...Evil Mark, late of 
Harwich, linen draper (Brame and Co. Tiverton, Somerfet, brewer (Taylor and 
Ipfwich, or Mayow, Grays-inn fquare) Co. Bath, or Pearfon and Son, Pump- 
«Barr John, Wantage, Berks, {crivener court, Temple). 
(Ward, Farringdon, Berks, or Tarrant Fifher Henry, late of Hawkhurft, Kent, 
and Co. Chancery-lane)....Burrough J. tailor (Waterman, Tenterden, or Follett, 
Red lion-fir. Spitalfields, baker (Evans, ‘Temple )...Firmingley John, Sculcoates, 
"Thavies-inn). York, cooper (Lyon and Co. Bedford- 
Clark Fol. Coventry-fir. hofier (Holmes, tow, Loadon, or Bedford, Hul!)...Fow- 


Old-fquare, Lincoins-inn)...Carr John, 


582 


ler W. late of Rochefter, dealer (Smed- 
ley, Alderfgate-itr.). 

Gibfon R. H. Ratcliffe-row, St. Luke, 
Middlefex, dealer (Mayhew, Lower 
James-ftr. Golden-fquare)...Grimrod J. 
and M. Gueit, Manchefter, cotton mer- 
chants (Foulks and Co, Manchefter, or 
Foulks, Bury -place, Bloom{bury)...Gard- 
ner Franklin, Butt-lane, Deptford, mari- 
net? (Blunt, Old Pay-office, Broad-ftr.) 
--Gerfs Chas. John, Circus, Minories, 
snerchant (Berridge, Bartletts-buildings, 
Holborn)...Goodinan Win. Wolverhamp.. 
ton, tin plate worker (Smith, Wolver- 
hampton, or Price and Co, Lincolns inn) 
---Garland Matthew, Grove ftr. Dept- 
ford, victualler (Sherwood and Co. Can- 
terbury. fquare, Southwark). 

Hodgton Jofepn, late of Ilaxey, Lincoln, 
taitor (Pearion, Doneaiter, or Bleafdale 
and Co. New inn)...Hawkins Jas. the 
elder, Rotherhithe wall, Surry, boat 
builder (Sheppard, Dean-fir. Tooley-fir.) 
-.- Hull Luke, late of Wharton, Warwick, 
jobber (Owen, Atherftone, or Tebbutt, 
Staple-inn)...Hulbert KR. late of Chip- 
penham, Wilts, linen draper (Clarke and 
Son, Briftol; Harvey, Chippenham; or 
Jenkins and Co. New-inn)...Hart Sam. 
Swatfham Prior, Cambridgefhire, dealer, 
(Weatherby, Newmarket).....Harris J. 
Keynfham, Somerfetfhire, tanner (Da- 
niel and Co. Briftol, or Pearfon, Pump- 
court, Temple).....Higgs D Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucefierfhire, liquor mer- 
chant (Jenkins and Co. New-inn, or 
Whittingham, Chipping Sodbury)...... 
Hamilton S. Shoe-lanc, printer (Wright 
and Co. Chancery-lane)...Mancox Wm. 
the younger, Penn, Stafford, fheep and 
pig dealer (Price and Co. Lincolns-inn), 
Johnfon G. Chichefter, carpenter (Dally, 
Chichefter, or Ellis, Hatton-garden)... 
Jarman Chas. and Jas. Attwood, Oxford- 
fir. fhoemakers ( Bower, Cliffords-inn)... 
Jones Wm. Strangford, Herefordfhire, 
dealer (Allen, Hereford, or Allen, Cle- 
ments-inn)....James Henry, late of St. 
Mary Axc, merchant (Carter, Staples- 
inn). 

Lindfaiy George, late of Bermondfey New- 
road (Saunders and Co. Cliffords-inn) 
..- Lawton John, late of Liverpool, boot 
maker (Murrow, King-itr. Liverpool, 
or Blackftock, St. Mildreds-court, Poul- 
try)...Lightfoot T. Lowton, Lancafter, 
manuf:cturer (Edge, Manchefter, or 
Edge, tnner-tempte). 

Mallone Maithew, Manchefter, innkeeper 
(Sharpe and Co. Manchefter, or Milve 
and Co. Temple)...Metcalf J. Bedale, 
Yorkfhire, plumber (Morton, Bedale, or 
Dyneley and Sons, Grays-inn)...Macdo- 
nach Owen, Bennett-ftr. St. James’s, vic- 
tustler (Simpfon and Co. Kings-bench- 
walk, Temple)...Mills J. P. Ford-ftr. 
near Colchefter, thopkeeper (Brown, 
Little ¥riday-{tr. Cheapiide), 
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Norton G. late of Little Wild-fir. Lin- 
colns-inn-fields, carpenter ( Blandford and 
Co. Kings-bench- walk, Temple). 

Oxenham Wm. Exeter, tallow chandler 
(Campion, Exeter)...Ofborne C. Wapp- 
ing-{tr. furgeon (Mafon, Great Prefcot- 
fir. Goodmans-fields ). 

Paris J. S. late of Aldwinkle, Northamp- 
ton, viétualler, now a prifoner in the 
Fleet (Mawley, Bell-favage-yard)...... 
Price R. Cannon-fir. ftationer (Orchard, 
Hatton-garden). 

Richards T. P. Bath, baker (Skurray, Bath, 
or Batten and Co. Temple)... Roberts F. 
St. Martins-court (Fothergill, Cliffords. 
inn)...Robinfon G. and J. Paternofter- 
row, bookfellers (Wright and Co. Chan. 
cery-lane), 

Sewell J. Manchefter, joiner (Milne, Man- 
chefter, or Ellis,’ Curtitor-ftr. )...Simp- 
fon A. Princefs-ftr. Soho, watch maker 
(Robinfon, Charter-houfe fquare)...Ste- 
— R. South Shields, Durham, ba. 

cr (Bainbridge, Newcaftle-upon Tyne, 
or Atkinfon, Chancery-lane)...Shawcrofs 
Wm. Romilley, Chefter, J. Tomlinfon, 
Manchetter, and Jas. Contierdine, Den. 
ton, Lancafter, cotton fpinners (Parting- 
ton, Manchefter, or Hurd, Kings-bench- 
walk, Temple)..,Salifbury J. Manchef- 
ter, cotton fpinner (Johnfon, Manchefs 
ter)...Simpfon F. Lancafter, merchant, 
(Willis, Lancafter, or Bleafdale and Co. 
New-inn).....Simpfon John, Liverpool, 
merchant (Kirkpatrick, Liverpool, or 
Blackftock, St. Mildreds-court, Poul- 
try)...Shenftone J. M. Portfea, Hamp- 
fhire, falefman (Compigne, Gofport, or 
Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane)...Smith 
Eliz. Well-ftr. Oxford-ftr. linen draper 
(Jones, Betnards-inn). 

Tanfield G. Strand, London, victualler 
(Fryett, Millbank-ftr. Weftminfter)... 
Thornton Ed. Stroud, Gloucefterfhire, 
apothecary (Newman, Stroud, or Confta- 
ble, Symonds inn), 

Welch Henry, Strood, Kent, carpenter 
(Morfan, Chatham, or Aubry, Tooks- 
coust, Chancery lane)... Woodroffe Ed. 
Woollafton, Gloucefterfhire, iron manu- 
faturer (Baron, Colford, ot Williams, 
Staples inn).... Wilkins Henry, Briftol, 
tatlow chandler (Hartley, Briftol, or 
Gabell, Lincolns-inn)...Wilmfhurit G, 
late of Red-crofs-fir. carpenter (Palmer, 
15, Grays-inn)... Wood Jefle, Wartling, 
Suffex, thopkeeper (Langridge and Co, 
Lewes)... White R. Cambridge, fcrivener 
(Cooper, Cambridge)... Warlow J. Ha- 
verfordweit, brewer (Stephens, Briftol, 
er Blandford and Co. Inner-temple)... 
Wilfon H. late of Clatines, Worcetier, 
dealer (Haoper, Worcelter, or Edmunde 
and Co. Exchequer-office, Linco!ns-inn) 
--- Wilcox Daniel, Liverpool, fail maker 
(Wyatt and Co. Liverpool, or Windle, 
Bartictts-buildings, Holborn)... Witty IP. 
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A. Great Earl-ftr. Seven-dials, iron- 
monger (Allingham, St. Johns-fquare) 
Yeardley Joel, jun. and R. Jones, Shef- 
field, linen drapers (Tatterfhall, Sheffield, 

or Blakelock, Elim-court, Temple). 
DIVIDENDS. 

Afpin J. Margate, linen draper, Dec. 29... 
Agnew J. Grolvenor-fq. banker, part- 
ner with J. Strange, J. Dafhwood, and 
G. Peacock, Jan. 8.....Auber P. Eaft- 
place, Lambeth, flour factor, Jan. 19... 
Archer T. Hereford, linen draper, Jan. 
09 

Bennett W. lvy-lane, carpenter, Dec. 15... 
Bruce S. Oldham, Lancafler, dealer, Dec. 
15...Boys J. Tefton, Kent, carpenter, 
Dec. 22...Brown T. Jewry-fir. Aldgate, 
woollen draper, Dec. 29... Baker C. Pref- 
cot, Devon, tanner, Dec. 21... Beaumont 
G. Newmarket, grocer, Dec. 22... Bull 
T. Broad-ftr. Briftol, brandy merchant, 
Dec. 22...Boddy J. Upper Thames-ftr. 
grocer, Feb. 2,..Blyth T. Birmingham, 
ta&or, Jan. 3...Bird H. M. and B. Sa- 
vage, Jeffreys-{quare, merchant, Jan. 22 
.-- Byrne F. Birmingham, japanner, Jan, 
11...Burton A. Keading, innholder, Jan, 
15...Beaumont W. Shrewfbury, draper, 
Jan. 8...Buthnell T. late of Weftmin- 
fter-road, wheelwright, Jan. 15...Blow- 
ers J. Halefworth, Suffolk, fhopkeeper, 
Jan. 12,..Bunce J. late of Abingdon, 
Berks, ironmonger, Jan. 19. 

Cheyney J. Oxford. fir. linen draper, Dec. 
15,..Claffon T. Burr-ftr. Eaft Sinithfield, 


Dec. 22.....Coulthard J. Bucklerfbury, 
warehoufeman, Jan. 29.,.Curtis J. and J. 
Stephens, late of Penrhyn, Cornwall, 
fhopkeeper, Jan. 5...Curling E. late of 
Margate, hoyman, Jan. 11...Claufon H. 
J. late of America {quare, Jan. 12. 


Dutton J. Catherine-court, Tower hill, 
fhip broker, Dec. 15,..Dobfon H. late of 
Godmancheifter, and E. Dobfon, Bromp- 
ton, Huntingdon, millers, Dec. 28... 
Dunkin J. Red-crofs-fir. rectifier, Feb. 2. 

Englith Sarah, Charing crofs, hafier, Dec. 
22...Emmett H. Manchetter, colourman, 
Jan. 3...Edwards M. late of Bufh-lane, 
cotton broker, Dec. 29...Eaton J. Liver- 
pool, merchant, Jan. 3. 

Felton T. Briftol, dealer, Dec. 19...Fifher 
G. White-hart-yard, Drury-lane, wool- 
len draper, Dec. 15...Freeth S. and J. 
Bayley, Birmingham, merchants, Dec. 
24,...Fulcher H. Shoe-lane, viftualler, 
Jan, 12...Frampton J. Stourton Caun- 
dle, Dorfetfhire, butcher, Jan. 15... Fin- 
nie R. Taviitock ftr. fcrivener, Jan. 26 
«eFletcher E. Sowerby, York, wool- 
ftapler, Jan. 21. 

Gillham R. Holywell-ftr. Dec. 15...Golt 
T. Whitehaven, merchant, Jan. 15... 
Gameau J. A. V. Albermarle-fir. book. 
feller, Jan. 12..,.Gainsford E. late of 
Cowden, Kent, corn dealer, Jan. 22... 
Glenton, F. and Jeffe Nefs, Newcaftle- 
upea Tyne, chemiits, Dec. 28,..Giorgi 
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D. late of Ratcliffe-highway, chemift, 
Jan. 26.,.Gower R. T. Soper, and J< 
Beavis, Birmingham, leather dreffers, 
Jan. 18. 

Hewitt J. Wilfon ftr. Moorfields, weaver, 
Dec. 17, and Jan. 21,..Hartley Fran. 
widow, and B. Hartley, Fleet-fir. filk 
mercers, Dec. 22... Holland W. Borough, 
linen draper, Dec. 22...Hammerton T. 
Lyng, Norfolk, paper maker, Jan. 10... 
Hughes R. Chandos ftr. Covent-garden, 
woollen draper, Jan. 5... Hart. W. Loth- 
bury, Blackweill-hall, taStor, Jan. 22... 
Hambly W. Falmouth, Cornwall, mer- 
chant, Jan. 8...Manfard M. and S. Leo- 
nard, Dover-ftr. Piccadilly, milliners, 
Dec. 22...Hunter P. Briftot, merchant, 
Jan. 5...Heale J. Beckington, Somerfet, 
baker, Jan. 14... Harrofs J. George-yard, 
filk dyer, Jan. 15...Harrifon J. Stoke- 
upon-Trent, manufacturer of earthen- 
ware, Jan. 15. 

Jackfon W. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 17 

Jarratt J. Water-lane, Tower-{tr. 
broker, Dec. 22...Johnfon W. Liverpool, 
merchant, Dec. 18...Jameifon A. and T. 
Claffon, Burr-ftr. Eait Smithfield, mer- 
chants, Dec, 22...Johnfton J. St. James's, 
brewer, Jan. 5...Joyce W. and W. Bat- 
chellor, Briftol, filverfmiths, Jan. 12. 

Ketian¢d J. New City-chambers, Bifhopf- 
gate-ftr. merchant, Jan. 24...Knight W. 
Tunbridge-wells, Kent, banker, Jan. 29 
«King J,.late of Coventry, innholder, 
Jan. 14, 

Louis L. late of Oxford-fir. grocer, Dec. 
21,and 26...Lloyd F. Bridge-ftr. Weit- 
minfter, linen draper, Dec. 22... Long- 
worth A. Eaft Smithfield, ftable keeper, 
Dec. 29... Lacy J. and C. Northampton, 
bankers, Jan. 8... Laft J. South Elmham, 
Suffolk, fhopkeeper, Jan. 12......Le 
Leivre A. Finch-lane, merchant, Jan. 21 
Lymington W, late of Exeter, curricr, 
Jan. 19. 

Matt T. Tempsford Mills, Bedford, miller, 
Dec, 18...Merfon E. liminfier, Somer- 
fet, mercer, Jan. 22...Meallin W. L. 
Manchefter-ftr, Manchefter fquare, fur- 
geon, Jan. 12...More R. Hatlefworth, 
Suffolk, linen draper, Jan. 15...Margelf. 
ton J. Church-court, Clements-lane, mer- 
chant, Jan. 12...Munck F. Fulkfione, 
tanner, Jan. 11...Moore N. Lancafter, 
merchant, Jan. 28. 

Nichols S. Bath, upholfterer, Dec. 26... 
Nicholfon W. Carleton, Royfione, 
York, farmer, Dec. $1....Newman -R. 
Jate of Dartmouth, Devon, fhipbuilder, 
Jan. 12, 

Planck P. Long-acre, refiner, Dec. 15.... 
Pyall J. late of Sittingbourne, Kent, 
fhopkeeper, Dec. 22...Pugh Ann, Chat- 
ham, Kent, fhopkeeper, Dec. 22...Per- 
kins J. late of Huntingdon, banker, Dec. 
28...Poppleton P. now or late of Al- 
monbury, York, dryfalter, Dec. 27... 
Pryer W. Hackney, Middlelex, ftovk- 
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broker, Jan, 12...Patterfon S. Oxford, 
haberdafher, Jan. 12..:Pizey H. late of 
Sun fir. Bithopfyate, baker, Jan. £9... 
Popplewell J. and J. Jepfon, Lawrence 
Poultney-lane, brokers, Feb. 9...Portalis 
A. P.-and A. G. Broad-ftr.-buildings, 
merchants, Jan. 5...Pege J. Worcetter, 


hop merchant, Jan. 10...Pickergill T. 


Anfwers to Correfpondents, §c. 


combe, Gloucefter, yeoman; Jan. 13, 


Thompton C. J. late of Gofwell-fir. Dec. 


29,..."fwycrofs R. H. Brook. fir. Hol- 
born, jeweller, Dec, 22.....Tanner G. 
Briftol, hardwareman, Jan. 23...homa- 
fon T. and G. Nicholfon, Liverpool, 
merchants, Jan. &...Treadgold J. Port- 
fea, cabinet maker, Jan. 29. 


Little Turntiile, Holborn, baker, Jan. Uther W. Vere-ftr. Clare-market, dealer, 

20...Purdy W. Mark-lane, broker, Jan. Dec. 15. 

99, Vion ‘I. Bufh-lane, merchant, Dec. 22... 
Quenby J. Winchefter, draper, Jan. 48. Vaughan W. Pall-mall, merchant Dec. 
Rylah G. York, tea and chinaman, Dec. 1 22. 

-.-Ridgway J. and Jas. Kearfley, Bolton, Watfon J. Lynn, Norfolk, druggift, Dec. 


Lancafter, cotton manufafturers, Dec. 26 
---Ranfome J. Little Walfingham, Nor- 
fulk, fhopkeeper, Dec. 31...Rodgett J. 
“Tate of Biack burn, Lancafter, muflin ma- 
nufa&turer, Jan. 24... Rufhworth C. Hol- 
born, coach maker, Jan. 19. 

Speed T. late of Cannon.ftr. druggilt, Dec. 
29...Starey T. Newgate-ftr. linen draper, 
Dec. 22......Smith J. Poland-ftr. St. 
James’s, merchant, Jan. 24...Smith L. 
Portfmouth, draper, Jan. 22.,.Shephard 
W. Bofwell-court, Carey-ftr. fcrivener, 
Jan. 5,..Strange E. H. Frant, Sufiex, 
grocer, Jan. 29...Spence W. Upper Gat- 
ton, York, corn factor, Jan. 10...Stephen- 
fon C, Parliament-ftr. fiationer, Jan. 26 
«Sparks J. Leadenhall-ftr. tea dealer, 
Jan, 22...Snowden J. Plymouth, draper, 
Jan. 29...Soellner J. A. Birmingham, 
merchant, Jan. 21.,...Sims J. Honey- 


18...Williamfon J. Liverpool, cheefe- 
monger, Jan. 2...Wood H. late of Bond- 
fir. tallow chandler, Dec. 22....War- . 
wick J. Long Buckley, Northampton, 
tailor, Dec. 20...Wilkinfon H. late of 
Billiter-lane, merchant, Decem. 18... 
Walker J. Manchefter, vintner, Dec. 26 
«.. Watts J. Upper Thames-f{tr. grocer, 
Feb. 2... Wild J. J. Watts, and J. Boddy, 
Upper Thames-ftr. grocers, Feb. 2.... 
Weftmacott R. the elder, Mount-fir. 
Hanover-fquare, Jan. 8...Watkins W. 
Hereford, joiner, Jan. 12...Watfon H. 
late of Little St. Helens, Bifhopfgate, 
merchant, Jan. 19...Williams J. G, late 
of Winchefter-fir. merchant, Jan. 28... 
Weightman T. Newgate-ftr. mercer, 
Jan. 26. 


Yeoman W. Theobalds-road, Middlefex, 


tallow chandler, Dec. 29. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 

WE omitted to notice in our laft Number, that the propojal of “GN.” is receive 
ed, and his obfervations will be treated with re{peét. 

The requeft of our learned Correfpondent from Oxford Jhall be complied with to 
the utmoft of our power, : 

The Map, as advifed by a reader and friend of our Mifcellany, would not (we 
are inclined to believe ) be fatisfucturily received us a fuljlitute for the portrait. 

The communications of “ A Graduate of Cambridge” will always be thankfully 
received. 

The favour of “ Andraidoia” is received, as likewife that of the “ Young Spen- 


fer.” 


Their future eommunications will be thankfully received. 
A variety of other favours ure only deferred for want of convenience. 


fk Our Readers will perceive that this Number is accompanied with the 


Title, Index, 5c. thereby obviating the necefjity of a Supplementary Number, 





